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diplomacy, relations with Japan, Japanese activities, finances, money 
and banking, economics and trade, industries, natural resources, 
communications, the mote important cities and places of historial 
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The above list is partly out of date due to exigencies of war, but it is being 
continued until it can be properly revised. | 


Obituary 


ON November 27 last Kiheiji Onozuka, a member of the 

Council of the Forcign Affairs Association of Japan, 
passed away after a prolonged gastronomical trouble. He was 
seventy-five years old. Born at the very dawn of the modern 
eta of Japan, he was one of those elder educationists who had 
contributed a great deal to the shaping of the modern political 
ideology of the nation in the light of fast developing situations 
in the world. He was a historic figute in the sense that he had 
lived through the significant Meiji eta, when Japan within a 
sutptisingly short time transformed herself into a modern State 
and earned the recognition of the world as a tising Power by 
defeating Czarist Russia in the War of 1904-5, the comparatively 
uneventful Taisho era and the most eventful current era of 
Showa because of the outbreak of the Manchurian incident, 
which followed the ensuance of the China affair leading to the 
eventuation of the present wat in greater East Asia. Inasmuch 
as he had had opportunities of associating himself with most of 
the important developments in the modern period, he had become 
a living “ vade-mecum,” as it were, of the new political urge 
of the nation. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that he 
was regarded by all concerned as the “‘ father of Japan’s political 
science’ in modern times. 

The late Dr. Onozuka hailed from the city of Nagaoka, 
Niigata Prefecture: He graduated from the political science 
department of the Tokyo Imperial University in 1895 and became 
a ptofessor at his alma mater in 1901. Among his noted class- 
mates wete Osachi Hamaguchi, the assassinated Premier of 
Japan, and Takio Izawa, now a member of the Privy Council. 
‘As a ptofessot of the Tokyo Imperial University, Dr. Onozuka 


- had exetted his utmost to popularize and advance the study of 


political science in scholastic citcles and, at the same time, had 
taken pains to point out to the governmental authorities and 
also to the important non-official factions the imperative neces- 
sity of promoting Japan’s political science in a mannet as would 
be conducive to the progressive advancement and entichment 
of the nation, 

Following the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
in 1902, Czatist Russia became exttemely interested in keeping 
Manchutia under her sphere of influence. In 1903, contrary 
to the pledge given to China to fetutn Manchuria to that 


countty, she began constructing permanent military establish- 
ments in southern Manchuria, and in consequence, the Russo- 
Japanese relations became aggtavated. In 1940 the situation 
wotsened so much so that a wat between Japan and Russia be- 
came inevitable. At that time Dr. Onozuka together with six 
other scholars handed a memorial to Prince Katsura, then 
Premier, recommending the immediate recourse to atms against 
Russia. He maintained that since, Russia was secking to menace 
the self-existence of Japan, it was but natural that Japan should 
tise up in arms against her to protect the national security, 
Thus he gave a timely direction to the reformulation of the 
doctrine of self-existence of Japan. It must be said that he was 
one of the pioneet academicians who had early visualized the 
absolute necessity of holding on to that doctrine at all times in 
order to preserve and protect the security of the nation against 
alien agerandizement. The Manchurian incident, the China 
affair and the present war in greater East Asia all have lucidly 
unfolded to what extent Japan has become a forceful adherent 
of the doctrine of self-existence. 

In 1925 Dr. Onozuka was nominated a member of the House 
of Peers and in 1928 he was made the president of the Tokyo 
Imperial University. And when the Foreign Affaits Associa- 
tion was founded in 1931, in which year Japan started return- 
ing to its traditional political ideology that has now appeared 
on the surface in its characteristic form, he became a member 
of its council to give his mature views on the diffusion of the 
genuine political aspirations of Japan abroad, as well as of her 
viewpoints in regard to the fostering of external telations. On 
tetiting from the office of president of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, he continued to persue his studies in political science 
as ptofessor emeritus, finally becoming a member of the Imperial 
Academy. In October, 1943, he resigned from the membetship 
of the House of Peers on account of ill health. Until that year 
he had been devoting himself assiduously to the consolidation 
of the position of Japan’s political science in the academic world 
and also to the resuscitation of Japan’s traditional politics unaf- 
fected by the cross-currents of the political ideologies of the 
West—a resuscitation which has now become a concrete reality. 
Among his Principal works are Seiji-gaku Taikoh (Principles of 
Political Science) and Ghéndai Seizi no Sho-kenkyw (Studies in 
Contemporary Politics) . Dr. Onozuka’s contribution to the 
study and promotion of political science is of such magnitude 
, that it cannot but occupy a prominent place in the academic 
annals of the nation. 
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DECISIVE BATTLES IN THE 
PACIFIC 


By RYOZO NAKAMURA 


HATEVER the United States Office of Wat Information 

ot the leadets of Washington may choose to say, 

there can be no two opinions about the brilliant results 
obtained by Japanese Army and Navy ait formations and naval 
forces in the series of battles recently fought off Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and off and around the Gulf of Leyte and Philippine 
watets. These successful battles, as has been pointed out by 
Premier General Koiso, constitute but a prelude to the under- 
taking of a string of decisive operations to recapture the cffensive 
initiative from the United States. The other side of the pictute 
is that Ametica, regardless of heavy losses, is determined to 
come to gtips with Japan to hasten the eventuation of a suc- 
cession of decisive battles in the Pacific. Brushing aside the 
heavy losses suffered by the American Navy off the Okinawa 
(Loochoo) Islands, Formosa, Leyte Island, as well as around 
Philippine waters, James Forrestal, American Secretary of 
the Navy, claimed that “‘the American third and seventh fleets 
now opetating in the western Pacific each is powerful enough 
to meet the entire Japanese Fleet singlehanded, such being 
the gap now existing between the American and Japanese 
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naval strength.” The claim of the American Secretary of 
the Navy is of no importance ; what must be noted is that the 
United States is resolved to go on with offensive operations 
no matter how excessive may be the losses. This tesolution 
of the United States casts a direct ray on the development of 
decisive engagements in the Pacific war sector in the not distant 
future. 

The Ametican third fleet together with the 58th task 
force and and the seventh fleet suffered heavily at the hands of 
the Japanese Navy and Japanese Army and Navy air units in 
the aerial engagements off Formosa and in the sea battle off 
the Philippines. Nothwithstanding that, Ametican forces landed 
on Leyte Island and this gave Japan a fresh opportunity to 
cause a further depletion in the Ametican naval strength. 
On October 20 forces of the MacArthur army covered 
by the American third and seventh fleets respectively under 
Admirals Halsey and Kincaid landed on Leyte Island lying 
between Luzon and Mindanao, the two majot islands in 
the Philippine Group. Probably Leyte was chosen as the 
site of landing on the basis of two calculations: one, that 
Formosa is the base of the mainbody of Japan’s ait force in 
the western Pacific; and two, that Japan’s ait strength in 
the Philippines was not formidable. That is why Ametican 
Pe ear ee Formosa following ait attacks on the 

oochoo Islands and airfields r 
ful Ametican task force ee Se cue a 
yte 

: support the landing on Leyte Island. The calculations, 
Sale went wrong so fat as the estimate of losses to be in- 
was concerned. Not only Japanese air units concentrated 
in Formosa, but also those in the Philippines swung to resolute 
action and took a heavy toll by sinking and damaging a large 
numbet of aircraft-cartiers and watships of other categories. 
Japan ptoved by action that her ait strength in the Philippines 
pay formidable, and that her ait power in Formosa, despite 
rae Bt heen still remains to be teckoned With. At 
» Japanese watships went into action upsetting 
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the execution of Washington’s prepared plan regarding a rapid 
enlargement of the initial Leyte operations. After paying 
dearly, Ametican forces from Leyte have now encroached upon 
the adjacent Samat Island, and thus the long-expected Philippine 
opetations of the United States have commenced. But the 
operations ate progressing extremely slowly, in fact, at a snail’s 
pace, because Japanese forces ate countert-attacking furiously 
from land, sea and ait to level the ground for cattying out 
decisive onslaughts at the right moment. 

The commencement of Ametican operations in the Philip- 
pines makes it obvious that the stage for conducting a series 
of decisive battles on the part of either side has been set. Al- 
though the strength of the American Navy has suffered consi- 
detable depletion, it would be a gross mistake to underrate 
its sttiking power, especially when it still enjoys the advantage 
of opetating outside the range of Japan’s land-based ait force. 
On the other hand, it is impetative for Japan not to allow Amer- 
ica too long an interval to stabilize her operational points in 
the Philippines. Due to American ait attacks on Formosa and 
in the course of air battles fought off the same island, Japan lost 
as many as 312 aircraft. By paying such a loss, Japan succeeded 
in reducing considerably the cartier-striking strength of the 
United States and, therefore, that loss worked out as negligible. 
It is true that many Japanese planes destroyed themselves at 
the tatgets by cattying out ramming tactics. Even so it must 
be admitted that the United States has made great improvements 
in anti-ait-raid defences. On the basis of experiences gained 
in the course of the Pacific war, she has strengthened the anti- 
ait-raid defences for het task forces, equipped warships with 
efficient anti-ait-raid facilities, adopted improved methods of 
giving air protection to transports and perfected new arrange- 
ments to detail fighter planes as escorts of task forces. All 
these substantial improvements have gone a long way to en- 
hance the protective capability of the American Navy, and hence 
it is able to conduct widespread carrier-striking operations. 
Consequently, Japan in engaging American task forces must 
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be prepared for mounting sactifices in aitcraft. So long as, 
however, Japan by augmenting her aitcraft production can 
maintain a formidable ait power, she will find no difficulty in 
dealing with American task forces, even though their quan- 
titative strength is replenished at a steady tate. 

In the unfolding of decisive operations in the Pacific, the 
time factor is bound to play a conspicuous rdle. While the 
United States in conducting offensive moves is endeavouring 
not to give Japan a sufficient margin of time to build up a huge 
fighting power, Japan at the same time has switched to intrepid 
counter-attacks with a view to denying the United States such 
time as is requited to testock equipment and effectives. Since 
the United States is privileged with high production power, 
it is absolutely necessary for Japan to prevent her from turning 
out replacements at a fast rate. The only way this objective 
can be realized is to strike and strike hard on a non-stop basis 
at every American position, besides carrying out destructive 
operations against American task forces wherever sighted. 
In the meantime, Japan must bolster wat ptoduction to the 
highest conceivable limit by placing the entire national structure 
on a full-time war basis. The commencement of Ametican 
operations in the Philippines distinctly presents to view that the 
United States, even at the risk of irreplaceable losses, is unwilling 
to concede time to Japan to geat up wat production which, 
thanks to concentrated national efforts, is already showing a 
sharp upswing. America’s Sttategy against Japan seems to be 
first, blockade ; second, strategical bombings of Japan proper ; 
and third, invasion of the Japanese mainland. While strategical 
bombings ona prelimimary scale have already started, the United 
States has infiltrated into the Philippines to make an attempt 
fo enti Japan and thus intercept her communications with 
é © Southern Zone of plenty. For this reason the war situation 
oe oa and Japan is getting teady to clash decisively 

otder to tettieve the situation. 
an pence has so revolutionized the technique of modern 
ate that not only land and sea operations, but also blockad- 
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ing opetations have undergone sttiking transformations. When 
there was no ait power, it was possible to blockade a combatant 
nation by securing the command of the seas. Now, however, 
command of the seas cannot be secured without air supremacy 
which, in turn, cannot be attained without havin ga large num- 
ber of land bases and aitcraft-carriers. The question of aircraft- 
cattier fleets may be set aside, for its solution is entirely depend- 
ent on the ptoduction capacity. As aircraft is the principal 
weapon of modetn watfare, supreme importance attaches to 
the question of acquiting land bases for aitplanes. Although 
the United States has consttucted and is constructing a large 
number of aircraft-cattiets, she is nevettheless making serious 
efforts to have at het disposal as many land bases as possible in 
the centtal and southwestern Pacific in order to organize a 
forceful offensive set-up against Japan with land-based ait 
power as the main weapon. ‘That is why she has moved into 
a number of islands in the central and southwestern Pacific 
and is now ttying to enlarge her positions in the Philippines. 
The American intention of acquiting land bases clearly points 
out the limited value of aitcraft-carriers in conducting metho- 
dical offensive operations. The United States with land-based 
planes can conduct mote effective strategical bombings of Japan 
ptoper including Tokyo, as demonstrated by the current 
pteliminary taids by Mariana-based B-2z9 bombets, than with 
cattiet-borne aircraft. Moreover, she can continuously attack 
Japan’s communication line with the southern countries as a 
blockading measure. 

Inasmuch as the acquisition of land bases appeats to be 
the present objective of America, it must be said that the engage- 
ments that ate now going on in the Philippines and in other 
sectors of the Pacific ate, from the American viewpoint, opera- 
tions for acquiting ait bases and, from the Japanese standpoint, 
operations for maintaining air bases. If one or more decisive 
battles are to be fought between the two opposing forces for 
the putpose of securing the command of the seas, such opera- 
tions will not be conducted at random in the ocean, but will be 
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fought close to waters off insular land bases. The recent opera- 
tions off Philippine waters can be cited as a case in point. The 
peculiar nature of the Pacific war theatre makes it explicit that, 
whenever American naval forces with aircraft-carriers as their 
mainstay approach an insular position to carry out landing 
operations, squadrons of the Japanese Navy in conjunction 
with island-based Japanese Army and Navy air units will go 
into action to obtain decisive results by destroying the mainbody 
of such attack forces. The mote the carrier-striking strength 
of Ametica is reduced the more will be the opportunity for 
Japan to deliver the coup de grdce at the tight moment. Now 
that it has become perfectly obvious that the United States 
is meaning to reoccupy the Philippines, it can be said without 
hesitation that a seties of decisive battles on the land, in the 
sea and in the air ate destined to be fought between Japan and 
Ametica in that sector of the Pacific in the near future. 
The official and non-cfficial military experts of the United 
States are persistently pointing out that large-scale air raids on 
the Japanese mainland cannot be carried out without securing 
ait bases big enough to house big bombers in sufficient numbers. 
They add that the island bases already acquired by the United 
States are not big enough to house adequate numbets of supet- 
bombets. ‘These small bases are situated at a distance of mote 
than 2,000 kilometres from the Japanese mainland, and so only 
a small number of supet-bombers such as B-29 can be used 
for carrying out minor ait attacks on Japan proper a fact the 
corroboration of which is found in the recent sporadic raids on 
Tokyo. It is because the United States thinks that the small 
islands in the central Pacific will not be of sufficient use in 
facilitating the catrying out of major air attacks on Japan 
propet, she has directed her attention toward the Philippines 
where large bases could be acquired to house large numbers of 
heavy and supet-bombets, Therefore, the immediate objective 
of her Philippine operations is to acquite places for as many 
large-size air bases as possible. In Chengtu in Szechuan 
Province, China, the United States possesses a large ait base 
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from whete heavy bombets ate taking off to taid sttategical 
positions in pacified China, southern Manchoukuo and southern 
Japan. But the number of bombers maintained there is not 
latge enough owing to difficulties in obtaining supplies, partic- 
ulatly aviation gasoline. Some time ago, American newspapets 
mentioned that American aitborne supplies to Chungking 
ranged between 10,000 to 20,000 tons a month. The supply 
figute is so inadequate that one can easily imagine what 
difficulty the American ait force in China with its main base 
in Chengtu is expetiencing. Of coutse, it must be taken into 
account that the United States will make every endeavour to 
step up supplies to Chungking and reinforce the strength of 
het ait force in China. 

In the last World Wat, President Wilson issued his famous 
“fourteen points” to hasten Germany’s telinquishment of hostili- 
ties.. Putting faith in those terms, Germany signed the Armist- 
ice only to be tied to the humiliating Versailles system. In 
the present wat, both President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are demanding the unconditional surrender of Japan 
and Germany, because they have become too optimistic about 
the ultimate outcome of the wat. Yet they ate telling the 
American and British peoples not'to relax theit wat prosecuting 
vigout, for the road to victory is still far off. They have adopted 
this policy to keep up the fighting morale of the two nations. 
In October, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
after going through the Quebec Conference, definitely served 
a watning against extreme optimism when they said that they 
did not know when Germany would surrender. They also 
said that after the termination of the European war it would 
take Ametica and Britain mote than a year to ovetwhelm Japan. 
Tt seems that President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
though demanding the unconditional sutrendet of Japan and 
Germany, ate not underrating the striking power of the two 
nations. Especially they ate conscious of ‘Japan’s long-term 
fighting potentiality and capacity to resist. ; 

On September 27 the Office of War Information of the 
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American Govetnment released a statement enumetating the 
strong and weak points of Japan and cautioning the people 
not to belittle the fighting vigour of Japan. According to the 
Owl, Japan is able to increase the production of wat equipment 
and military supplies. It adds that, as Japan is geographically 
favoured; the Allies cannot strike at her without coming within 
the strikin g distance of her islands ; that despite the manpowet 
drain Japan’s armed forces available have not yet been mobilized 
to the full limit ; that Japan’s industry is safe from air attacks 
except by B-z9 bombers and will remain so until Allied bases 
are established within soo miles of her shores ; that Japan has 
many strategical supplies in her islands ; that Japan can ptoduce 
warplanes at a fast tate ; that Japan has a powerful fleet operating 
in waters ptotected by land-based aircraft; and that Japan 
has an interior supply line which eases the burden on mercantile 
shipping. Besides these points, the owr mentions that Japan 
is able to produce enough foodstuffs in her own islands, North 
China, Korea and Manchoukuo to meet het internal demand on 
a minimum basis, and stresses that “‘ Japan retains all her majot 
conquests,” and that the Allies still are not in a position to 
attack her supply toutes along the China coast except with 
long-distance submarines. The ow1 also draws the attention 
of the Ametican public to the fact that major offensives against 
Japan cannot be launched without solving the problem of ship- 
ping, and that when the European wat ends it will take several 
months to make the shipping thus released effective on the 
Pacific front. It is further pointed out that the war in China is 
at present in favour of Japan, that Japan has tecently captured 
several air bases in China, and that it is the intention of the 
Allies to open a sea toute to China. Scatcely it is ne 
explain that the factors favoutabl bei 
cfs voutable to Japan have been enumerated 
by the owz with the primary putpose of thtowing cold 
on ee optimism of the American people. : ae 
fs a oe oe unfavourable to Japan, the OWI points 
pas g wat ptoduction power, especially the pro- 
on power of the United States who is producing 8,000 
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combat planes a month. The opinions of the American com- 
mandets in the vatious Pacific sectors ate quoted to assert 
that “‘ Japan has lost the strategic offensive powet beyond 
the tange of her land-based planes.” At the same time, it is 
declared that the strength of Japan’s merchant shipping has 
been steadily reduced by naval, aerial and submarine attacks, 
and that the bombing of Japan’s industrial zones in Kyushu 
and southern Manchoukuo by using B-2z9 bombers operating 
from China constitutes a definite advance in the war against 
Japan. It is calculated that island-to-island opetations have 
neuttalized about 150 major bases along the fringes of Japan’s 
outer defence zone, and that the captute of Guam, Saipan and 
Tenian have brought the Allied.forces within the sttiking 
distance of Japan’s inner defence line which extends overt 
1,000 miles from the Japanese mainland. By way of conclusion, 
the owt emphasizes: ‘‘To the Japanese, the end of the 
European wat will mean that Japan’s wat against the Allies is 
just beginning. It might well heighten Japan’s determination 
and fighting spirit.” 

The Allied operations in the Pacific are so vety Ametican 
in natute that they will have to be regarded as the opetations of 
the United States alone. It is palpable that it is America who 
is conducting and guiding the operations in the Pacific, because 
she has mustered the majority of forces. Standing firm on 
her “‘free-hand ” policy, she has placed the forces of Australia 
under het command and has secured the collaboration of a 
portion of the British Asiatic Fleet in cattying on offensive and 
task force movements. When the Quebec Conference was 

oing on, it was teported that a supreme commander-in-chief 
of the Allied forces against Japan would be selected, but follow- 
ing the conference President Roosevelt disclaimed that such a 
proposal was ever discussed. Since units of the British Asiatic 
Fleet co-operated with American task force squadtons in the 
tecent opetations off the Philippines, it can be surmized that at 
the Quebec Conference Prime Minister. Churchill acquiesced in 
the ptoposition of President Roosevelt to place a part of the 
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British Asiatic Fleet under the command of the United States 
Pacific Fleet. Thus Britain has definitely given in to the United 
States in the Pacific sector in acknowledgment of the lattet’s 
superior contfolling position, However, Britain is determined 
not to give up the right to command the Allied forces in 
southeastern Asia. General Joseph Stilwell, who was some 
time ago recalled to Washington, was the deputy commandet-in- 
chief of the Allied forces in southeastern Asia. He did not get 
along well with Admiral Louis Mountbatten, British com- 
mandet-in-chief of the Allied forces in southeastern Asia. It is 
said that General Stilwell has been recalled, because General 
Chiang Kai-shek, being tired of his overbearing conduct, 
requested President Roosevelt to give him another assignment. 
Since the beginning of the Pacific war, the United States 
has steadily organized a-huge carriet-sttiking force as the pto- 
tective covet of het expanded navy. As long as her carriet- 
striking squadrons operate from a distance, it will be difficult 
for Japan’s land-based planes to give them serious blows ; 
but if they will venture nearer to cover landing operations, like 
those in Leyte, Japanese Army and Navy ait units will be in a 
favourable position to give practical proofs of their destructive 
power. It is true that the Japanese Fleet is securely protected 
by land-based air units. When one considets that ait power 
is the most decisive factor in naval operations, one will undet- 
stand why the Japanese Fleet has adopted the strategy of operat- 
ing within the range of land-based aircraft. Even the United 
States, irrespective of her huge carrier-striking force, is acquit- 
ing bases to facilitate the movement of her navy being protected 
by land-based planes. The factor that is in great favour of 
Japan is that her navy will have to operate in a compatatively 
shorter zone escorted by aircraft, while the American Navy, 
_in trying to intertupt the main line of defence of Japan, will 
have to come far away from the range of land-based bombets 
and fighters. In other words, American naval squadrons will 
have to be escorted by aircraft-cartiets. Such a move will be 
highly welcome to Japan, for she will be able to scote convinc- 
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ing results by concentrated naval and land-based ait attacks. 
In consideration of this factor, it appears that decisive battles, 
to be fought ketween Japan and America in the neat future 
will be at certain strategic points vitally important to the main- 
tenance of land-based aircraft protection to the Japanese Navy. 

It can also be envisioned that before such decisive engagements 

get under way the United States by using long-range land-based 

bombers and ship-boatd planes will try to intensify the bombing 

of key places in Japan proper. The débdcle of the American 

58th task force has cleatly established that cattier-borne aitcraft 

is no match for land-based aircraft. 

No authentic information is available regarding the actual 
strength of America’s cartier-striking force. By piecing toge- 
ther the information given out by the American naval authorities 
from time to time, it is gathered that the United States has a 
feet of some too aitctaft-carriets, including sixteen 27,000-ton 
ones, nine 10,000-ton ones and many converted cattiers. Lately, 
America has suffered great losses in aitctaft-carriets off Formosa 
and off and atound Philippine waters. Thetefore, the strength 
of her cattiet-striking force has been substantially depleted—a 
depletion which has provided Japan with a favourable marginal 
oppottunity to take the initiative in unleashing decisive combats. 
Although the United States is claiming that her third and seventh 
fieets ate capable of engaging the Japanese Navy, the slowness 
of het Philippine operations is evidence enough that Japanese 
naval units in conjunction with land-based ait formations 
ate keeping them wholly occupied in defending themselves 
from devastating attacks, thereby frustrating their attempts to 
escott big-size supplies and reinforcements to points under the 
possession of Ametican ground forces. As only units of the 
Japanese Navy assisted by land-based aircraft ate operating 
against the American thitd and seventh ficets, it is needless to 
comment on the inflated nature of the American claim tespecting 
the strength of these two fleets. 

The expected series of decisive battles to be fought between 
the Japanese and Ametican Navies will not be like the battle 
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of the Japan Sea, in which the Japanese Fleet virtually annihilated 
the Russian Baltic Fleet. Because of the emergence of ait atm 
as the principal destructive weapon, it is unlikely that there will 
be close range decisive naval engagements. In swinging to 
a combat action, the mainbody of the contending naval fotces 
will remain sepatated from one another spread over a distance of 
several hundred miles. Even the radio locator will not be of 
great use to ascertain the movements of either fleet. Conse- 
quently, the movements of either fleet will have to be ascertained 
by aerial reconnaissance and submarine scouting. When the 
contending fleets have ascertained each othet’s movements 
brisk air battles will follow with gunfire from warships playing 
for a time the réle of companion engagements. The side that 
will emerge victorious in such air battles will be reckoned as 
to have won a decisive engagement. It will be one decisive 
engagement, for the mainbody of the opposing surface units 
after the initial clash will avoid frontal engagements and will 
sail away out of the tange of aircraft, though some units may 
continue to give battle under aerial protection ; so mostly aerial 
operations on both sides will continue till such time as one side 
retires conceding victory to the other. The side emerging 
victotious will then have to wait for another opportunity to 
scote another decisive victory and so on until it feels that the 
menace of naval attack has been reduced to the minimum. It 
will, therefore, be observed that it will not be all plain sailing 
for either side in clashing in a succession of decisive combats. 
Nor is there any fixed likelihood that one decisive battle would 
be followed by another in quick time and so on. After one 
ot two decisive battles the side which will suffer most may con- 
sidet it advisable to remain inactive till it has teplenished it 
fighting power. So far as Japan is concerned, as ne d 
ae a will ae to fight decisive naval Ibateles in es 
n the tange of her land-b ili 
this advantage to the greatest ae Be eae an ee 
movements of the American Navy. 2 meee 


The Ametican enctoachment upon the Philippines has 
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accelerated the initiation of a seties of decisive battles not only 
in the sea; but also on land and in the ait, though it is not 
possible to forecast a timetable for such significant operations. 
Just as America is intensifying her air bombatdments of Japanese 
positions in the Pacific, so Japan is increasing her aetial attacks 
on those American positions that constitute a menace to het 
inner defence line. Meanwhile, opinions ate being expressed 
in Washington and London that; once the European wat is over, 
the Anglo-American nations will concentrate their all efforts to 
the termination of the Pacific war. ‘The Office of War Informa- 
tion, as well as some Washington leaders have already said so. 
Albert V. Alexander, British Lord of the Admiralty, recently 
stated that patt of the newly organized British Asiatic Fleet 
has sailed for Asiatic waters, and added that Britain will assign 
a powerful fleet to the Pacific to engage the Japanese Navy. 
Tt has become known that some British naval units including 
a few aitcraft-carriers have already joined the American naval 
forces in the Pacific. According to newspaper dispatches, the 
British fleet in the Indian Ocean, that is, the mainbody of the 
British Asiatic Fleet, consists of ten battleships, six aitcraft- 
carriers and a large number of cruisets, destroyets and other 
categories of watships inclusive of auxiliary vessels. One 
British aircraft-carrier was sunk and another damaged when a 
British task force conducted opetations against Car Nicobat 
synchtonizing with American task force operations off the 
Gulf of Leyte. Thus Britain’s carrier-striking force in the 
Indian Ocean atea has suffered a setious setback. Since both 
Britain and America have suffered substantial losses in theit 
respective aitcraft-carrier strength, one can very easily appreciate 
the teason why they ate waiting for a decisive turn in the Euro- 
pean wat before going all out on the Pacific front. Japan has 
taken into consideration such an eventuality and has fully 
laid her plans to meet it. 

-Chaitman Land of the American Senate Naval Committee 
has made public that Ametica’s merchant marine has totalled 
35,000,000 tons, and that it will requite twice or thrice that 
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tonnage to attack successfully the Japanese forces in the Pacific 
and on the Asiatic continent. Commander Wright of the 
Ametican 12th naval district states that on an average 200 vessels 
ate sailing westward in the Pacific every day fully loaded with 
military supplies, while almost a similar number of vessels after 
unloading supplies ate daily sailing eastwatd. Another 200 
ships ate every day loading supplies at Pacific ports. This 
shows that the United States must keep 600 vessels ready evety 
day for prosecuting the Pacific wat. Hence, even when the 
European war ends, the United States will have to keep on con- 
structing transports, may be at a slightly reduced rate, to offset 
recurring losses and to meet the daily shipping need of the war. 
If she lacks transports, she will encountet no small amount of 
difficulty in transferring het forces and equipment from Europe 
tothe Pacific. Then there is the question whether Ametica will 
be able to maintain the present rate of production in armaments 
including shipping. As far as Japan is concetned, she, in wag- 
ing the Pacific war, is not being influenced by the developments 
in the European war one way ot the other. She has made and 
is continuing to make ptepatations to fight the Pacific war to 
a finish by executing dating strategies and tenacious countet- 
attacks. She has no inclination to give America sufficient time, 
which is absolutely necessary to the broad replenishment of the 
American fighting power in the Pacific. She is now about to 
open a seties of decisive campaigns to put back the American 
‘offensive clock. Japan has crossed the Rubicon and has taken 
up the challenge thrown by America in her chatactetistic way 
to display her mettle in her characteristic style. 
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By THOMAS BATY 


Introductory 


eee yeats ago, the Chinese affair broke out, caused by 

the attogance and ambition of the ruler who began his 
cateer as a tebel against the infant Republic. Five years ago, 
the Axis war btoke out when the Western Powers insisted on 
riveting their chains on the ancient German city of Danzig. 
Thiee yeats ago the two conflicts wete fused in a world wat 
through the shallow sciolism and blundeting of the United 
States and Britain, who persisted in seeing in the quondam 
rebel Chiang Kai-shek the legitimate ruler of all China. It is 
time to take stock of the position. 

The salient featute of the situation is the immensely en- 
hanced territory under the sway of Japan. With the exception 
of the Soong dynasty’s discredited despotism, the whole of 
Eastern Asia, from Manchutia to Burma together with the 
islands from the Andamans to Celebes, is occupied by Japan 
ot her allies. Burma and the Philippines have been released 
from British and Ametican conttol, and Thailand and Azad 
Hind (Free India) ate co-operating with Japan in the field. 
Slight and enotmously costly gains of small outposts tenaciously 
defended to the last drop of blood, such as the islands of 
Saipan, Tenian and Guam, and now the landing on the obscure 
island of Leyte, have proved to be the only progtess effected 
by the American naval force. Air raids on Japan proper and the 
Philippines ate, as we write, resulting in appalling American 
losses in aitcraft, ships and men. The initial Japanese ocupa- 
tion of American, British and Dutch islands has hardly been so 
much as nibbled at by the powerful fleets of the anti-Axis. On 
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the other hand, the independence achieved by Butma and the 
Philippines is awaited by the people of Java and Sumatra, and 
cannot but be welcome to the apostles of self-determination and 
to the prophetic souls who framed the Atlantic Chartet. 

A second outstanding feature of the moment is the enor- 
mously enhanced prestige and achievements of the Soviet Union. 
Adversity makes one “‘ acquainted with strange bedfellows,”’ but 
who could have imagined at the time when the Right Honour- 
able Winston Spencet Churchill was the leading figute among 
those who demanded unstinted British support for Kolchak and 
Wrangel and unrelenting wat on the “ unspeakable” Bolsheviks, 
that the same Winston Churchill, Companion of the Order of 
Honour, would be found in 1944 clasping the tremendous head 
of that Union—the Satan of that supposed inferno—to his 
breast? And not merely in metaphor. In the month of Octo- 

ber have not there been junketing ballets and feasting at Moscow 
—Churchill and his satellites publicly embracing grand sectetaty 
talin and his commissats? The Muse of Irony, if there is 
such a petsonage, must have smiled an enigmatic smile at the 
sight of him who has been conservative, liberal and conservative 
in turn, but always plutocrat, heaping lavish encomiums on the 
object of his disgusted contempt! It is a spectacle before which 
we can only pause and wonder in stupefied admiration. The 
reconciliation of Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit is a tame tea- 
party in comparison. But the great Duke of Marlborough, Mr. 
Churchill’s revered ancestor, was never very particular. 
And a third conspicuous element in the present situation 
is furnished by the sudden and tense contraction of the atea of 
the German occupied territories in Europe. 


Germany 


After the curious lull which succeeded the occupation of 
western Poland, the German forces swiftly obtained possession 
of Holland and Belgium (the King of the latter country having 
previously repudiated all idea of a joint defence with France), 
and by June, 1940, they had come to terms with the legitimate 
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Vichy Government and occupied the northern and western 
patts of France. Denmark was pacifically enteted, and the 
rash action of the British Government in mining Norwegian 
waters so as to deny a passage—a perfectly proper passage 
according to the law of nations—to Germany from Sweden led 
immediately and obviously to the forcible occupation of Nor- 
way. Then the hostile attitude of Greece, attacked by Italy, and 
that of the seventeen-yeat-old King of Yugoslavia brought 
German forces into Greece, and eventually down the Adriatic 
shore through Yugoslavia. For a time the German conquests 

went further: the wat with the Soviet Union led to an invasion 

of the Ukraine, and German tide flowed away over Kieff and the 

Crimea as fat as the River Don, so that besides freeing the 

Baltic Republics from a Soviet incursion, Germany had acquired 

conttol of the whole of Poland. The present backward soll of 

the tide far beyond the Dniester and up to the gates of Warsaw 

leaves the west of Poland still in the possession of the Germans, 

but even East Prussia has been entered for a few miles by their 

enemies, and Reval and Riga seem to be abandoned. 

Succeeding this great effort on the part of the Soviets, came 
the dramatic withdrawal in view of the Anglo-American in- 
vasion of western France in August of the Teutonic forces 
which for so long had occupied France and Belgium. 

How this happened it is impossible at this distance to say. 
It was understood that the Atlantic coast, from the North Cape 
to the Pyrenees, had in the four years from 1940 to 1944 been 
so perfectly protected that any invading force would only be 
courting annihilation. And indeed when the Anglo-Americans 
first landed early last June on the low and solemn shores of 
Normandy, they seemed to make but little headway. It took 
them until July to reduce Cherbourg ; it was not until the end of 


sthat month that they occupied the mass of ruins that was Caen. 


Le Havre remained unconquered until long afterwards, and even 
Boulogne held out till the end of September, and Calais till 
the beginning of October. Progress appeared snail-like: the 
invaders looked as if they might reach Paris in five or six years 
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—not sooner. And then suddenly, in mid August, something 
happened like the butst of a sky-tocket—and before one could 
realize what was forwatd, the Americans were at Rennes, at 
Nantes, at Touts, at Orléans, at Chartres, at Versailles—at Paris. 
Not only so, but a second invasion was in progress, on the 
Riviera. Cannes, Nice, Marseilles fell, and Toulon could not 
be long in following. Everywhere, north and south, the 
German forces conducted a rapid and skilful retreat, leaving 
such fortified places as Rochelle, Brest, St. Malo, St. Nazaite, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk to delay and weaken the invadets. 
It was by no means a rout or a débdcle: but an otderly evacua- 
tion. And the German power became thenceforward firmly 
entrenched in Germany. 
Two explanations neither very credible have appeared in 
the Tokyo press, purporting to account for this spectacular 
change in the war map. One is that the Germans had de- 
liberately refrained from annihilating the invading forces in order 
to deal first with an anticipated second invasion somewhat further 
east. The other attributes the retirement to inferiority in numbers 
of aircraft and to the employment of imperfectly trained te- 
serves. Both explanations attribute an incredible uawisdom to 
an atmy staff of acknowledged and proved capacity. lo occupy 
a prolonged line with inadequate aircraft and unttied tesetves 
would be little less indiscreet than to allow a formidable enemy to 
establish himself at the front gate, while waiting for a hypothet- 
ical second at the back door. It is more likely that the evacua- 
tion was deliberate. France was treated as a bastion to be oc- 
cupied in order to delay and decimate the assaulting forces, and 
to be evacuted when it had served its purpose and the time had 
come to concentrate on the defence of the citadel. It deserves 
notice, however, that von Model has been made the new com- 
mandet-in-chief on the eastern front. 

The whole situation tutned on the entty of the United 
States into the battle. That drove the Italo-Germans out of 
North Africa, and Royal Italy out of the war. Eventually it led 
Getmany home from France and Belgium, and statted the wat 
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on an entitely new basis—Getmany in the forttess of central 
Europe against a quite new but by no means ominipotent 
combination of antagonists. The Anglo-American invaders 
fitst endeavoured to tutn the “ Siegfried line” by passing 
through the Low Countries, exactly as, four yeats ago, the 
Germans tutned the “‘ Maginot line” in France. Theit Not- 
mandy experience seems to have induced them to rely too 
confidently on patachute invasion, and the attempt led to a 
failure at Arnhem in September (neat the famous battlefield of 
Zutphen). Since then the German fortress has sustained two 
severe blows by their eastetn and western antagonists acting for 
the firsttimein unison. Increasing their efforts against Hungary, 
the Soviet atmies also entered East Prussia, while the Americans 
made a sustained and successful attempt to reduce Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, a city so many ttavellers will remember from theit journey 
from the sea to Cologne. By the middle of October the Bolshevik 
forces had occupied Riga in the north and Belgrade in the south, 
while at the same time Aix-la-Chapelle fell to the Ameticans. 
But the Soviet advance in Prussia did not penetrate very fat, 
while its move in Hungary was checked on October 22 at the 
Theiss at Szolnak, the Hungarians evincing patticular energy ; 
for, since 1849, they do not love the Russians, no matter whether 
they ate under Czar or commissar. The double attempt from 
east and south on East Prussia was checked at the same time, 
and Bolshevik invasion seems to be tutned to south and Latvia. 
On the westetn front, after the occupation of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Anglo-Saxons had three alternatives: to make a frontal 
attack eastward on the “Siegfried line;” to outflank it by 
passing notth; or to combine these two movements. Ap- 
parently theit main effort is at ptesent directed against central 
Holland; but there is a special obstacle in that direction due 
to the fact that the commissariat is crippled by the want of 
a deep port nearer than Antwerp: and although the Allies have 
Antwerp, they cannot get out of it. Consequently the main 
conflicts ate being waged in southern Holland to open up 
that city. 
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France 


Meanwhile France is left in an unenviable situation. The 
head of the legitimate Government has quitted France for 
Germany, and it cannot be pretended that General de Gaulle is 
the legitimate ruler—even the United Kingdom and the United 
States do not wholeheartedly recognize him as such, conceding 


to him only a vague de facto powet. It is reported from Stock- 


holm (the Nippon Times, Septembet 30 and October 4, 20 and 
22) that at Toulouse in Provence there is no government at all ; 
the city is the scene of sanguinary sttuggles between contend- 
ing factions : and this is said to be typical. Perhaps the worst 
feature of the anarchy which is let loose in France is the spitit of 
proscription which prevails. Some 100,000 Frenchmen ate said 
to be indicted in France and neatly a thousand in Bulgatia. 
People ate shot or guillotined for theit accotd with the legitimate 
Government of France, on the attested ground that they “ colla- 
borated with the Germans.”” Surely there ate two opinions as to 
what, after 1940, was best fot France—whether adoption of the 
Pétain régime in collaboration with the German Socialist Republic 
—or intransigent, sporadic and futile guerilla warfare. Pads 
men to be killed for offering an unpopular solution to a difficult 

political puzzle? The fusillade of the Greek ex-Ministets 

twenty yeats ago in cold blood by their political opponents 

disgusted the United Kingdom to the pitch of withdrawing 

her Minister from Athens. We do not hear that she has 

withdrawn any Ambassador from Paris. But the Archbishop 

of Lyons has courageously told the nation what he thinks of 

these vindictive proceedings. Can anyone imagine Japan conduct- 

ing such judicial massacres of inconvenient sympathizers with 

Chiang Kai-shek in China? Such a de facto power as de 

Gaulle is supposed to be allowed is a thing unknown to inter- 

oe ee 
dislikes. Its Cacti Se vi ease P ope Hiss oe 

icra ie hee tely invests him with responsibility 

y e Soviet, Britain and America, without investing 
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him with a particle of legitimacy or tight. 

There is no doubt that the Vichy Government was the 
legitimately constituted Government of France and the French 
Empire. Its new constitution based on the motto of France, 
Home and Industry, put it in complete accord with Germany, 
and abolished the vicious spirit of mutiny and jealous dishar- 
mony which was directly responsible for the débacle of 1940. 
But the dissidents from the constitutional change maintained 
themselves, with British help, in Algetia, and although Japan 
enabled Indo-China to remain constant, yet the other possessions 
of France—Madagascat, New Caledonia, and ptobably Cayenne 
and Réunion—have passed under Allied conttol—although 
Martinique and Guadeloupe long opposed by a passive tesistance 
to their efforts. The rival Generals de Gaulle and Giraud, 
in view of the regularity and continued control inherent in 
the Government of Marshal Pétain, could in 1940 hardly 
be refused, in company with Washington, William Tell, Kos- 
suth, Olivet Cromwell and the future King Henty the Fourth 
of England, the title of “ rebels.” General de Gaulle obtained 
much official English. support as the leader of the so-called 
“Free French” in Algeria. But when Eisenhower atrived 
with that portentous caravan of United States troops, American 
countenance was accorded to Giraud ; so much so that setious 
convetsations immediately took place between London and 
Washington over their respective protégés. Latterly, and pet- 
haps because of his unqualified recognition by the Soviet Union, 
de Gaulle’s star tose tapidly in the ascendant, and without a 
foot of land in Europe he suddenly proclaimed his Committee 
for “National Liberation” the Provisional Government of 
France! One can call oneself whatever one likes—but one 
cannot displace a regulatly established Government by a word, 
even if one is in more ot less precatious occupation of a portion 
of its tertitory. Whatever case may be made out for Signor 
Mussolini as the one-time effective ruler of all Italy, it is impos- 
sible to contend that either General de Gaulle or General Giraud 
was evet before then the ruler of France. 
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General de Gaulle may be regatded by British and American 
politicians as the incatnation of their ideal “‘ France, ”’ just as 
General Chiang Kai-shek is quite arbitrarily selected by them as 
the incarnation of their ideal “China.” But he is teally the 
incatnation of nothing but the modern notion that a State is 
an eternally self-existing thing which can continue tranquilly 
to subsist with its head cut off. Even a hen cannot do that 
for long! If France discards her legitimate ruler and fails im- 
mediately to find another, accepted everywhete, the idea that one 
ot the other favoured pretender is the lawful ruler of a continu- 
ing united “ France ” can only be the patent of endless confusion. 
Different nations will make different choices of pretenders ; dif- 
ferent tegions will submit to different régimes, each contend- 
ing that it is the legitimate one. Civil war will be encour- 
aged and the desires of vast populations contradicted by foreign 
force. Foreign possessions will be subjected to the ghost 
of a dead and vanished united nation. Different Governments 
will claim the assets of the nation which are situated in foreign 
countties, with disastrous effects on credit. Doubtless the 
Anglo-Americans ate endeavouring to force de Gaulle, as their 
protégé, on the French, probably by hinting that any other 
coutse will be the worse for them. As the intense desite of 
France is for peace, she may choose the line of least resistance 
and take de Gaulle without troubling very much about his 
politics—Communistic or otherwise. Thete is indeed a strong 
native current of sympathy with Communism in France, patti- 
cularly in the south. Communists have been raiding the Span- 
ish border, though with no success ; and if General de Gaulle 


turns against Communism he may find himself faced with: 


unsettling developments. The Maquisards already demand 
attention. 

One cannot tefuse him a tribute of wonderment. Snub- 
bed by the victorious Eisenhower and denied an entrance to 
Algiers—snubbed in Washington by Roosevelt and lamely 
supported by his English backers who had once hailed him 
with such enthusiasm, the gallant general wins the last round, 
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eclipses Giraud, and becomes the titular successor of Louis 
Napoleon as President! That career puts in a nutshell the 
changeful subservience of the Churchill Cabinet, first deferring 
to the pressute of the United States, and then to that of the 
Soviet Union. 

That remarkable reasoner, Mr. W. Spencer Churchill, has 
solemnly put forwatd in Parliament a perfectly ludicrous thesis 
in favour of regarding General de Gaulle as the de facto valer 
of France. Every international publicist will laugh at it; so 
will 2 good many children at the kindergarten. Briefly it is 
that if the general is supreme in the greater part of France, he 
is to be treated as the sovereign of the whole of it! With the 
concurrence of the Anglo-Americans, de Gaulle “has established 
an interior zone comprising the larger part of France, including 
Patis.? ‘This, says Churchill, transforms “the Committee of 
National Liberation into a Government of France, accepted by 
the people of France in its entirety.” 

Therefore, whenever an invader wishes to subjugate a 
foreign countty, all he has to do is to secure control of one- 
half of the continental portion of it and proclaim his nominee 
as the sovereign of the whole. Then he can treat the othet half 
as tebel! It need not be pointed out that this would justify 
in law the Getmans if they treated King Haakon as a rebel in 
Notway, Queert Wilhelmina as a rebel in Holland. Obviously 
it would cook the goose of General Chiang Kai-shek, if the 
National Government of China was feeble enough to avail 
itself of such puetile sophistry. Mr. Spencer Churchill’s thetoric 
has always been kept in better polish than his logic. As 2a 
thetotician he is admirable, and incomparable since Kerensky. 
His logical science tests on the fundamental axiom embodied 
in the fotmula—‘‘ heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 

Regatding the eastern Mediterranean, where France had a 
foothold in Syria and the Lebanon, her mandates from the 
League of Nations in this region have been reduced to nothing. 
Legally, these mandates, having been conferred by the Société 
des Nations, have disappeared with the impossibility of its 
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functioning, and with the occurrence of hostilities between some 
of the former allied and associated Powets who had seized 
from Turkey the tertitoties' over which the mandates extended. 
The system of “‘ mandates,” copied by Dr. Smuts from the 
Roman Law, was never anything else than a solemn hypoctisy. 
Nobody ever quite knew who was the local sovereign, or who 
gave the mandate ; ot in whose interest it existed. It appeared 
from the text of the relevant treaties that the countries affected 
by “A” mandates wete to be independent aided by the friend- 
ly offices and advice of the mandatary, while the countries af- 
fected by a “‘B” mandate were only to be “ semi-sovereign = 
controlled in theit foreign relations by the mandatary Power: 
and the uncivilized countries in respect of which a “C” man- 
date was given were to be tegatded as incorporated in the 
territory of the mandatary. As a matter of fact, it was only 
the “C” territories that experienced the intended effects. 
The “B” mandate regions were practically administered as the 
“C” mandate regions wete ostensibly to have been—v.e. as part 
and patcel of the mandataty’s territory ; andthe “A” mandate 
tegions (among which were Syria and the Lebanon) remained 
actually in the position of  B” mandate regions. That is, instead 
of being independent and amicably guided, they were teally 
conttolled by the mandatary—in these instances, France. 
That was a highly ambiguous position: it produced endless 
conflicts, in British Iraq and Transjordan as well as in the 
French states. Britain, from her entrenched positions in Pales- 
tine and Iraq, virtually handed Syria and the Lebanon over to de 
Gaulle. But with growing friction the local Governments 
were encouraged to throw off French control, and the Lebanon 
Government consequently has become virtually independent, 
as the system of mandates intended it to be. Syria, to the 
north, pethaps remains in a mote ambiguous position: but 
it appeats to have evety intention of imitating the Lebanon 
revolt to its full extent. The massacre by Sarrail at Damascus 
is not forgotten. 


France, accotdingly, comes vety unfavourably out of the 
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picture. Control of all its home and colonial territory has 
passed out of the hands of the legitimate French Government 
into those of the anti-Axis, ot of rebels backed by the latter. 
Indo-China alone has been regularly invested with an unlimited 
autonomy which is indistinguishable from independence, 
including as it does the “power of making treaties without 
necessity for ratification and an unrestricted power of legis- 
lating ” (Saigon telegram, August 24). 


Italy 


Italy has been little less unfortunate. As in the case of 
France, the internal dissensions of her leading statesmen have 
been fatal to her prospects. It is hardly more than a yeat ago 
that the world was startled to heat that the modern Napoleon, 
Benito Mussolini, had been entrapped and incarcerated, and 
that the Fascist régime, which had done so much fot Italy, 
had been dissolved by the Fascist Grand Council. Fascism 
had abolished beggaty, teconciled capital and labout, and 
established Italy on the gtand Roman basis of patriotic unity. 
But the ghost of the nineteenth centuty seized the sceptre 
from its hand: and he who knew how to break the spell was 
in a dungeon. The whole question of the status of the Italian 
Kingdom bristles with curious and perplexing points. In 
modetn conditions, is the doctrine still valid which ascribes 
to the Head of the State, so long as he is still actively asserting 
his authority, or others are asserting it on his behalf, the totality 
of the powers and personality of the State? In Japan, there 
is of coutse not the least question of this—the Emperor is 
the State. But in Occidental countries the theoty appears to be 
daily less and less in accordance with the facts. The president 
ot monarch is mote and more regarded as a colourless nonentity, 
a kind of chameleon changing colour with the changing colours 
of electoral majorities, and devoid of all will and initiative of his 
own. Who was once the teal sovereign of the five hinterland pro- 
vinces of China? Surely and factually it was Chiang Kai-shek 
_and not the amiable and ineffectual old gentleman who was 
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styled, pour rire, ‘“‘ President of China!’?? Who was the teal 
sovereign, the teal dictator of the policy of Italy? The 
crowned but powerless descendant of the Royal House, or 
the Duce Mussolini? International law is inexorably realist. 


If power has departed from anominal ruler, the world; which » 


must tecognize facts, will not fail to ascribe power and 
responsibility to another. A revolution is not the less a 
revolution because it is a peaceful and accepted revolution, 
leaving the old names and titles unchanged and unattacked, 
but changing the pivots of powet. 
Perhaps it is too early to speculate on such themes, and 
to ask ourselves whether the real Government of Italy was 
embodied in the person of Victor Emanuele, or in that of Benito 
Mussolini; ot again in the Fascist Grand Council. On the 
otthodox theory, which tegards the Royal Crown, however 
fainéant its possessor, as conclusive, it may not be amiss to 
rematk that it was absurd to talk about the “ recognition ” of 
the Badoglio Government (or régime). As the King’s Govern- 
ment, it clearly needed no “recognition ” by anybody except 
the King. The Soviet Union, in entering into diplomatic rela- 
tions with it, was simply and formally continuing (or renewing) 
her relations with His Italian Majesty. And the surprise and 
loud complaints of anti-Axis politicians wete perfectly ridi- 
culous. Even if the King was a defeated King, he, like the 
King of the Belgians, remained 2 King—and a King to be dealt 
with as such. The position of King Victor became nevertheless 
a difficult one to define. His ‘‘ unconditional surrender ” 
cannot mean that Italy, in his person, has been blotted from the 
map. It can only mean that he and his Italy had to accept such 
terms as the Allies chose to impose after due negotiation with 
no pena gel nplonokrerper pare 
ei Celie quest, a complete deditio, and that the 
co - eee to i In the absence of the detailed 
Get, aenin es oa ea t to discuss such a contention. 
of: Tealy Sst see e new National Socialist Republic 
y problems. On the orthodox theory 
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which still holds the field, it is impossible to tepresent thts 
Republic as the teal Government of all Italy, and King 
Victor and his Badoglio Government and their successots as 
rebels against it. Some such novel theory as that which would 
represent the Duce as the real depository of sovereign powet 
prior to his abduction would have to be invoked for this purpose. 
But, on the orthodox theory, can the new Republic be consider- 
ed as in tebellion against the defeated and powerless King 
and the present Government of Rome? That is a problem 
of the extremest difficulty, and its solution demands a precise 
knowledge of the facts, and much deep thought besides. 
Apparently, on the King’s surrender, the Italian armies were 
evetywhete dissolved, and the futther defence of the country, 
as well as of Servia, Croatia and Greece, devolved entirely upon 
the Germans. The latter responded magnificently, and up 
to the begnning of August they were still in Rome. A fierce 
ttack is being launched against them by a very strong Anglo- 
American fotce on a line now toughly extending from Lucca 
to Rimini, but whether it is connected with a design to form 
a “third front”? in tertitory from which a junction might 
be effected with the Soviet forces it is impossible to say. Croatia 
might be promised anything at the expense of Setvia, and 
Hungaty might be promised anything at the expense of 
Rumania. ‘True, Rumania is an ally, and Servia always 
was—but what does that matter? So is Poland! These are 
questions of high politics and military strategy on which the 
writer can form no opinion—but they have a direct beating on 
the problem of the National Socialist Republic of Italy and its 
future. 

At least thtee dubious points are involved in that problem. 
Firstly, it is universally admitted that a soveteign tuler, as long 
as he has an atmy in the field, remains sovereign of the whole 
State, at least until and so far as some part of it has irretrievably 
passed from his grasp. But does this apply when he has been 
expelled from the entite territory of the State, and is carrying on 
his active efforts from the outside? And this has two aspects— 
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(i) where he depends solely on his outside allies and (ii) where, 
in addition, he has forces of his own. Secondly, does it 
apply when he has been expelled from the metropolitan terti- 
tory—though tetaining colonial footholds (i) of considerable 
or (ii) of insignificant, importance? Thirdly, whilst it is 
always agteed that a new State ot a new sovereign can be 
created by revolution in some patt, or in the whole territory, 
of an existing State, and has a perfect international existence so 
soon as the old ruler is seen to be incapable of re-establishing 
his control there, is that principle applicable when the tertitoty 
in question is not free to decide its own fate by force of arms, 
but is in the military occupation of a foreign belligerent State ? 
These questions have nevet been decided; indeed, they have 
never been much discussed. 

At any tate, the National Socialist Republic of Italy has 
been de facto brought into being and controls, with German 
force, northern Italy. It has the benediction of the Axis Powers 
and their enthusiastic and active help, and is busily taising its 
own devoted armies, which already ate co-operating with the 
German troops to defendtheline. And that is the main feature 
of the problem. 

In the earlier stages of the war, the Italian forces, operating 
from Tripoli as their base and co-operating with large German 
reinforcements, had advanced east and west into Egypt and 
Tunis. But with the advent of the United States into the war 
Africa had to be abandoned, and even Sardinia, Sicily, Naples 
and eventually Florence and Rome. So that the Italian net 
losses of territory to foreign control have been ‘enormous. 
Sicily, indeed, is ambitious of independence. The island was 
long an independent Kingdom: its atms ate to be found 
catved evetywhere throughout the Levant. 

es a ae er a i long-persistent tumours of the 
Satay His ‘Mit 2 : ie ear received confirmation. Ap- 
berate eleo aN and oe with the Fascist 
Stihl. appedts. fa hav = : and not only that, but the Con- 
en changed and Crown Prince 
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Humbert does not figure as King, but as a sort of ornamental 
Regent with a partly Communist Cabinet headed by Bonomi. 
Why the enthusiastic allies of a supet-Fascist dictatorship at 
Moscow ate so implacably hostile to the name of Fascism, is not 
appatent. But there is always a good deal in a name for immed- 
iate and undeveloped intelligences—and the mere name of 
“Fascist? will infuriate a “progressive” who will hail a 
Bolshevik dictatot as a brother. This very recent constitutional 
revolution furnishes a strong—ptobably a conclusive—argu- 

ment in favour of the thesis that the National Socialist Republic 

of Italy is now at any tate completely independent. Tt cannot 

be in rebellion against King Victor, when King Victor no longer 

claims the allegiance of anybody, and a totally new sovereign 

is installed in nominal control. 


The Balkans 


Nothing succeeds like success. The success of the Anglo- 
Americans in securing the withdrawal of the German forces 
from France and Belgium had its immediate repercussions in the 
detachment from the Axis of Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland, 
and indeed in the reversal of their belligerent efforts.'j They came 
within an ace of procuring the same opportunity doubling in 
Hungaty—when their influence would definitely have gone 
beyond the area of the Balkans—for Hungary has nothing to _ 
do with the Balkans—and entered the region of the Carpathians. 
From Greece, and to some extent from Setvia, the Teutonic 
troops flowed back. The Soviet forces drove from Rumania 
along the Danube and entered Belgrade, constituting a serious 
threat to Croatia; and the German troops in Setvia and Greece 
were left in the grip of conflict. Croatia was lucky in remaining 
solid; yet she is exposed, like Hungary, to attacks by the Soviet 
forces, now that Rumania and Bulgaria ate reduced to sub- 
servience. The major patt of Greece has been entered, along 
with Corfu, Samos, Lemnos and many other Greek islands, by 
the British, who have reinstated the exiled Government of 
George 11 in Athens. But it remains to be seen how far, if at 
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all, the Soviet Union will call back het Bulgatian bandogs 
from that portion of northern Greece which the patriotic 
Bulgats covet and have occupied. Part of it was taken from 
Bulgaria after the disastrous wat which broke out in 1912 with 
her Balkan allies over their Turkish conquests, and most of the 
test was awatded definitely to Greece at Versailles. Presumably 
the British will endeavour to instal themselves thete, as in 
Lemnos. But the Servian leader Brozovics is credited with 
an intention to make it an independent and Communistic 
Macedonia with Soviet help. 

The Bulgar King (Simeon_11) is an infant, the seven-yeat- 
old son of Princess Jane of Italy. It is hard to tell who was the 
real power in the country after the death of King Boris m1. Evi- 
dently the anti-Axis patty got the upper hand this autumn, and 
surrendered to the Soviets as the latter advanced: much as an 
inverse course of events that took place in Servia, where an anti- 
Axis party was installed at the outset and expelled by the German 
invasion. In Bulgaria, as in France, vindictive ptosecutions 
have been launched against the supporters of the earlier Govern- 
ment. In the “east end” of Europe such a phenomenon 
may not be so surprising as in the tolerant and cultivated ville 
lumitre. And the Bulgarian Army, which has a brilliant history 
of victories ovet Setvia, has been incorporated with that of the 

Soviet (Lisbon telegram, October 3). 

The oddly-named, and quite artificial, Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia, which is really Servia, presents a series of problems te- 
sembling those of Italy on a smaller scale. Setvia, an autono- 
mous patt of Turkey, became fully independent after the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878, and after the war of 1914, she was accorded 
under the Regicide Katageorgevits Dynasty—(1) the Austrian 
territory of Croatia (capital, Agram) (the “third partner” 
in the Austto-Hungarian Monarchy), (2) the Austro-Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, (3) neatly the whole 
Seer ye eer 
Clemenceau chose to class wih cues oe, wae 
. the Grand Duchess Adelaide 
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of Luxemburg as “ un-French.” Servia was thus wedged 
betwen Italy and Greece, and was placed in a ptecarions posi- 
tion when the former Power in 1940 invaded the latter without 
much success through Albania. Her King (Peter) was a child, 
and her statesmen were divided between maintaining neutrality 
and supporting the Greeks. A powerful Getman concentration 
passing through Bulgaria and Macedonia disposed of the Graco- 
British menace, and Italy occupied Athens and the Greek main- 
land, while Croatia fell to the Germans. (Italy had already in 

1919 by the Versailles Treaty been installed in many of the islands 

of the Greek atchipelago). Committed to the anti-Axis side, 

the Kings of Greece and Servia, with their Cabinets, thereupon 

quitted their respective countries. The latter soveteign (King 

Peter, 2 mere youth) had been induced unconstitutionally to 

declare himself of age and to extrude the ptince, his uncle, and 

his colleagues, who favoured neutrality, from their post of 

Regents. Like the King of Greece, he declared war on 

Germany. The subsequent history of these exiled Kings and 

Cabinets has not been hatmonious. 

So fat, the Servian position is difficult and complicated 
enough. But the invading Germans, indubitably giving effect 
to the emphatic desires of the population, created a new inde- 
pendent Kingdom of Croatia, to which a considerable patt of 
the Adriatic coast including Bosnia and Herzegovina was as- 
signed, though the southern pottion including Albania was 
claimed by Italy. An Italian Royal Prince was installed as its 
King. ‘The validity of this creation is an academic question. 
Its practical vindication depends on the outcome of the war. 
But Croatia was an ancient kingdom. It was incidentally in- 
corporated in the great congeries of Austrian States through 
its long connection with Hungary by a royal mattiage. It 
was only arbitrarily conquered and handed over, with much 
else, in 1919 to Servia. Morally, it ought to stand. 
“But a further complication arises. In the territory of the 
“Yugoslav” Kingdom, (é¢. agerandized Setvia), it seems 
that a considerable body of troops operating avowedly in the 
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cause of the refugee King Peter has always remained in the field, 
under the orders of General Michaelovics. As the present 
writer maintained half-a-centuty ago, in the case of the British 
putpotied annexation of the South Aftica Republics at a time 
when the latter still had armed forces at large, the legal sover- 
eignty of the Government which uninterruptedly maintains such 
forces temains intact. Otherwise, the gravest uncettainty and 
injustice will prevail, and intolerable dilemmas of allegiance will 
be of constant occutrence. And suddenly, a General ot 
Marshal “Tito”? Brozovics, who had “‘no connection with 
the old firm,” appeared with a large body of adherents in the 
north of the Kingdom, and, though long repudiated by the 
King, has been smiled upon by Mr. Churchill, and appeats to 
have had some kind of recognition by the Soviet Union— 
a eae Neil ag and as tuler of precisely what 
ee s sShageee - me have a puzzling triangle 
General “Tito” Brozovics a poet eee 2 
ene n his irregular Bolshevik af- 
filiations, and (3) the overwhelming German forces with theit 
Rees ales: It has lately been stated that under British pto- 
eg aesigriee: Peter has dismissed Michaelovics (Stock- 
gtamme i Mae nae" 4 ? ae accepted ihe. gapport ane. ‘Pre 
eae shal Tito :” or else that Michaelovics and Bro- 
an : : ave ae under the Royal egis. Anyhow, we 
ee ae having lost, if not all, at any tate fat 
gan 2 oe. France ot Italy. 

his sovereign and the mean his s ee i a 
clearly no /ocus standi in law wh hie ea he 
Pes a wnatevet—and does not appeat 
much morally. As a protégé of th d 

now ptobably of the King as well aries peas se 
REE world te a dks ), he has a factitious importance 
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the official French accounts called the Spanish victors of Baylen 
“bandits? The influence of the Soviet Union in inducing 
the Anglo-Americans to devote the most energetic efforts to 
the supplanting of the officially established Governments of 
Servia and Poland by others mote favourable to the Communist 
doctrine is tecognized by all commentators. The Soviet forces 
have failed to cross the Vistula in order to catry Watrsaw—but 
they have effected a junction with the Brozovics army (now 
officially adopted) in northern Servia. 


The Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union at the moment enjoys enormous prestige 

and an ever-increasing degree of flattering homage on the patt 
of the anti-Axis statesmen. She has succeeded Germany in the 
réle of military occupant and political mentot of. other coun- 
tries. In her potentialities as a Slav leader and a military force 
of enormous magnitude her immediate importance lies. Under 
the mantle of Slav leadership the Union can dictate to the Bal- 
kans ot go to the Adriatic and ptobably to Ankara. Asa militaty 
machine, she can tefrotize Persia and Iraq. Asa Communist 
régime, she could always count on helpful revolutionaty patties 
in Finland, Hungaty and the Balkans. And there is no question 
that she will do her utmost to exploit her advantages to the full. 
Wotld Communism was the single aim of her founders, nor is 
it likely to be unttue to them in success as it was nevef untrue 
to them in difficulties and defeat. Only the other day the Union 
has declined to meet Portugal, Spain and Switzerland in the 
Chicago Civil Aviation Conference. She has penetrated up to 

Warsaw ; at Kirkenaas into the coveted notth of Norway; into 

the matshy east of Poland. With British connivance she has 
overwhelmed Finland, Rumania and Bulgaria, while in Asia she 

has supplanted the established Shah of Persia and occupied the 

northern patt of his dominions, watching her British allies pull 

the strings attached to the new boy-Shah at Teheran. That is a 

gteat deal. The Union is no longer a Grand Peut- Etre. It is 

impossible to pretend that either Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt 
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really likes Communism of Communists. But they have shown 
themselves squeezeable. Not is Marshal Stalin a soft personality. 
He is clearly in a position to demand much, and he is not likely 
to make the mistake of ovet-playing his hand. 

He tealizes—what the Anglo-Americans have never realized 
_that the Western allies ate bound together by iton necessity, 
and that they have no need to bend obsequiously to one another. 
He has pursued his way without regard to the views and opinions 
of the Anglo-Ameticans : he has chosen his own time for action 
and his own time for quiescence: he has opened up relations 
with Mediterranean countries, conspicuously with Italy and 
Egypt—without consultation with, or notice to, Britain or 
Ametica: he has made peace and war with Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania with their powet of attorney in his capacious pocket 
and cleared them of British and Americans ; and he has brou ht 
the anti-Axis leaders in triumph to his own capital to reise 
him, and his abhorrence of Fascism. He declines the “ i 
barton Oaks plan” for a world coercion. Finland, Bulgati 
and Rumania are prostrate at his f gees ee 
aaah ioe at his feet. Setvia has admitted 

armies into Belgrade and Ragusa. His difficulty lies i 
that intractable tegion of Poland. The U ited ae eh anara 
teed it—and although Mr, Churchill Antalya te 
assert that she did not guarantee its b ee ce si 
land and America thete is a cert . Sneraneke see 
pantaloon’s patt to save Poland as eae sci ap Re 
considerable portion of her ey eas ee 
concession by the Soviet Union of di ve . ts ae 
accepted insignia of nationhood Ue ee eenceneer- ie 

—to the Federated Soviet Repub- 
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duce the legitimate Government in London to amalgamate with 
this entirely new claimant to sovereignty is pathetic—and so far 
unsuccessful. Australia, for example, was politely notified by 
Moscow that the Australian envoy there could no longer take 
charge of Polish interests as Poland was now sending her own 
envoy through the new Communist Committee (Stockholm telegram, 
August 25). This little incident shows the danger of departing 
from the ptinciple that an existing Government is to be recog- 
nized everywhere until definitely deposed. It puts Australia 
vis-d-vis Poland in an awkward and invidious position, and 
almost compels het to tecognize a Government which she con- 
siders to be destitute of authority. 


The Rest of Europe 


Belgium saw her entire continental tettitory occupied by 
the enemy. So did Holland, whose East Indian colonies have 
been occupied by Japan. But the one retained the Congo 
State, and the other Curagao. Theit territories cannot, thete- 
fore, be said to have been entitely occupied, as is the case with 
Norway—unless Norway is still in possession of a sufficiently 
considerable tertitory in the shape of Spitsbergen. Practically 
the whole of Belgium has within the last two months been evacu- 
ated, together with a strip of southern Holland as fat as Nime- 
guen. Many‘questions will no doubt arise as to the validity of the 
acts of the Getman forces accomplished during the occupation. 
It is, of course, a gross error to suppose that military occupation, 
however solid, can confer the rights of a sovereign on the oc- 
cupying State, and entitle it to alter the laws and institutions of 
the country, to destroy its monuments of to supersede its judi- 
ciary—except so far as such changes may be dictated by military 
necessity. General Hisenhowet appeats to think othewise, and 
indeed is said to have proclaimed himself the “legislative, 
judicial and administrative authority ” of the territory occupied 
by the Allied forces. But this was an imprudent mistake 5 
except so far as military necessity dictates, he has no tight 
to interfere with the institutions he finds established anywhere. 
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It is noteworthy, as showing the ttend of politics in the anti- 
Axis camp, that a Communist has been admitted to the Belgium 
Cabinet (and two to the Italian). 
Hungary, it is understood, amicably recovered the bulk of 
Transylvania from her quondam Axis pattnet, Rumania, in 
the face of the common enemy, Bolshevism—as an offset to 
which Rumania ineffectually hoped to preserve Bessarabia 
. rs . : ? 
which has now been resigned to the Soviet—not that that annex- 
ation means much, for the Soviet Union has practically annexed 
Rumania with the Anglo-American approval. Bulgaria, which 
formerly had close affinities with Czarist Russia, after co-operat- 
ing with Germany against Greece, has recently been the object 
of the forward Soviet movement, anda wat of a week ensued 
ie the two followed by a tapid submission on the patt 
re) Bulgaria to tutn het weapons against her G 
sitet a eee erman ally, to 
; oviet forces and to withdraw her own from Greec 
ong ago, tumours wete current of eee 
Be ae Bre nt of what looked like a 

g an Communistic movement blessed b 
and Roosevelt. Now it materializ dle aes 
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a leading figure, is in close relations with the Soviet Union. 
It is not clear whether Bohemia is actively fighting for her 
suzetain, the German Reich: Slovakia probably is. 

Finland, Esthonia and Latvia, thanks to their own grand 
heroism—which all the Westetn world united to praise to the 
skies four ot five yeats ago—as well as to ungrudging German 
support, were long able to vindicate their gravely menaced 
independence and integrity against the threats, offers and entreat- 
ses of theit enemies and false friends. Since the apotheosis 
of the Soviet Union, however, Finland has had to succumb. 
Riga and Reval have been overwhelmed, while Lithuania has 
gone the way of Poland. 

Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, Argentina, Turkey 
and Afghanistan have continued to presetve their neutral- 
ity in the face of all menaces. Certainly the neutrality of 
Portugal and Switzerland is of capital utility to all belligerents, 
as furnishing the only convenient common meeting ground fot 
essential purposes. Even so, Portugal has been forced to give 
unneuttal assistance by tesigning the Azores to the Allies, but 
Dr. Salazat in a spirited declaration (the Mainichi Shimbun, May 
25) boldly denied the power of the British Government to 
demand further concessions under the impression that it could 
refuse to independent countries the possibility of being genuinely 
neutral. No doubt the éatzsme of modern times, which tends 
rapidly to place the whole conduct of trade entirely in the hands 
of Governments, has enormously weakened the old position so 
strongly maintained by Jefferson, that a Government cannot be 
expected to supervise the export of arms and munitions, much 
jess that of otdinaty goods which may happen to be helpful 
to a patticular belligerent. Now that private tradets are pawns 

in the Government plans of commerce, it seems mote reasonable 
than it used to be, to expect neutral Governments to exercise 
conttol over their countrymen’s belligerent expotts. Yet no 
such theory has ever been openly proclaimed. Neutral pros- 
perity is not to be sactificed to belligerent convenience. It is 
still true that, as Jefferson wrote, “our citizens have always 
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been free to manufacture, vend and export atms,” and ate not 
to be ptohibited from exchanging them for desitable foreign 
produce merely because other nations choose to quarrel. But 
in the absence of a sttong armed neuttality it is difficult to 
vindicate this principle.’ Spain, Portugal and Turkey have 
been led by economic pressure to reduce theit exports of tungs- 
ten, chtome ote and aluminium ote to the Axis. But Turkey 
for long quite uncompromisingly resisted the attempt to in- 


duce her to suspend all trade with Getmany, and Sweden : 


with equal emphasis declined until recently to interfere with 
the export of steel ball-beatings. No doubt it may be convenient 
to Britain and Ametica to see Germany deprived of all these 
advantages, but neuttals do not exist for the covenience of 
belligerents. Three other singular demands were complied 
with by Spain. One was for the unneutral closing of the Get- 
man consulate at Tangiers. A second was for the more legiti- 
mate recall of the Spanish volunteers setving with the facie 
The thitd was a tematkable demand for the delivery of ublic 
and private Italian vessels in Spanish ports. So ae a -of- 
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international intercoutse cannot possibly go on, if envoys are 
at a moment’s notice arbitrarily to be interfered with for the 
convenience of belligerent Powets. A Minister proceeds to 
his post on the solemn faith of the receiving Power that this 
perfect sanctity will be respected at all costs. To infringe it 
is a nauseating breach of public faith and honour, and a blow 
to all confidence in international dealings. It is “to employ 
the weapons of the assassin,” and it is to be regretted that the 
heads of missions in London did not immediately apply fot 
their passports, close theit Embassies and Legations, and de- 
stroy theit archives. And it is extraordinary that the press 
genetally seems to have regarded this gross outtage tamely as 2 
mere ‘‘ depatture from precedent.” It is a shocking and per- 
haps a fatal blow to all international intercourse and confidence. 
How can the missions which are placed undet such a ban continue 
to be anything but the mouthpieces of an alien Government ? 
They can no longer perform their office, and their duty to their 
Sovereigns is to relinquish its pretence. ‘Mr. Churchill may plead 
the necessities of wat—but the sanctity of Ambassadors is 2 
major necessity of mankind. 

Spain and Sweden, the latter as traditionally suspicious 
of Russia and the former as grateful to Germany for helping 
her to get tid of the Communist cancer which was sapping her 
vitality, have had great difficulties in resisting efforts to draw 
them into the wat: and all neutral countries have sustained 
direct injuties, the most conspicuous being the bombardment 
of Schaffhausen. The position of Denmatk is anomalous. 
Occupied by German forces, but not disatmed, that Kingdom 
does not appeat to be formally or otherwise at wat with any 
anti-Axis countty ; yet of course her territory must be subject 
to anti-Axis attack. Iceland, which for five yeats has been 
independent of Denmark and only joined to that countty by 
the accident of having the same King, has been completely 
overrun by American forces, and appeats to have repudiated 
even the vety nominal authority of King Christian x. 

Turkey is perhaps in the most difficult situation of all 
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in this respect. Wedged between the Soviet Union on the 
notth and British-controlled countries on the east, she is 
in a truly delicate position, the difficulties of which have 
been evaded with consummate skill. Again and again 
she has been teported as on the point of joining the anti- 
Axis side. As invariably she has been revealed as entirely 
opposed to doing so, although (like Argentina) she has 
broken off relations with Germany. And “‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” Turkey has been promised “a back 
seat” at the anticipated post-wat conference, but the jeal- 
ousies and differences which divide the Powers ate likely to 
tender the back seat the most important one. Those who tefer 
= oy ae bs Mes oe ee count in world 
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it the mote magnanimous? By the way, it may interest perfervid 
pattiots to know that the popular tune, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” is not English at all, but Irish, and may be sung by 
patriots here with a clear conscience | 


Britain and America 


The United Kingdom has lost control of little excepting 
the Channel Islands (the continued retention of which by an 
inferior naval Powet seems inexplicable), Burma and the 
Malay peninsula, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the 
Indian Ocean and all important fortified bases in ast 
Asia. On the other hand, Great Britain has obtained the control 
of much at the expense of France, in Syria, Africa and Mada- 
gascar, though not nearly sufficient to compensate for the loss 
of Asiatic teak, tin, rubber and petroleum. Her subservience 
to Washington and Moscow may be politic, but can hardly 
be palatable. No British patriot who knows anything of the 
history of their acquisition would wish to tetain possession 
of Burma and the Malay peninsula—which latter England mis- 
leadingly proclaimed to the last was “‘ not British territory he 

The United States has lost little or nothing, and her 
gains have been less in the direction of control over specific 
tertitory than in that of general penettation in all direcitons. 
That is not so spectacular a method, but it has the advantage of 
ubiquity. America is in the West Indian Islands, in Curacao, 
in France, in Belgium, in Australia, in India and even in Great 
Britain, and especially in Morocco, Algeria and Iceland. It is 
in het ambitions and self-approval that her importance lies, 
as also in her material resources. In that respect she may be 
compated with the Soviet Union. The wat has had the effect 
of creating an apparent solidarity of the North and South 
Americas. The successive Pan-American Congresses of 1938- 
41 committed the various Republics to a vague course of united 
action—not against Bolshevism, but against what Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill call “‘ Hitlerism.” To these indefinite 
suggestions Washington gave its own interpretation, and re- 
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quited the sister States to discontinue diplomatic telations with 
the Axis. Argentina and Chile long resisted this unjustifiable 
dictation, but economic ptessute at length brought them to 
compliance. But when Argentina and Bolivia accepted Govetn- 
ments which were supposed to have strictly neutral leanings, 
the United States abruptly severed relations with them The 
hemispheric bloc cannot therefore be said to be made of solid 
matble. Of coutse the mete discontinuance of diplomatic 
relations does not amount to a state of wat, though it is often 
a prelude to it ; and it would bea senseless error to suppose the 
Axis States to be at wat with all those of South America. Gteat 
Britain had no diplomatic relations with Mexico for many yeats 
after the assassination of the Empetor Maximilian, and none 
with Servia for several years after the assassination of the King 
and Queen. But there was no thought of war with Mexico 
or with Servia: and commercial telations continued. Brazil 


seems the only one of the Republics which has actually sent 
ttoops abroad against the Axis. 


The Customs of War 
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a considered policy: and, what is worse, leading motalists 
have begun to justify them, like vivisection, on the baldest 
grounds of opportunism, such as “shortening the war a 
and ‘‘spating the lives of American soldiets.” Yet how can 
anyone expect to weaken the resistance of an antagonist by 
slaughtering his wife and children ?. 


Greater East Asia: Conclusion 


Viewing the situation, thetefore, as a whole, we see the 
entire framework of the war transformed. In place of a Franco- 
British challenge of Germany over Poland, we see England still 
at grips with Germany over the prostrate bodies of Poland, 
France and southern Italy. Wesce the border countties trampl- 
ed beneath the contending feet of alien atmies. “We see the 
consummate statesmanship of King Gustavus, of Sefior Salazar, 
of Gerneral Franco, of the rulets of Switzerland, Turkey, At- 
gentina and Afghanistan, steering theit countries through the 
tossing and foaming breakers of warlike fury and terror. More 
insistently of them all, we see two sttange great figures looming 
through the mist of conflict: both of the notth—essentially 
divorced from Europe and from Europe’s culture. The one 
emerges from the frosty halo of the Russian steppes and the 
flinty solitudes of the Caucasus. It is the uncompromising 
creed of Communism—a twentieth century Islam with a slogan 
of paradise for the world in its mouth, and in its hand a sword 
of steel. It has its votaties in all lands; and they have given 
it to Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. Its eyes gaze southward 
and westward, and thete is no limit to its vision. The other 
ficute crosses the broad Atlantic to meet it from once Puritan 
North Ametica: it has a gospel no less materialistic ; its visions 
ate of oil, rubber and ship; dances and drinks and bank- 
vaults and of the puppet-show of democtacy. 

The horizon darkens as these two figutes—the one without 
respect for anything but determined intellect, the other without 
respect for anything but dollars, excitement and self-assertiveness 
—advance to meet. Europe—Great Britain—France—Rome— 
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the civilization of thirty centuties—ate gaa eras of vast 
alien forces that they passionately try to conciliate. ers 
In the Orient, the age-old gospel of Hakko Ichin—of hat- 
individuals and nations, each finding and 
sari ehapaeeetai i f the whole—beyond 
delighting in its fit place in the economy of the \ y 
dispute is knitting the fabric of Eastern Asia into a complex 
of United Nations—Manchutia, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Annam, Cambodia and Tonkin, Thai, Java, Sumatra, Burma, 
Indonesia—who stand firm and victorious in confident te- 
pudiation of all dictation and oppression from the intrusive 
and unquiet West, and in the spirit of the inspiting Declata- 
tion of the Greater East Asian. Assembly and Mr. Shighémitsu’s 
brilliant discourse of October 30. The idea has found further 
expression in West Asia, whete the Turkish President just 
lately, on October 30, emphasized the mission of his country 
to “conttibute to the cteation of a new state of things 
whereby evety nation can enjoy its Ptoper place in the world.” 
The sole exception, the government of Chungking, exercises less 
and less conttol ftom week to week, and is faced by a formi- 
dable Communist development covertly favoute 
Allied publicists. Tt is fast becomin 
American ait-raidets. Lastly; we 
Pottance of the Pan-Arabian Con 
contestants face the coming events 
It is not to be supposed that t 
obviously exist between the Allies 
to decide the issue Cettainly the 


d by many 
g a mete springboard for 
should not forget the im- 
Stess at Cairo. Thus the 
of the winter, 

he conflicts of interest which 
will come to a head in time 
British ate no more anxious 


that position. Probably Marshal S 
England controlled 
and America ruled by My 

doubt the United Sta nae anes than by Mr. Roosevelt, No 
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likely the feeling is warmly teciprocated. None of pau oe 
is likely to make a break in the alliance. A firm en : ponder 
the part of Germany in the self-sufficient fortress of cen : 
Eutope, and a tepetition of the striking victories of ee : 
the mainland of China and in the ocean off Taiwan and Pa 
Philippines, however, may lead to a belated realization we ie 
patt of their antagonists that to attempt the annihilation ) 
enthusiatsic and skilful enemy is a policy which does not pay. 


— December 14, 1944 
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By SHOH-JI IZAWA 


EFORE the outbreak of the Pacific war, when the China 
affair had been going on for some years, Japan made no 
setious efforts to place the national structure on a total war 
footing, though she was fully aware that the positive Anglo- 
American obstructionist policy would lead to the culmination 
of an unprecedented major showdown in East Asia. The 
result was that, when the expected Pacific showdown came, she 
was suddenly obliged to execute a series of quick-fire ptograim- 
mes to co-ordinate the activities of all the departments of 
national endeavour. The then Tohjo Ministry, therefore, put 
into motion hastily prepared drastic measures designed to 
organize a total wat structure by catrying out the required 
oe oe eat economic and administrative 
beyond doubt sound fe ie a a eae ey Bd 
Bremnse-the plane ia 8 fealization was thwarted principally 
Piemented wete so very authoritarian in 


nature that they gave tise t os 
‘ O a melan 
confusions. ge of complications and 


The Tohjo Ministr 
yeats and a half avowe 
added accent 


alienated itself from public opi 
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ctitical discussions on the wattime administrative policies. 
Then in March last, when ceftain emergency measutes were 
promulgated, it came in for a storm of criticism from all quarters 
notwithstanding the fact that any War Cabinet would have been 
justified to enforce them. Popular antipathy, which had — 
been pent up, thus burst out quite openly and the position © 

the Tohjo Ministry came to be shaken. After that, when the 
gtavity of the war situation became intensified with the American 
encroachment upon Saipan, the Tohjo Ministry resigned in 
favour of the formation of a sttong Cabinet capable of com- 
manding public suppott. 

It i aoe ne the Tohjo Ministry went out of office 
chiefly because its reformist policy executed with undue im- 
patience and haste caused an unbridgeable gap between it and 
public opinion. Under such 2 confrontation it was not surpris- 
ing that it failed to achieve desired results in several fields of 
wattime activity. The Koiso Cabinet has been formed to fill 
that gap and thereby direct the total efforts of the nation for 
the decisive prosecution of the war. However, it 1s absolutely 
impossible for Premier General Koiso to teverse all the measures 
implemented by his predecessor. Those pertaining to relations 
between the Government and the people can be revised ; 
whereas those connected with the waging of hostilities will have 
to be maintained or wherever necessaty improved upon to 
realize the declared wat objective. Put differently, it means 
that the Koiso Cabinet, while pursuing the war conduct policy 
laid down by the Tohjo Ministry still more vigorously, will 
endeavour its best to meliorate the home policy so as to make 
the people feel that they ate not being subjected to a high- 
pressute authoritarian control. In carrying on the administra- 
tion, the Tohjo Ministry displayed a theoretical .consistency. 
Hence, it came to face a deadlock which hindered the materializa- 
tion of co-ordinated activity, even though it attained satisfactory 
results in some departments of national endeavour. The Koiso 
Cabinet has been called upon to exhibit practical consistency in 
order to consummate full-scale co-ordinated activity. 
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Premier Genetal Koiso is a broad-minded statesman of 
conviction. He has matute common sense and well-grounded 
political ability. He has announced his policy as concentration 
of Japan’s total strength on the ptosecution of the war in q 
spitit of grand concordia. It is understood that he has no 
intention of effecting a broad change in the administrative 
machinery ; nor does he desite to carry out a thorough te. 
vamping of the frameworks of the Taisei Yokusan Kai (National 
Service Association) and the Taisei Yokusan Seiji Kai (National 
Service Political Association). This does not mean that he is 
satisfied with the present administrative fabric and the make-ups 
of the two associations. It is said that before he was com- 
manded by the Emperor to form the Cabinet he had ideas of 
his own in regard to administrative reforms and teotganization 
of the two associations. Inasmuch as he formed the Cabinet 
eat Eeeuates es pace unfolded by the Ametican 
meet the situation would be ‘ ioe Con aid we fall 
Aig cabin wa : enable the people to give full 
chinety, limiting reforms to - u : roidable oe wed 
a cence navoidable minium. He arrived 

> 1s convinced that the secret of 
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concordia.” Thereafter, addressing the gubernatorial con- 
ference late in the same month and speaking at the eighty-fifth 
session of the Diet convoked early in September to transact 
exttaotdinary business, he reiterated his conviction in grand 
concotdia. He believes that, if the Japanese people bear the 
burden of war in their respective fields of occupation by mani- 
festing great harmony among them, it will not be difficult for 
them to tender nought the Anglo-American countet-offensive 
moves. Some may criticize his advocacy of gtand concordia 
as ideological ot inspitational. That may be so; but at the 
same time it is ctystal clear that he has adopted this slogan in 
order to ptopel the full manifestation of the Japanese traditional 
spitit of national homogeneity, and thus prosecute decisive 
hostilities with resolute confidence in success. 

During the tenure of the Tohjo Ministry, the atmosphere 
at home had become somewhat gloomy due to the application 
of too much control. It is the generally agreed opinion that 
under the present flexible attitude of the Koiso Cabinet the 
atmosphere at home has become visibly bright and cheerful. 
The Koiso Cabinet is respecting the freedom of speech and the 
ptess to allow the people to advance suggestions and proposals 
for the strengthening of the national war effort, as well as for 
the promotion of the spitit of grand concordia on an unshakable 
foundation. Because the people ate enjoying the right to offer 
consttuctive criticisms and suggestions, they have come closet to 
the Government and are endeavouring theit utmost to contribute 
theit best to the national war effort. The appointment of such a 
vetetan journalist as Takétora Ogata as President of the Board 
of Information, the publicity organ of the Government, and 
concuttently Minister without Portfolio not only provides an in- 
sight into the Koiso Cabinet’s policy of respecting sound public 
opinion, but also indicates its willingness to let the people and 
the ptess know the teality of the war situation, so that they on 
their own initiative would become more than ever up and doing 
in the cause of augmenting the national war effort. On Setpem- 
bet 7 the Koiso Cabinet adopted {the following four-point 
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programme for the guidance of public opinion : 


(1) To enhance the abiding faith of the people in the national 
polity and to make them fully understand the real aspect of the war 
situation which has entered upon a desicive stage. 

(2) To give factual information to the people through all pub- 
licity organs. 

(3) To respect all bona fide popular discussions and to assume 
a liberal attitude toward all bona fide popular discussions. 

(4) To enable the people to enjoy a bright and cheerful atmosphere 
even in wattime. 

The Koiso Cabinet is said to have statted slow. Certain 
sections of the public are saying that it should enforce its 
measures with promptitude—a piece of popular advice which 
igs never have been tendered during the tenure of the Tohjo 
‘pat If the Koiso Cabinet is making a slow headway it 
i sic as au Minister Admiral Yonai has pointed out, 
oer aa to make a steady progress of solid character. The 
bie pee ee oe statted off at a quick march could not 
rae Lass ot it failed to ia due cognition of difficul- 

encounter in the way. i i 
having noted the reactions to th : ce Roe 
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must devote themselves unswervingly to the State in their respective 
fields of occupation and overcome all sorts of difficulties which may 
confront them fortified by their abiding faith in sure victory. 


The inauguration of the Supreme Council for the Ditec- 
tion of Wat on August 5 disclosed that the slow-moving Koiso 
Cabinet is indeed progressing along the tight path in a firm 
manner. During the time of the Tohjo Ministry, contacts 
between the Government and the Imperial Headquarters used 
to be maintained by holding liaison conferences. The Koiso 
Cabinet decided to replace such a procedure with a more practical 
one to intensify collaboration between the Government and 
the high command. The decision took shape in the installa- 
tion of the Supreme Council for the Direction of War, a body 
which has been charged with the duty of maintaining the utmost 
co-otdination and hatmony between the Government and the 
high command. The communiqué issued in this connection is 
reproduced : 

On Imperial sanction, the Supreme Council for the Direction of 
War has been set up to formulate the fundamental policy of war conduct 
and to adjust and harmonize military with political strategy. Simulta- 
neously, the liaison conference between the Imperial Headquarters and 
the Government has been abolished. In addition, regular exchange 
of information between the Government and the Imperial Headquarters 
will take place every week. 


The establishment of the Supreme Council for the Ditec- 
tion of War attests to the seasoned political ability of Premier 
General Koiso. By creating it, he, though enjoying a civilian 
status as Premier, has acquired for himself the privilege of 
participating in the conferences of the Imperial Headquarters 
for wat ditection. Duting the Sino-Japanese War of 1894+5 
and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, the Premiers of Japan, 
though they were civilian officials by status, were permitted by 
the Throne to attend the Imperial conferences relative to wat 
guidance. At the time of the Tohjo Cabinet, when Premier 
Tohjo in his capacity as a general in active service concurrently 
assumed the post of Chief of the Army General Staff, besides 
holding the office of the Minister of War, and the Navy Minister 
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the post of Chief of the Navy General Staff, the need of establish- 
ing a wat direction council was not felt. But when the present 
Koiso Cabinet came into being Premier Genetal Koiso, who 
is a retired general and therefore a civil official, found himself in 
an entirely different position, for the regulations in force stipulat- 
ed that all military and strategic affairs are under the control of 
the high command, that is to say, even the Premier cannot 
discuss sttategy or the amount of military strength to be used 
for any operation. That is why it became absolutely necessary 
for him to inaugurate an institution which would help the 
conduct of war by invigorating the co-operation between the 
Government and the high command and by adjusting military 
with political strategy. Viewed thus, it becomes at once appat- 


ent what significance attaches to the setting up of the Supreme 
Council for the Direction of War. 


Although the Koiso Cabinet came to be formed immediate- 
ly following the American occupation of Saipan Island, it made 
NO move to give a comprehensive explanation of its administ- 
tative policy beyond petitioning the Throne to convoke a 
ena A seg of the Diet mote than a month after re 
He as eighty-fifth Diet met in a five-day extraordinary ses- 

» tt was generally expected that Premier General Koj 
would lay before it his administrative ve. er 
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against air raids in the major cities. 
(6) To mobilize all scientific resources for the purpose of war, 


After indicating the nature of his administrative policy 
thtough these six points, Premier General Koiso hinted that 
Japan’s policy toward Korea and Taiwan (Formosa) would 
be orientated in the future. He said that both Korea and For- 
mosa “ate making substantial conttibutions to the develop- 
ment of the Empite, as well as to the prosecution of the wat 


to a successful conclusion.” Afiet referring to the conscrip- 


tion system that has been enforced in Korea and Formosa, he 
added that full consideration must be paid to the treatment of 
the people of the two localities. In other words, he implied 
that the question of elevating the political status of Korea and 
Formosa would be taken up in the future. Inasmuch as Premier 
General Kosio was Governor-General of Korea before he was 
commanded by the Emperor to organize his Cabinet, the hint 
given by him may be taken to mean that he thinks that the day 
is not fat off when Korea and Formosa will be treated as part 
and parcel of Japan proper with full political franchise accorded 
them. ‘The address of Premier General Koiso then touched 
upon Japan’s firm relations with her allies and promised the 
granting of independence to the East Indies in these words : 

In response to the aspiration of the indigenous population, the 
Japanese Government has granted the people of the East Indies par- 
ticipation in administration since last year. The Indonesian people, 
fully understanding Japan’s real intentions, have rendered substantial 
contributions toward the prosecution of the wat of gteater East Asia 
to a successful conclusion. In view of these circumstances and to 
secute lasting welfare for the Indonesian people, I hereby declare that the 


Japanese Government will recognize the independence of the East Indies 
in the future. 


The Japanese Government’s pledge of independence to the 
East Indies is in line with the principles embodied in the Greater 
East Asiatic Joint Declaration, which represents the wat aim 
of Japan. In his Diet address, Premier General Koiso explained 
the justness of the wat aim of Japan and denounced the imperial- 
istic wat objectives of Britain and America. The extraordinary 
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session of the Diet served much to increase the popularity of the 
Koiso Cabinet. However, there was some ctiticism to the 
effect that, as there were very few legislative measutes to be 
transacted, the holding of a five-day extraotdinaty session was 
rather too long. But the criticsm was soon replaced by a deeper 
sense of confidence in the Cabinet, thanks to Premier General 
Koiso’s sincere attitude toward the Legislature. Throughout 
the session he patiently listened to the popular voice and as 
far as possible gave full replies to the interpellations posed. 
In this manner he created a parliamentary atmosphere which 
satisfied all shades of opinion in the country. 
The point is, why Premier General Koiso refrained from 
laying the full aspect of his administrative policy before the 
Diet? It seems that he took such a course, because he had no 
intention of winning popularity by announcing a grandiose 
paper programme in the midst of the decisive stage of the war. 
So he bluntly said: “‘ The question is to win victory by pur- 
suing a magnificant and dating strategy, which can be attained 
only by augmenting wat production and by’ stabilizing the na- 
tional livelihood.” Since the fundamental policy of the Koiso 
Cabinet is to strive for winning victoty, it is exerting its utmost 
to augment wat production and stabilize the living of the general 
pean making a pompous show of its efforts. The 
Abit oF ony has been te-examined and a certain 
the full diobillieein fee fe ae Sha as 
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to appoint servicemen or men who are not well known. There 
may be something in it. Still it must be remembered that 
Premier General Koiso has a large citcle of friends among set- 
vicemen, and that he has every right to select capable men not 
only from among bureaucracts, but also from among sefvice- 
men and men of action who ate not well known. Until and 
unless the persons chosen by him fail to give good accounts of 
their efficiency, the criticism concerning preferential treatment 
cannot be said to have any cogent basis. Meanwhile, note 
should be taken of the fact that a new body called the Co- 
otdinated Planning Board consisting of the experts from the 
vatious Ministries has lately been established to serve as a brain 
trust for the Cabinet. It is understood that several non-official 
experts will be appointed as stuff members of this board in the 
neat future. During the previous Ministry, as Premier General 
Tohjo was concuttently War Minister, the Military Affairs 
Bureau in the Wat Ministry served as a brain trust for him. Pre- 
mier General Koiso does not concurrently hold the Portfolio of 
War which has been entrusted to Field Marshal Ghén Sughiyama. 
It is, therefore, that the new brain trust has been organized. 
Though a soldier-statesman, Premier General Koiso does 
not wish to be dictatorial toward the people. It is believed 
that he is very much anxious to carty out a thorough revamping 
of the administrative machinery and the organizational struc- 
tures of vatious public bodies affiliated with the Government 
in compliance with popular sentiments, but the tenseness 10 
the war situation has prevented him from so doing. He has 
consequently been obliged to strengthen the national movement 
for enhancing the wat effort. At a monsttous public rally 
held in Hibiya Park, Tokyo, on October 20 immediately after 
the brilliant successes attained against American task force 
squadrons off Formosa, Premier General Koiso said: “The 
signal victory won by Japan’s air atm in the aerial battle off 
Taiwan is a prelude to further brilliant successes in store for 
Japan. Japan must go through a string of decisive battles 
to wrest back the strategical initiative from the enemy.” Tutn- 
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ing to China, he reaffirmed his predecessot’s policy and declated ; 
“The Chinese people ate Japan’s friends, while even those 
Chungking troops who ate opposed to co-operation with Amer- 
ica and Britain will not be tegatded as Japan’s enemy.” He 
also admitted that Japan has suffered a considerable loss in 
shipping, but assured the nation that shipbuilding this year has 


already doubled the mark of last year, adding that Japan’s. 


wat production “is steadily taking a sharp upward curve.” 
Following the Hibiya rally, the Pacific war situation witness- 
ed a further intensification with the landing of American troops 
on Leyte Island, which lies between Luzon and Mindanao, the 
two major islands in the Philippine Group. Now that the 
United States in concert with her operations in Leyte ate trying 
to penetrate deep into the adjacent Samar Island besides con- 
ducting widespread air raids, the war has definitely entered the 
decisive stage. In the meantime, the Japanese ait atm is scot- 
Ing great results, while the Japanese Army and Navy fotces ate 


pursuing with gtimness the “attack-and-desttoy” tactics. On 
the other hand, American long- 
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extraotdinaty session of the Diet, he announced that all legislative 
measutes passed would be promptly and vigorously executed. 
Further on October 6 he tequested his Cabinet colleagues to 
devote theit whole attention to the strengthening of the war pro- 
secution structure by removing all obstacles in the way. He 
also asked them to discourage sectionalism, which hampers the 
smooth conduct of wat, in the departments under their charge, 
as well as to exercise firm conttol over theit subordinates. Then 
on October 23 he issued fresh instructions to the Ministries scath- 
ingly deprecating sectionalism and toutinism and exhorting the 
public servants to lead the nation by setting examples in unte- 
mitting devotion to service, enterprise and faithful assumption of 
responsibility. The instructions, among other things, enjoined : 
The emergency war situation calls upon the Government officials to 
abide by wartime service regulations, which must be rigid ones. Ex- 
changes of non-urgent correspondences and exchanges of visits and in- 
quities must be deprecated. All documents received by the desks must 
be immediately attended to for necessary action. All routine matters must 
be settled orally as much as possible. Every effort must be made toward 
simplification of business. Especially must be deprecated such an attitude 
on the part of officials in wartime as to miss opportunities by taking 
dilatory action for fear of committing mistakes, though cautiousness is a 


commendable virtue. All officials are requested to deal with their busi- 
ness promptly and vigorously on theit own initiative and responsibility. 


From the tone of Premier General Koiso’s instructions 
to the Government officials one can glimpse the positive nature 
of his administrative policy designed to bolster the national war 
effort to the limit required for carrying on the gradually unfold- 
ing decisive hostilities. | His administrative policy is only a 
part of his fundamental policy which aims at insuring the undet- 
taking of telentless wat operations by executing dating strategies. 
The Koiso Cabinet has adopted a vigorous fighting policy, 
because it is convinced that the time is drawing neat when Japan 
must go all out against Britain and the United States to fight a 
seties of decisive onslaughts from the Pacific sector to the Burma 
front fot the endutable consummation of the declared objective 
of creating a greater East Asia in accord with the principles 
of the Greater East Asiatic Joint Declaration. 
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By HIKOMATSU KAMIKAW A 


EVEALING the real wat aims of Ametica, Britain and 
the Soviet Union, the “ Charter of the United Nations” 
has attracted widespread attention. It was made public on 
October 9 last following the Four-Power Conference among 
America, Britain, the Soviet Union and Chungking held at 
Dumbarton Oaks in the suburbs of Washington, D.C., lastin 
from early in August to early in October. A sutvey of che 
diplomatic annals of modern Europe discloses that every bi 
wat on that continent has invariably been followed by the 
adoption of a new international system sponsored by the vice 
ue . saat to petpetuate their militry achievements on 
s ne han oes maintain theit post-bellum international 
er on the other. For instance, the Thirt Years’ 
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and of securing leadership not only of Europe, but also of 
the world on the part of the victor nations which had succeeded 
in eliminating Napoleon’s ambition for world control. 

As tecorded in history, it was the Holy Alliance that was 
instrumental in suppressing the liberalistic revolutions during 
the monarchial testoration in France as a consetvative organ, 
while it was the European Directory that, as successor to the 
alliance between Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia against 
Napoleon, endeavoured to maintain the post-bellum order and to 
establish the big Powers’ intetnational leadership by depriving 
France of any opportunity to tise again. Needless to elaborate, 
Britain had organized and operated the European Ditectoty 
as an attempt to prevent France from rising again. Moteovert, 
she had assiduously pursued a balance of power policy toward 
Europe in otder to keep Russia and Austtia divided, thereby 
nullifying any chance of theit growing increasingly powerful 
either separately or jointly. Inasmuch as Britain is a firm believ- 
et in the balance of power policy, it would not be a mere 
figment of imagination to say that her ready adherence to the 
Charter of the United Nations is not free from ulterior motive. 
It is still fresh in the memory of the international public that, 
at the termination of the last World War, Britain, France and 
America, the leaders of the victor nations, organized the League 
of Nations under the plausible pretext of realizing international 
justice and maintaining world peace ; but, in reality, they set 
up the League machinery to impose their hegemony over the 
wotld, and yet Britain continued to pursue her traditional 
balance of power policy, which caused America to back out of 
it at the last moment. So far as Japan is concerned, there is 
hardly any substance in the “ Dumbarton Oaks” plan, for it has 
been conceived and designed on the hypothetical basis of the 
ultimate victory of the signatory Powers. Since it aims at 
initiating the world mastery of them in the post-wat period, 
its pattern is as onesided as those of the Westphalia system, 
the Holy Alliance, the European Directory and the League of 
Nations. A mete glance at the’charter is enough to convince any- 
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one that it envisages the introduction of an oligatchical system 
to reimpose the ante-bellum international status quo, and thus 
deprive Japan and Germany of their legitimate tight to tehabili- 
tate a teformed state of things in theit respective spheres of 
the world. 

The Charter of the United Nationst esembles the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in form, but it differs from the latter 
in substance, otganization and function. The fundamental 
difference between the two lies in the fact that whereas the League 
of Nations was an international organ for discussion, that is 
to say, 2 medium for teflecting world opinion, the charter 
grants the United Nations representing a combination of Powers 
the tight to form an executive organ and to administer sanctions 
against the aggressor nation ot nations. As the present 
combination called the United Nations is essentially a military 
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would be petmitted to participate in the management of the 
new otgan. It has been made known that the non-perma- 
nent membets will be elected from among the United Nations 
except America, Britain, the Soviet Union and Chungking for a 
term of office lasting two yeats. No sharp vision is requited 
to obsetve that the non-permanent members will be advanta- 
geously utilized by America, Britain and the Soviet Union, 
who will actually tun the Security Council. 

The Secutity Council has been proposed as an ofgan to 
deliberate on all important international political issues, adjudi- 
cate on international complications of importance and chastize 
the breaker of international peace, or aggressor. It is scarcely 
necessaty to mention that its primary task will be to enforce 
sanctions against the so-called aggressor nation. It is ptovided 
that a military staff committee be organized under the Security 
Council as an otgan for preparing and planning the use of armed 
force against the so-called aggressor nation. This military staff 
committee will be nothing but the combined military headquar- 
cers of America, Britain and the Soviet Union, and it will look 
after all plans and affairs relating to their armaments and use 
of armed force. It will, therefore, consist of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the permanent membets of the Security Council or their 
reptesentatives. In other words, it will be the supreme military 
council of Ametica, Britain and the Soviet Union headed by 
their respective Chiefs of Staff. In the event of an emergency 


‘arising calling for the application of sanctions against an ag- 


gtessot nation, not only will the Security Council have at its 
disposal the armaments of America, Britain and the Soviet Union, 
but also will exercise power to control or use the armaments 
of other United Nations. The contracting patties justify the 
delegation of such broad power on the ground that the Charter 
of the United Nations provides that the Security Council assume 
the primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security and act on behalf of the United Nations to 
catty out theit duties. Chapter vz, Section Br of the chatter 
treads: “In order to secure prompt and effective action by the 
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organization, the members of the organization should, by the 
chatter, confer on the Secutity Council the primary tesponsibili- 
ty for the maintenance of international peace and security and 
should agree that, in catrying out these duties under this respon- 
sibility, it should act on their behalf.” It is further stipulated 
that all the United Nations must abide by the decisions of the 
Security Council, which they must catty out. ‘Chapter v1, Sec- 
tion B 4 states: “All members of the organization should 
obligate themselves to accept the decisions of the Secutity 
Council and to carry them out in accordance with the provisions 
of the charter.” The implication of these two sections is that 
America, Britain and the Soviet Union, forming the nucleus 
of the Security Council, will arrogate powers themselves in 
the name of the United Nations to adjudicate and act on all 
important international happenings. 
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the principal international machinety envisaged in the chatter. 
In consequence of this fact, the charter must be viewed as an 
Anglo-American-Soviet project of spoilation and domination 
in the aftet-war period. 

Last but not least important difference between the new 
machinery and the League of Nations is that the former is an 
organization which peremptorily demands the maintenance of 
the status quo by refusing to take note of the concrete changes in 
the international situation. ‘The twenty yeats’ history of the 
League of Nations shows that it has been nothing mote ot less 
than an organ for maintaining the status quo on the basis of the 
Versailles peace fabric. And yet the Covenant of the League 
of Nations envisages the advisability of a peaceful change of 
international conditions in Article xrx, which treads: “The 
Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by 
members of the League of tteaties which have become inappli- 
eable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” It is a 
matter of common knowledge that this provision has never 
been invoked by the League of Nations since its inception. 
The Charter of the United Nations even makes no gesture to 
welcome a peaceful change of international conditions ; on the 
contrary, it takes an open, bold stand for the maintenance of 
the status quo. By drafting such a chatter for the security of 
the world, its principal authors—America, Britain and the Soviet 
Union—have inadvertently exposed their self-created domineer- 
ing complex and also their impottunate desite to settle the 
political and economic issues of the world palatable to theit 
expansionist taste. One thing, however, must be given due 
attention ; that is, the chatter makes it plain that its principal 
authors ate determined not to leave any stone unturned in their 
attempt to catty it into effect. 

The very nature of the organization of the United Nations 
reminds one mote of the European Ditectory system than of 
the League of Nations,to which of coutse it beats a superficial 
tesemblance. ‘The proposed machinery after the war will 
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be nothing but a continuation of that of the present Uniteg 
Nations, with America, Britain and the Soviet Union playing 
the major rdle. At the same time, the driving power of the 
United Nations in the post-wat period will be the extensiog 
of the present military alliance among Ametica, Britain and 
the Soviet Union. Just as the European Directory was q 
continuation of the Four-Power Alliance among England 
Russia, Austria and Prussia during the Napoleonic Wats, 
which was draped in European conciliation, so the present 
organization is an extension of the military alliance among 
America, Britain and the Soviet Union, which is adorned 
with the accoutrements of the United Nations. Again, just 
: > 
as the European Directory was nothing but a despotic 
oligarchical system evolved by the four big Powers rt 
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By KAZUO KAWAI 


Ne the American public on November 7 re-elected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to a fourth term as President 
of the United States, it was in no way a surprise. Nevertheless 
the election, expected as was its outcome, revealed many features 
which desetve attention for the implications they hold con- 
cerning the current trends in American public life. 

The margin by which Roosevelt won his victory ovet 
Thomas E. Dewey was cleat-cut. Although at the time of 
this writing all the votes had not yet been counted—for it will 
take a full month after the election to count the last of the absen-, 
tee soldiers’ votes brought in by mail—it became clear enough 
within a few hours after the polls opened that Dewey, despite 
all his pre-election imprtessiveness, stood no chance of winning 
against the flood of Roosevelt votes which came pouring in. 
As the score now stands, it seems that Roosevelt has secuted 
413 electoral votes to 118 for Dewey, while out of the popular 
votes totalling mote than 50,000,000 it is clear that Roosevelt 
will enjoy a majority of well over 3,000,000 by the time all 
returns have been tabulated. 

As for the outcome by states, Dewey managed to carry 
only Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Neb- 
taska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, with the race running patticularly close in Ohio 
and Michigan. In fact, although at the time of this writing 
Dewey is being credited with victory by a narrow margin in 
Michigan, there was still a slight possibility that the final tabula- 
tion of the teturns would find this state with its 20 electoral 
votes on Roosevelt’s side. Out of the total of 48 states in 
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the Union, therefore, Roosevelt has cleatly carried at least 35, 
In connection with the ptesidential election, it should inc- 
dentally be noted as significant that the’ Democtatic supporters 
of Roosevelt have distinctly added to theit strength in both 
Houses of Congtess. In the Senate the Democrats have won 
19 out of the 32 contested seats to give them at least 55 seats 
out of the total of 96, while in the House of Representatives the 
Democrats have come to hold a plurality of at least 49 seats 
over the Republicans with 13 seats still undecided. Although 
such a plurality in the House of Representatives with its total 
of 435 members does not give the Democrats by any means 
an ovetwhelming margin of strength, it should nevertheless 
be more than sufficient, together with the unquestioned Democ- 
ratic conttol of the Senate, to give President Roosevelt a whip 
hand over the Legislature. It is much ,more than Roosevelt 
has been able to command during the past session of Congress 
when the Democratic plurality in the House of Representatives 

dangerously approached the vanishing point. 
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in New England, the states which went for Dewey are all to be 
found in the Middle West. Colorado and Wyoming with theit 
spatse populations are politically unimportant, while Maine 
and Vermont with their dwindling populations and economic 
backwardness represent the stagnant and consetvative hintet- 
land of a New England the other sections of which, with their 
increasing industrialization and urbanization, have cast off theit 
traditional Republicanism. The saying ““ As goes Maine, so 
goes the nation” may have been ttue a generation ago, but 
its cutrent of political progress has now swept past to leave 
Maine and its neighbour Vermont as an abandoned little back- 
water eddy. 

Colorado, Wyoming, Maine and Vermont, therefore, signify 
little ; whatevet meaning thete is to be derived as to Roosevelt’s 
and Dewey’s tespective sources of strength is to be found in 
the fact that Roosevelt carried the Atlantic seaboard, the Far 
West, the southern border states, and of course the Solid South, 
while effective support for Dewey came almost entirely from 
the Middle West. But even here it should be noted that Illinois, 
the most highly industrialized state of this region with its mam- 
moth metropolis of Chicago, voted for Roosevelt, while the 
race was closest in Ohio and Michigan which rank next to Illinois 
among the states of this region in industrialization and urbani- 
zation. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this geographic disttibu- 
tion of votes is that, aside from the Solid South which traditional- 
ly votes overwhelmingly Democratic regardless of the particular 
candidate ot issue, Roosevelt’s chief support came from the 
sections of the countty which ate, generally speaking, industrial 
and commetcial or where agticulture is not in a particularly 
healthful condition. In contrast, Dewey’s chief support came 
almost exclusively from the blo of relatively prosperous agricul- 
tural states in the vety heart of the country. 

Hence it can be deduced that the elements which voted 
fot Roosevelt were the industtial workers who stand to benefit 
from the socialistic reforms of the New Deal, the commercial 
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class of the big cities who see in the international interventionism 
of the Roosevelt régime a promise of a vigotous government 
sponsorship of overseas trade expansion, the intellectuals of 
the cosmopolitan centres who are most susceptible to the influen- 
ce of international politics and of social theories, the poor 
farmets of the less prospetous tural areas who hope for govern- 
ment telief under the New Deal, and the tradition-bound South- 
etners who ate motivated by sentiment. 

The most vigorous opposition to Roosevelt was shown by 
the big industrialists who, jealous of the tight to run their own 
affairs without government interference, have always been an+ 
tagonistic to the authoritarian economics of the New Deal. 
But the localities in which the industrialists ate most numetous 
ate also precisely the localities where the numerically over- 
whelming labouring class, who ate predominantly pro-Roose- 
velt, ate most concenttated, so that in voting strength the indus- 
ttialists ate more than nullified. That meant that effective sup- 
port for Dewey could come only from the substantial farmers 
of the prosperous regions who see no need for government 
interference with their statisfactory condition and from the 
aap aps ies pega inland ateas to whom 
caer ciel aan affairs ate but remote concerns 
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sessed of a strong civic consciouness, would be sure to exercise 
theit franchise under any circumstances; while the greatet 
proportion of the class of potential defaulters who might of 
might not take the trouble to go to the polls would be the 
people of the lower social and economic strata and less 
developed sense of civic responsibility who would be mote 
likely to favour Roosevelt in case they did vote. 

As it happened, good weather and unexpectedly great po- 
pular interest caused more than 50,000,000 voters to tufn out 
at the polls, resulting in a majority of well overt 3,000,000 fot 
Roosevelt. Although this majority is smaller than that which 
Roosevelt has teceived in any of his three previous elections, 
and in fact is the smallest majority by which any presidential 
election has been decided since Woodtow Wilson nosed out 
Charles E. Hughes in 1916, nevertheless in view of the promis- 
ing vigout with which Dewey had pressed upon Roosevelt in 
the pre-election campaign, the 3,000,000 majority must be con- 
sidered a mote decisive victoty than Roosevelt had any logical 
reason to expect. And it proved the quality and nature of the 
class of voters who cast their ballots for Roosevelt. Based on 
almost the completest possible poll of the American electorate, 
Roosevelt’s 3,000,000 majority, therefore, represents the true 
measute of the nation’s approval of his policies and is an emphatic 
vindication of the popularity of his Administration among the 
masses. 

In view of the decisive character of Roosevelt’s victoty, 
the question arises as to whether there had ever been any chance 
at all of any other outcome. If the pre-election campaign had 
been conducted along different lines, was there a theoretical 
possibility that Dewey might have won? What social groups 
and what geographical areas might have conceivably turned the 
tide for Dewey; had he been able to capitalize on his opportuni- 
ties to the full? 

The Solid South would have remained Democratic in any 
case. So would have the great metropolitan centres where the 
labouring class and the radical intellectuals would have been 
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unshakable in theit adhesion to Roosevelt. The less prosperous 
farmers also would have pinned their hopes fort Scononne sal- 
vation upon Roosevelt undet any circumstance. Unalterably 
on the other side were the industrialists, the big business ele- 
ments concerned more with domestic rather than foreign trade, 
and the mote prosperous of the farmers, all of whom ate con- 
fdent of theit own ability to take cate of themsleves without 
government interference and therefore uphold the doctrine of 
“rugged individualism,” the traditional American form of 
laissez-faire, in opposition to the socialistic paternalism of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

But in between wete such groups as the small business 
men, the salatied workers of the middle income brackets, and 
the middle group of farmets who are neither so poot as to wel- 
come government relief not so properous as to possess unquali- 
fied confidence in the power of their own rugged individualism. 
Although the economic insecurity of the depression years had 
caused these groups to support Roosevelt’s New Deal, the 
ptospetity brought by the war boom had given these elements 
the courage to show increasing restiveness against the Roosevel- 
tian paternalism. Big business, itself emboldened by the same 
wartime ptosperity, apparently hoped by means of a vigorous 
offensive to wean these middle groups from Roosevelt and to 
attach them to the Republican side. Dewey’s hope of victory 
depended upon the success of his appeal to these groups. 
Ma gen Sian it meant that since the Solid South 
note gee a sonra were hopeless from Dewey § 
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Why Dewey failed, however, to win the critical marginal 
gtoups in these key areas is to be seen in the essential weakness 
of the campaign strategy he was forced to adopt. That strategy 
may be characterized as an indirect rather than a direct, an 
oblique tathet than a frontal, attack. It proved to be able a 
deliver only a glancing blow which Roosevelt could easily patty. 

A direct attack would have entailed an unequivocal opposi- 
tion to evety aspect of Roosevelt’s policies. It would have 
meant an open criticism of the Roosevelt Administration con- 
duct of the war, the championing of isolationism gainst Roose- 
velt’s world-wide intetventionism, the advocacy of laissez-faire 
against the planned economy of the New Deal, and the espousal 
of the traditional “ constitutional” form of democratic govern- 
ment against the buteauctacy which Roosevelt conttols as the 
instrument of his personal dictatorship. 

But only with respect to the last-named point could Dewey 
take a cleat-cut stand. Unfortunately fot him, however, this 
issue had in a sense alteady been decided in Roosevelt’s favout 
by his victories in the previous elections. Thus, although 
Dewey was upholding an historical tradition, Roosevelt had 
the advantage of a fresh ptecedent which had more recently 
been set by his te-election for the third term. In taking up 
this issue Dewey was in fact fighting for a cause which had 
already been lost. 

On all the other issues, which meant all those that were 
really vital and fresh, Dewey had to compromise. For if he 
had taken a bold stand against Roosevelt on evety issue, how- 
evet much he may have pleased the orthodox Republicans like 
the industrialists, big business, and the fatmerts of the Middle 
West, who would have voted for him in any case, he would 
not have been able to appeal sufficiently to the waveting 
marginal groups which were not free from pattiality toward 
at least some of Roosevelt’s policies. 

Hence in regard to the conduct of the wat, since wartime 
patriotism tendered Roosevelt’s position as commandet-in- 
chief unassailable in the eyes of the majotity, Dewey could 
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only say that if elected, he himself would do exactly what Roose. 
velt was doing, only with mote youthful vigour and less quar. 
relling. But the state of the wat situation enabled Roosevelt 
to urge let well enough alone and to counsel against changing 
hotses in mid-stream. Furthermore the record of the Repub. 
licans in opposing the waf-mongeting efforts of Roosevelt 
before the war could, now that the wat was on, be made to appeat 
as unpatriotic obstruction of the necessary ptepatations for the 
wat which Roosevelt could now claim he claitvoyantly foresaw 
as inevitable. 

In regard to foreign affairs, the current wat fever had rendet- 
ed isolationism temporatily so unpopular that the Republicans 
had to pretend agreement with the general lines of Roosevelt’s 
intetventionist policy. This left Dewey no alternative but to 
content himself with relatively minor ctiticisms of irrelevant 
ad eee of a policy whose general lines 
aca fe i . otced to endorse, But these criticisms, 
comparative unfamiliarity with Gass nee 
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gtoups who possessed no strong convictions, it was necessaty 
fot Dewey thus to avoid joining issues with Roosevelt squarely 
on all points. But, patadoxically, by conceding too much to 
the Democtats’ position, Dewey’s arguments were tobbed of 
all force and vitality. Roosevelt astutely laid his finger on 
this fatal flaw in Dewey’s campaign strategy when he sarcasti- 
cally dubbed Dewey the “ Me too” candidate and satirized the 
Republican position thus : 

This is the strangest election campaign I have ever seen. I have 
listened to various Republican orators urging the people to throw the 
present Administration out and to put them in, and what do they say ? 
They say in effect just this, “These incompetent bunglers in Washing- 
ton passed a lot of excellent laws about social security, labour, farm re- 
lief, soil conservation and many others and we promise, if elected, not 
to change any of them.” And they go on to say, “The same quarrel- 
some, tited old men built the greatest military machine the world had 
ever known which is fighting its way to victory and, if you elect us, 
we promise not to change any of that either. Therefore,” say these 
Republican orators, “it’s time for a change.” 

Thus it was that Dewey lost, for, despite his active and 
vigorous campaigning, the position he was forced to take was 
inconsistent and, therefore, essentially weak. In fact, although 
he statted his campaign with considetable promise, his strength 
materially deteriorated in the closing days of the campaign when 
Roosevelt mercilessly tore through the gaping holes in the Re- 
publican argument. 

It cannot be said, however, that Dewey’s defeat was due 
toa mistake in his campaign strategy. Defective as that strategy 
was, it is difficult to see how he could have chosen any other 
line of procedure under the existing circumstances. It must 
be concluded, therefore, that circumstances doomed Dewey 
to a position which rendered his defeat virtually inescapable. 

The fact that such circumstances existed can be interpreted 
to mean that political conditions in America today are such as 
to make Roosevelt the true representative of that nation. The 
election must, thetefore, be taken as an indication that his policies 
ate staunchly supported by the majority of the American people. 
It can be assumed that with the renewed vindication thus given 
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him by the electorate, Roosevelt will proceed to push his policies 
mote vigorously than ever befote. i. 

These policies imply that domestically American policies 
will be characterized by an increased trend towatd personal 
dictatorship. No nation can permit one man to tule for sixteen 
years and still pretend that it 1s a democracy. The holding of 
petiodic elections means nothing if the same man 1s constantly 
re-elected ; the most notorious tyrants in history have been dem- 
agogues who have been able to command the acclaim of the 
masses. Roosevelt may not yet be an unmitigated tytant, 
but his repeated re-election points the direction of the trend of 
the United States towatd dictatorship. Each successive step 
will make the trend more irrevocable. By permitting its peten- 
nial claimant to the White House throne to sit for another four 
years, the United States has taken another step deeper into the 
pit of permanent petsonal rule from which it will find it mote 
difficult than ever to extricate itself. 

The intensification of Roosevelt’s policies will also entail 
the further extension of the ubiquitous bureauctacy which pet- 
sonal dictatorship uses as its instrument. The longer it con- 
tinues, the more will that bureaucracy intrude itself ever widet 
and deeper into the life of every inhabitant of America to regulate 
and conttol every phase of his social and economic activities. 
Not only will political democracy tend to disappear, but social 
and economic freedom likewise. ' 
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GShiset States Gall be coreg seer ia intetventionism. The 
the exploitation of th aoe eee look ie 

of the outside world as a means of sustaining 


Te ea al fn domi ov 
EV Sanie arone ee this end, the United States will be bound 
cc Staaees gotously than ever the practice of branding 

anc waging war against any nation which stands 


in the way of Americ 
only will the United er emeny over the whole globe. Not 


S thus push the present war, but she 
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will be sute to go further to attempt the permanent perpetua- 
tion of het power thtough such a device as the projected inter- 
national security organization which she will manipulate to 
police the world to her own advantage. 

The trends in American public life, which have in recent 
years made the United States a menace to the peace and freedom 
of the test of the world, have thus been re-endorsed and accen- 
tuated by the verdict of the American people in the last election. 
Such is the conclusion to be detived from an analysis of Roose- 
velt’s decisive victory. 

—November 25, 1944 
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By ICHIRO KANOH 


HEN in December, 1938, the imminence of another 
Ve European wat was weighing heavily on the minds of the 
thinking public of the West, aged Romain Rolland, who depat- 
ted for his last journey some time ago, came out with a book of 
significant character for the French children. In it is described 
feelingly the story of that glorious day when the French soldiers 
of the Revolution defeated the Prussian Army at the battlefield 
of Valmy. Probably Rolland penned the book with the idea 
of attaching a significance to the war clouds that were rapidly 
gatheting then. No wonder that, when the European war actual- 
ly started nine months after the publication of the work, he 
from his country home at Clamecy promptly sent a telegram 
to Preimer Daladier supporting the French action. Rolland, 
who was at a loss to fathom the purport of the war of 1914- 
18 and sought tefuge in Switzerland, found a deep meaning 
a the eee of another European wat in 1939. Towatd 
€ end of the book he climaxes the confrontation between 
the French and Prussian troops at Valmy in these words : 


The two worlds struck at ea 
c i ch other. Helpl it th 
o pel said to itself, “It’s all up with me.” it ns aa 
ghting began. All were in such a flurry that they were unable to 


ercel igni 

Hace nRpiet a ececeae there was. Only Goethe said, “In this 

of the war was pec elas weet age in history.” The significance 
wn = 

to the French who won, © the Germans who were defeated than 


Although Rolland? 
Nie . and’s sum- : ; . 
itis obvious that, foresee; ee ne with past historic event 


wat, he predicted the oes ee of another Europea 
ng of a great confij 
nflict between 
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the old and new worlds. And when the expected European 
wat commenced, the Valmy event came to be enacted anew, 
but Rolland failed to see which of the belligerent Powers re- 
presented the new age. He considered the war not as a struggle 
between gtoups of nations—between the Anglo-French alliance 
and the Italo-German pattnership—but as a conflict between the 
old world and the new, between the reactionary and the pro- 
gtessive, barbarism and civilization and dictatorship and liberty. 
His frayed idea of separating the sheep from the goat, that is, 
civilization from bartbatism, liberty from oppression and a 
nation acting on good sense from a people chained to a dictator, 
would hatdly hold good today; and yet he was not mistaken 
in his fundamental view when he described the wat as a conflict 
between two worlds for the sake of order. Chancellor Hitler 
also tecognized the same thing when speaking on December 
10, 1939, in connection with Germany’s campaign against 
plutocracy and democracy, he said: 


We are now in the midst of a decisive wat which involves far 
more important problems than of one nation gaining victory over 
another. In other words, it is a wart between two worlds. 


Defeated in the last World Wat, Germany became a victim 
of the Vetsailles system which for a long time exetted heavy 
pressure on her. Then, due to the nation! revolution of 1933, 
National-Socialist Germany came to be established having en- 
tirely new principles of State and a new world conception ; and 
so it was natural that it succeeded neither to imperialist, nor 
to democratic, Germany. National-Socialist Germany is total- 
ly different from a democratic State which adheres on the one 
hand to an abstract legal system and on the other to a rational 
administrative otganization, the function of which is carried 
on by a patliament and a Cabinet responsible to it. As National- 
Socialist Germany in collaboration with her allies determined 
herself to establish a new order in Europe, the democratic 
Powers teptesenting the old world manifested their strong ob- 
jection to it. Thus a conflict between the old world and the 
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new appeated on the surface—a conflict which led to the 
erruption of war in Europe in 1939. 

Just about the time National-Socialism was making headway 
in Germany, Japan in the far corner of Asia, as a sequel to the 
Manchurian incident, boldly rose against Anglo-Saxon policy 
of domination. And when on March 27, 1933, she notified her 
withdrawal from the League of Nations rightly rejecting its pro- 
nouncement that Manchuria should be restored to China, she 
definitely bade goodbye to the old order of the wotld. Needless 
to add that the League of Nations and the Versailles system 
wete sponsored as devices practically for insuring the Anglo- 
Saxon domination of the world. Japan was the first nation 
to tise against that domination. Consequently, her action served 
the purpose of an impetus to Italy and Germany, which nations, 
too, wete getting ready to launch their struggle against the 
old order of the world in Europe. With the protraction of 
the China affair, Japan’s objective of creating a new ordet in 
East Asia was made clear, and as a result, her friction with 
Britain and the United States, who were bent upon maintaining 
the old’ order in East Asia, became intensified. Thus the 
construction of a new order in East Asia and another in Europe 
was proceeding in parallel until September, 1939, when the 
outbreak of the European war suggested the need of collabora- 
tion among the Proponents of new order. The suggestion 
ana an action when the Tripartite Alliance Pact 

‘ & Japan, Germany and Italy was signed on Septembet 
ii 1940. After that, with the ensuance of the war in greater 
at a ining oe and the Ttalo-German declata- 
being fought se See is Sage Pit aes sia ve Ne: 
from the Axis ae os ie ea aden tanner set devioped 
anew world ord Ca ee te cheae 
er in replacement of the old one. Inasmuch 


as ja d 

ae ate abi ig the motive power of a new world 
T, the Tokyo-Berlin axis must be tegarded as its kinetic 

manifestation. 


Nowadays the term “total war” is on the lips of everybody: 
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It is being used in a too mechanical manner. It should be noted 
that the essential character of the present total war consists 
rather in the fact that it aims at realizing a reformed order. 
Therefore, it should be viewed as a co-ordinated activity in all 
directions—political, economic, military and cultural—for the 
realization of a reformed order. It is not that political, econ- 
omic and cultural aims exist separately on the Axis side, but 
that the present war for a new otder which is being fought on a 
world-wide scale is helping the germination of a unified reform, 
as well as of unified ideals of teform. In the hostilities that 
ate taging in Eutope and in the southwestern Pacific one can 
directly see the continuance of a wat between world conceptions. 
The adherents of the old order in waging this global war ate 
ttying to check the ascendancy of aspiration for world reform 
cherished by the ptoponents of new order. Still the aspira- 
tion for a new order has taken a firm foothold, itrespective 
of the latest turn in the war situation. When the German 
ttoops broke through the Maginot line and the Japanese for- 
ces occupied Singapore, the match of a new order on the basis 
of a new thought entered the stage of reality ; hence these two 
events denoted a turning-point in world history. Herein can 
be perceived the significance of the Tokyo-Berlin axis. 

It is quite true that it takes a sutprisingly long time for the 
featutes of a new age ot a new wotld outlook to become 
markedly relieved on the hotizon of history. Who of the lead- 
ing figures in the days of the Renaissance and of the Reforma- 
tion could have visualized that those two movements would 
occupy significant positions in the history of later ages ? 
Neither Pico della Mitandola nor Martin Luther could foresee 
the important patt that would be played by the study of the 
classic languages and the German translation of the Bible in 
the progtess of civilization in the subsequent ages. They 
accomplished theit respective tasks as if attracted by the spirit 
of a new age; they had no idea that their accomplishments 
would exercise tremendous influence on the minds of posterity, 
thereby giving a new direction to the advancement of civiliza- 
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tion. From these examples of history one can cettainly envision 
what position the present activity of Japan and Germany would 
occupy in the future development of world intercourse. As 
far as Japan is concerned, her urge for a reformed otdet took 
. shape when she emerged victorious in the Russo-Japanese 
Wat of 1904-5 to the astonishment of the world. The victory 
gave her a new life, a new courage which enabled her to liqui- 
date almost three decades after the Manchurian incident in 
defiance of the pressure of the old world. Then when the China 
affair started, she announced as her objective the construction 
of a new order in East Asia in pursuance of her long-cherished 
urge for a reformed order. She is now prosecuting the wat 
in greater East Asia to realize that objective and to contribute 
to the organization of a new world order. This is how the 
features of Japan’s new age, which began after the victory in 
the Russo-Japanese War, have unfolded themselves. Anatole 
France in his Sur da Pierre Blanche says as follows about the 
Russo-Japanese War : 
It was not merely for their avaricious and brutal policy in the Far 
East, but for the colonial policy of all European Powers that the 
Russians had to pay dearly on the battlefields of Manchuria and in the 
Japan Sea. Russia atoned for the crimes committeed not by herself, 
but by the militaristic and commercialistic Christendom. There are 
some who now talk of the menace of Japan. But neither Japan 
challenged Russia, nor the yellow race the white. We have created the 
yellow peril. The white peril created the yellow. Admiral Togo 
never comes with a dozen battleships and bombards the port of Brest 
in order to back Japan’s trade with France. Not Field-Marshal Oh-yama 
reduces Versailles to ashes in the name of civilization, Troops of 


Asiatic countries never plundered the art collections of th 
the Elysée and carried them away to Tokyo and Peking. e Louvre and 


Pethaps it would be tather high-flown to say that the 


Japanese people realized the deep significance of theit victoty — 


in the Russo-Japanese Wat immediat 
Two years prior to the outbreak o 
Kakuzo Okakura completed the 

The Awakening of the East, but he 
a few years later. In the book, h 


ely or some time thereafter. 
f the Russo-Japanese Wat, 
manusctipt of his book, 
could not publish it until 
€ addressed the “ brothers 
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and sisters of Asia” and told them that “the hour of libera- 
tion is coming.” Later on, he published The Ideals of the East, 
in which he declared: ‘“‘ Asia is one.” The full significance 
of the victory in the Russo-Japanese War was revealed when 
Japan, disregarding the pressure of the old world, successfully 
terminated the Manchurian incident. It would be quite appropri- 
ate to say that the significance of the objective of constructing 
a new otder in East Asia will be disclosed with the passage of 
time. The same thing can be said with regard to the German 
aspiration for a new order in Europe. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the current European war, 
several British savants including H.G.Wells led a discussion 
on wat aims. In the last World War, Wells played an important 
rOle in the activity of Northcliffe’s organization for propaganda 
in enemy countties, an agency which was a division of the 
British Ministry of Information. One of the absutd piece of news 
which that Ministry circulated abtoad was that the Germans had 
made soaps out of the fats of fallen Allied soldiers. No sooner 
had the present wat broken out than Wells came out with a 
proposal that large-scale discussions should be held centring 
on wat aims and post-wat problems with a view to making 
humanity safe from the recrudescence of violence. His pro- 
posal was warmly received and philosophers, historians, paci- 
fists, diplomatists, as well as such personalities as Bernard Shaw, 
Julian Huxley and Middleton Murtey engaged in discussions 
on wat aims and post-wat problems. Wells himself published 
The New World Order, in which he tefers to the Konzentrationslager 
(concenttation camps) and “‘ barbarism ” in Germany and dwells 
on the necessity of renewing a campaign against violence. 
Moteover, he makes a new declaration on the “tights of man ”’ 
and suggests its acceptance as the guiding principle, for “this 
wat is in the cause of freedom.” It seems that human brain makes 
but slow advance. Wells who has advanced in age appears 
to have added very little to his knowledge since the last World 
War. The subjoined paragraph taken from his declaration 
on the “‘ tights of man ” is, however, interesting : 
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No man shall be subjected to any sort of mutilation or sterilization 
except with his deliberate consent freely given, nor to bodily assault 
except in, restraint of his own violence, nor to torture, beating, or any 
other bodily punishment; he shall not be subjected to imprisonment with 
such an excess of silence, noise, light or darkness as to cause mental 
suffering, or to imprisonment in infected, verminous, or otherwise 
insanitary quarters, or to be put into the company of verminous or 
infectious people. He shall not be forcibly fed nor prevented from 
starving himself if he so desire. He shall not be forced to take drugs, nor 
shall they be administered to him without his knowledge and consent. 
The extreme punishments to which he may be subjected are rigorous 
imprisonment for a term not longer than fifteen years or death. 


Since Wells first refers to the concentration camps in Ger- 
many and then sets forth his fine-spun declaration on the “ tights 
of man,” which, in teality, is nothing but a te-enunciation of 
the rudimentary rights of man, he apparently intends to convey 
the impression that in Germany all human tights ate trampled 
down. The idea of defending man’s freedom from batbatism 
and violence is conveniently used by the democratic ideologists 
to suit theit own purpose. Taking scanty note of the tules of 
logic, they explain freedom by human tights and human rights 
by freedom. One may as well ask, what freedom can one 
expect from Britain and the United States? Is not theit laissex- 
faire economy, which sanctions the exploitation of other coun- 
tries for acquiting profits, incompatible with the conception 
of human freedom ? Again, does not their behaviour toward 
the subject people violate the “ tights of man P ” 

The Atlantic Charter ptomises all nations on eatth freedom 
to choose their own form of government. Then why the pto- 
mise does not extend to India? The French Revolution taised 
the banner of liberty ; but it soon degenerated into an empt 
patade, for the plutocrats in France made use of liberty to ieee y 
then their domination over the world. Britain, who is n S. 
talking of liberty, does not think that freedom is the jalan 

‘tight of the Indian people. President Roosevelt is advocati 

four freedoms not for the benefit of the world po on ee 
to satisfy the dollar appetite of a handful of Ameti eet ie tee 
Ferdinand Lundberg, a dyed-in-the-wool meer ene 

> ol American journalist, 
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in his work’ America’s Sixty Families graphically explains how 
freedom of speech is at the metcy of the plutoctatic control and 
how the plutocrats tule. If the so-called liberalistsic mask is 
withdrawn from the Anglo-American conception of freedom, 
the irrationality that is usually kept hidden becomes at once 
visible to the eye. Broadly speaking, there is no such thing 
as absolute freedom. Only when a petson acts in accordance 
with the true charactet of the collective body to which he be- 
longs, can he be free in the real sense of the word. Absolute 
freedom is, indeed, a myth. If at all it appeals to anybody, it is 
to the vulgar or to the individualistic dreamer. 

One can easily understand why Wells, who is experienced 
in wat propaganda, has criticized harshly the Konzentrations/ager. 
Also it is not surprising that noted German author Thomas 
Mann, who has forsaken his Fatherland; should take up a 
similar attitude. There is no doubt that most of the criticisms 
against the German concenttation camp system are coloured. 
Betoard Shaw, indulging in his typical Shavian humour, once 
said: “* Now that black slavery has been abolished, I am de- 
desirous of devoting my life to the abolition of white slavery.” 
Who are the white slaves? Did he mean the pacifist Ossietzky 
imprisoned in a concentration camp, or the Irishmen, his com- 
patriots, who are sampling the American way of life at the 
hands of doughboys? Sir Neville Henderson, who was British 
Ambassador to Berlin until the outbreak of the European war, 
paints a harrowing picture of the Konzentrationslager in his Failure 
of a Mission, though he does not dispute that the system was 
first employed by Britain. The relevant passage follows : 


I do not need to refer to the brutalities of the concentration camps 
at Dachau or at Buchenwald, the two most notorious of them, and 
elsewhere. They have formed the subject of a White Paper published 
by His Majesty’s Government after the outbreak of war, and this 
nauseating aspect of political hooliganism and barbarous sadism can be 
left to the judgment of civilized opinion. I once did my best to 
persuade Goering to use his influence with a view to their abolition. 
His answer was typical. After listening to all I had to say, he got up 
without a wotd and went to a bookcase, from which he took out a 
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volume of the German Encyclopedia. Opening it at the Konzentrations- 
or he read out: “First used by the British in the South African 
ar.” 


Britain and the United States ate wielding the term democ- 
tacy as a wat weapon. When America participated in the last 
World War, President Wilson declared that he was going 
to make the world “safe for democracy.” And when the 
Armistice was signed, he voiced the happy obligation 
of America “to establish a true democracy in the world.” 
Soon after the outbreak of the current European wat, President 
Roosevelt made America “the arsenal of the Democracies ” 
and defined the war as a conflict between dictatorship and de- 
mocracy. Prior to the eventuation of the war, practically the 
entire American press was mobilized to make the American 
people sympathetic toward the “* Democracies ” and antagonistic 
toward dictatorship. Now that America has become in- 
volved in a global war of her own seeking, she has accepted 
Communist Russia and the Chungking régime under the 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek as democratic pattners. Does 
not this makeshift alliance disclose how hollow and empt 
is the term democracy? Dorothy Thompson, an neh: 
woman journalist and one of the war-provokets in America 
explains democracy as the American mode of livin This 
may be said to be a very honest definition. ss 
: oe Sta signifies, age literally does, a government 
y the people, then the Anglo-Saxon conception of democrac 
falls flat on the ground. For in Britain and the United S : 
the voice of the people is utterly ignored in executin admi se 
tive policies. Both these two countties ate tuled id ee 
oligarchies under a superficial show of democtac ‘ a uasion 
omic principle of Britain and America is “ peo ie f vere 
and economy for people.” Their ultimate See i Sia th 
Struggle for property and capital and for ae eee 
individuals ; all other things, whether hu foe eee 
values, ate regarded as means to attain serch ey 
defined by democracy is metely an ato obi ee 

mic being mechanically 
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standatdized and deprived of creative individuality. The 
manhood traditionally handed down in Japan and Germany— 
the samurai and the Kdmpfer—presents a shatp contrast to 
those atomic, spiritless beings that throng and loiter on the 
pavements of London and of Wall Street in New York. The 
idea of superman of Germany and the Japanese system of train- 
ing men would build up creative personalities, while in the 
United States innumerable experiments conducted on John 
Dewey’s democtatic educational principles merely end in the 
mass production of mechanical, standardized men. When Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in the eighteenth century initiated the socialist 
doctrine and announced that all men were created equal, he 
paved the way for a thought upheaval in Europe. It is obvious 
that men ate not born equal, but unequal. There ate men 
with superior qualities and men without talent. The question 
is how to adjust these inequalities. Even the United States 
is producing critics who pointout the defects of democracy. 
For instance, George Santayana assetts that democracy can be 
built up on the decline of the superior qualities of representative 
men. Lindbergh and his wife, who led an opposition to the 
foreign policy of President Roosevelt before the outbreak of 
the war in greater East Asia, ate not blind to the defects of 
democtacy. Ann Lindbergh in the pamphlet, The Waves of 
the Future, writes: 

Blindness, self-interest, irresponsibility, self-righteousness, resis- 
tance to change—these ate evils, for which democracy is responsible. 
And nothing is more severely punished by Nature than resistance to 
change, because change is an essential quality of living things...I can- 
not regard the present war as a struggle between good and evil forces. 

To put it more simply, it is a war between the forces of the past and 
the future. The totalitarian leaders perceive the change and lead it. 
They feel the waves of the future and are riding them. 

Thomas Mann, who has sought refuge in the United States, 
because of his personal prejudice against totalitarianism has 
gone so far as to publish a pamphlet entitled The Coming Victory 
of Democracy. In 1915, when the World War was going on, 
he wrote in defence of German culture and said: “*‘ German 
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militarism is the manifestation of German morality. If Ger. 
many is once defeated, there would be no stability in Europe 
until she tises again. The militatism, ethical conservatism 
and militaristic morality which ate immanent in Germany form 
elements of the supernatural and the hetoic, and because of these 
we ate opposed to making the spirit of culture and civilization 
the ultimate ideal of mankind.’ Although Germany has 
tisen, Mann has taken shelter in America, and so he speaks in 
his pamphlet: “The whole of Eutope is coming under the 
Sway of vandalism, and America is a gteat and important dam 
against this force.” It seems that what he calls democtacy in 
the pamphlet is rather the spirit of his Fatherland, and what 
he calls Fascism is intrinsically democtacy. Likewise, he seems 
to interchange the import of democtacy and totalitarianism, 
and by bringing in the question of Fascism attempts to allude 
to his non-acceptance of the “ mob cultute ? of America. For 
instance, he says: ‘It is insufficient to define the democratic 
Ptinciple as the ptinciple of majority tule and translate democ- 
tacy literally, all too literally, as government by the people, 
an expression of double meaning which could also signify mob 
tule, for that is more nearly the definition of Fascism.” He 
counts the thinker like Nietzsche among the true democrats 
and avers that such democrats as Masatyk, Roose 
Blum ate more aristocratic than 
trying to defend democracy, 
tradiction, which he tties to 


We are in no way obliged to st 
_ the contrary, we must establish th 


ick to non-human social order. On 
helpful for production and make 


€ true Control of values make mone 
Production helpful to man, and thas 
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construct such human order as will enable him to work for the ideals 
which make life worth living. . 

Mann is not the only person who thinks that a social re- 
form of democtacy and democratic liberty is needed. There 
ate others in the Anglo-Saxon world who hold the same Naa 
Anglo-Saxon civilization when put to an acid test clearly te- 
veals itself as the civilization of Mammon, wherein everythin g 
is valued and measuted in terms of gold. Utilitarianism, 
economic materialism and individualism are the products of 
Britain, while pragmatism is that of the United States. Spe 
Mill, Thomas Hill Green and William James all contribute 
to the ptogress of the Anglo-Saxon Mammonic civilization. 
Carlyle, however, with a prophet-like dignity revolted against 
this Mammonic, soul-victimizing, technical civilization ; but 
he was only one against many. To what extent the United 
States has become Mammonistic will be vividly gathered from 
the fact that the drama Merchant of Venice, one of Shakespeate’s 
works which is held more precious than the largest gem adorn- 
ing the British Crown, is frequently staged in German theatres, 
but has been placed undet a ban in English-speaking Bear in! 
Britain is also the cradle of the so-called theory of capita 
producing capital,” which finds no fault in eae: ae 
labour by wages and in binding people with chains of avi : 
sire for money. It makes a striking contrast to the le tay 
idea of labour service founded on personality. The only i = 
of order the Anglo-Saxons have given to the world is ae 
in their balance of power doctrine and divide and an policy. 
The League of Nations was created to make the wor Soe 
submissive to their idea of order. Now that Japan and 4 r- 
many ate making serious efforts to establish a new ws ae 
rejecting the Anglo-American balance of power sinee a 
divide and rule policy, London and Wahsington ate ina : y 
holding on to the old ordet of the world to break the Tokyo- 
Berlin axis. 

That Japan is fighting 2 momentous wat to festore to 
East Asia its rightful way of living by facilitating the consum- 
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mation of the required adjustments has decome self-evident 
to each of the East Asiatic nations. At the same time, Ger- 
many is fighting not only for own sake, but for the construction 
of a new Europe, just as the ancient Greeks in the Persian Wars 
and the Romans in waging hostilities with Carthage defended 
not only their own countries but the whole of Europe. The 
new situation in France and in other parts of Europe does not 
mean that the seed of a new order planted by Getmany has 
been uprooted. Similarly, the truculent war situation in greater 
East Asia does not denote a setback in the evolution of new 
harmony. The Franco-German collaboration initiated after 
the capitualtion of France has borne fruit, for many French in- 
tellectuals have come to realize the need of consttucting a new 
Europe. For example, Drieu La Rochelle in his work Ne 
Plus Attendre writes : 

It is of urgent necessity above everything else to construct a 
new Europe. It was once attempted at Genéve, but in vain...... The 
Germans are at work. We will also work. We cannot stand abreast of 
them unless we too work all day in laboratories, factories and work- 
shops...... The question is to organize Europe, to work for reform in 
order to organize Europe. 

The Tokyo-Berlin Axis has unquestionably made the world 
actively conscious of the necessity of promoting a new order. 
CS es PRE OE Reger nie ace 
Alliance Pact and Japan’s pledge to gt : nde eee 
East Indies are assuredly eee di ey . enone aie 
the evolution of new order. prensa as pom ae 
declaration adopted at the Assembl i a aa so i we 
Nations has laid down in convincin ‘ t ee ae aid 
ee ae ae g terms the political, eco- 

jectives relative to the construction of a 
greater Hast Asia. The declaration constitutes a histori land- 
matk in the progress of new order in East Asia ea 
standpoint of che Tokyo-Betlin Axis 
exemplar of the onwatd march of 
world conception. 


From the 
» lt teptesents.a vigorous 
a new way of life, a new 
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STATE MINISTER CHUJI MACHIDA 
By YUKICHI KUROKI 


URING and after the formation of the Koiso Cabinet, 
rumours went their usual rounds about the revival of 
the influences of political parties. Appatently, such rumours 
otiginated in the appointment of Toshio Shimada and Yonézo 
Mayéda, both former leading members of the now defunct 
Seiyukai Party, respectively as Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce and Minister of Transport and Communications, and 
of Chuji Machida, a long-standing political figure who pulled 
the strings of the erstwhile Minseito Party, as Minister without 
Portfolio. It goes without saying that the rumours were mere 
unfounded speculations. The consensus of opinion is that, since 
both General Koiso and Admiral Yonai wete commanded by 
the Emperor to organize a Ministry, the present Cabinet must be 
termed a Koiso-Yonai coalition. But if the position of State 
Minister Machida is brought into bolder relief the present 
Cabinet appears to be a triumvirate of them. 

In the Tohjo Cabinet, the erstwhile political influences were 
tepresented by the inclusion of Shinya Uchida and Tadao Oh-asa, 
formet pattymen, as Ministers. In the organization of the 
present Cabinet the same thing has been done. The only dif- 
ference is that, while in the Tohjo Cabinet there were two former 
pattymen, in the Koiso Cabinet there are three former pattymen. 
Yet there is an impression that Premier General Koiso’s selec- 
tion of three former pattymen as Cabinet colleagues has a 
much wider significance compated to that of his predecessor. 
Obviously, such an impression should be attributed to the in- 
clusion of a politician of Chuji Machida’s calibre in the Cabinet 
as Minister without Portfolio. 
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A common sense interpretation of Chuji Machida’s joining 
the Koiso Cabinet is that his services have been enlisted by 
Premier General Koiso as Minister without Portfolio to balance 
the representation of the now defunct Seikyukai and Minseito 
Parties. Inthe Tohjo Ministry, the former Seiyukai and Minseito 
Parties were tespectively represented by Shinya Uchida and 
Tadao Oh-asa. When General Koiso formed his Cabinet, 
he chose Toshio Shimada and Yonézo Mayéda as representatives 
of the former Seiyukai Party. Ordinarily, he ought to have 
balanced the so-called Seiyukai representation by appointing 
two Ministers to represent the erstwhile Minseito Party. But 
the list of the Cabinet personnel was already filled up, and so 
the only course left open to him was to enlist the services of a 
former Mineseito member as Minister without Portfolio who 
would be influential enough to balance or even to outweigh 
the so-called Seiyukai representation. Consequently, his choice 
fell upon Mr. Machida who is certainly the most outstanding 
fisure among former pattymen. 

Strictly speaking, with the dissolution of political patties, 
the question of giving representation to the influences of 
patty politics on the Cabinet has become an antiquated issue. 
This does not mean that political forces have ceased to exist 
in Japan. The Taisei Yokusan Seiji Kai (National Service 
Political Association) represents all the political forces in the 
country, and this explains why it is necessary to give representa- 
tion to political influences on the Cabinet. In connection with 
the appointment of Mr. Machida as Minister without Portfolio, 
however, undue prominence should not be given to the part 
played by the forces operating within the Taisei Yokusan 
Seiji Kai or to the need of balancing the so-called Seiyukai 
feptesentation ; on the contraty, prime impottance should be 
attached to the fact that he has been included in the Cabinet 
by Premier General Koiso in full recognition of his ability to 
tender constructive setvices. 
sae one ire was born in Akita Prefecture on Match 30, 

3. in the previous year occurred what is called the Nama- 
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mughi incident, resulting in the assassination of some English- 
men by cettain Satsuma samurai at Nanamughi, halfway between 
Yokohama and Tokyo. Britain thereupon dispatched men-of-wat 
to Kagoshima, the stronghold of the Satsuma clan, and bombard- 
ments wete catried out to force the feudal lord of Satsuma to 
pay indemnities for the assassinated Englishmen. But the 
Satsuma clan resisted so furiously the bombatdments that 
British wat vessels went away without achieving the purpose 
for which they had come. No wonder that, being born in 

that turbulent year, State Minister Machida is endowed with a 
fighting character and possesses unfailing perseverance and 

tenacity. During the days of patty politics, he tose to occupy 

a unique position in political citcles by dint of his perseverance, 

tenacity and fighting vigour. He is the oldest among the 

present Cabinet members. 

Young Machida was among the first graduates of the Akita 
Middle School. Later, he studied at the Law College of the 
Tokyo Imperial University where he went through a special 
course. His father was an accountant of the Nambu feudal 
clan. During his student life, he had no pecuniary trouble 
whatsoever in prosecuitng studies. After graduating from the 
Law College, he joined the Legislation Bureau of the Cabinet 
through the good offices of the late Viscount Kéntaro Kanéko. 
The Legislation Bureau at that time was under the charge of 
the late Tsuyoshi Inouyé, who was dubbed the “chief staff 
officer” to the Meiji Government. Man of close application 
as he was, Mr. Inouyé took a practical interest in young Machi- 
da who, under his guidance, devoted himself diligently and 
tenaciously to his work. When young Machida started his 
cateet as a junior official in the Legislation Bureau, he there 
and then became determined to carve out a pfominent public 
position for himself in the future. Spurred by a soating ambi- 


‘tion, he found it impossible to remain content with the position 


of ajunior official. Consequently, he left the Legislation Bureau 
and took up journalism as a first step toward building up a 
public career. He joined the newspaper Choh-ya Shimbun and 
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began to mingle with prominent senior journalists, among 
whom wete Yukio Ozaki and the late Tsuyoshi Inukai, who 
later became influential statesmen. At the same time, by 
writing crisp atticles on the Constitution and the taxation system, 
he began to make himself known to the public. 
- That Mr. Machida in his twenties began to attract the 
attention of the public through his joutnalistic activity was 
by no means a minor feat. After setving the Chob-ya Shimbun 
for some time, he left it to join the Hochi Shimbun which has 
now been amalgamated with the Yomiuri Shimbun. ‘This paper, 
too, he left shortly to start a journal of his own. Thus he 
came to establish the Toyo Ketzai Shimpo (Oriental Economist), 
which from its very inception began to be received warmly 
by the reading public. One would have thought that the 
watm teception given to the Toyo Keizai Shimpo would induce 
him to stick on to journalistic life, but ambitious Machida who 
was bent upon coming on the top gave up his journalistic 
career deliberately in 1893 and joined the Bank of Japan as 
a director. 

Just as during his career as a journalist he established a 
sound reputation for him, so in the service of the Bank of 
Japan he made himself known as a shtewd man of finance. 
Subsequently, he resigned from the Bank of Japan to assume 
the post of managing director of the Yamaguchi Bank. In 
this capacity not only he gave full play to his business ability, 
but also made himself to be recognized as a banker of note. 
When Mr. Machida by entering the atena of politics finally 
rose to become a prominent politician and statesman, his op- 
ponents, though they criticized many of his political actions, 
found no fault with him as a keen judge of business and finance. 
For that reason he came to be referred to in political circles as 
a “‘liveried statesman.” 

In the heydays of political patties, the leading partymen 
came under three categories, one hailing from buteaucrac 
another from the journalistic world and the th; df: Sel 
circles. Mr. Machida, who h ee es 

? as setved as a Government official, 
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a joutnalist and a banker, naturally found himself in an ideal 
position to mix with the leading partymen of the three cate- 
goties. It is said that he deliberately went through the bureau- 
cratic mill, journalism and business to qualify himself as a pro- 
minent politician and statesman in the future. While he was 
a middle school student, he made up his mind to become a 
statesman. He cooly and calmly began to think how he could 
tealize that ambition. He found that experiences in Govern- 
ment service, joutnalism and business would help him a great 
deal to gain political influence which would automatically offer 
opportunities for becoming a statesman. Recently, reminisc- 
ing on his long, colourful career, he told some of his close 
friends: “‘It was my desire to take up a political career before 
I became forty by fully preparing the ground for that purpose. 
But things did not go on schedule, so that by the time I had 
completed all preparations for taking up politics I had reached 
the age of forty-eight.” 

In his preparatory days before taking up a political career, 
Mr, Machida had already displayed a statesman-like talent, 
particularly by managing the affairs of the Yamaguchi Bank on 
a prosperous scale. In fact, he made it one of the most pros- 


, petous banking institutions in the countty and firmly opposed 


its affiliation with industrial institutions. The present Sanwa 
Bank is the successor to the Yamaguchi Bank. Mr. Machida 
gave finishing touches to his preparations by taking charge of 
the Hochi Shimbun as its ptoptietot and president, by establishing 
relations with the late Marquis Ohkuma, then the leader of the 
opposition, and by accumulating political funds. In the general 
election of 1911, he contested for a seat for the first time and 
was teturned to the House of Representatives. He was then 
forty-eight years old. 

Some may think that Mr. Machida joined politics at a very 
late age. To them it must be pointed out that Mr. Machida 
joined politics when he was absolutely sure that he could 
establish a political influence of his own, and so it did not matter 
much to him whether he entered politics at an early or late 
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age. Since his first election to the House of Representatives in 
1911, he has been so fat returned there ten times. His long 
political cateer is studded with highlights. Some of them may 
be mentioned. In the second Ohkuma Cabinet, he was ap- 
pointed parliamentaty counsellor to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commetce. In 1926, he assumed the post of Minister of 
. Agriculture and Forestry in the first Wakatsuki Cabinet. The 
same post he held during the Hamaguchi Ministry of 1929 and 
the second Wakatsuki Cabinet of 1931. He was Minister of Com- 
metce and Industry in the Okada Cabinet of 1934, concurrently 
holding the Portfolio of Finance for a time. When the Okada 
Cabinet resigned he was accorded the treatment due to a Minister 
of State. In January, 1935, he was elected president of the 
Minseito Party in succession to Baron Reijitro Wakatsuki. 
During the first and second Konoye Ministries, he setved as 
Cabinet counsellor. 

The highlights of his political career would impress one as 
though all were plain sailing with him; but in teality it was not 
so. Hehadtosurmount not a few difficulties. When he joined 
politics, the Kenseikai Party, the predecessor of the Minseito 
Party, was presided over by Viscount Taka-akita Kato who was 
assisted by a galaxy of able politicians as executive members. 
They included Baton Wakatsuki and Osachi Hamaguchi, both 
former bureauctats; Chuji Shimo-oka and Tasuku Yéghi, 
tesourceful politicians; Yukio Ozaki, Saburo Shimada, Katsundo 
Mino-ura and Hironaka Kono, all thoroughbred politicians ; and 
Nao-atsu Kataoka and Kénzoh Adachi, unconventional but cap- 
able politicians. Moreover, as ill luck would have it, Baton 
Wakatsuki and Osachi Hamaguchi were authorities on ‘finance 
and economy, subjects in which Mr. Machida Specialized. Being 
faced with such a stting of able politicians, he found himself 
at a disadvantage to give full play to his special abilities, and in 
Consequence, he had to bide his time until Opportunities came 
in his way. 

The first break for Mr. 


Machida ¢ 
between Yukio Ozaki and ame when trouble arose 


Viscount ‘Kato. As the former 
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could not get along with the latter, he left the party of his own 
accotd. Then some of the executive members died in 
quick succession, with the result that the entire executive 
burden fell. upon the shoulders of Wakatsuki, Hamaguchi, 
Yéghi and Adachi. This gave Mr. Machida the most-needed 
opportunity to make his influence felt in the patty, and 
so he tose quickly. Following the organization of the 
Minseito Party, Mr. Machida stabilized further his influence, 
but met a powerful rival in Junnosuké Inouyé, formet 
governor of the Bank of Japan. Fortunately for him, 
Hamaguchi and Wakatsuki retired from political activity, 
leaving him practically in sole charge of the Minseito Patty. 
Junnosuké Inouye, an authority on finance and economy like 
Mr. Machida, came forward to contest the presidency of 
the Minseito Party, but, as he met with an untimely end, the 
wheel of fortune turned in favour of Mr. Machida who was 
offered the presidency. He declined to accept the offer and pet- 
sisted in this attitude for three months, after which he accepted 
the ptesidency “‘ at the earnest request of the entire party.” 

It was in October, 1934, that Baton Wakatsuki intimated 
his intention to resign from the presidency of the Minseito 
Party. At that time, a teformist wave in the wake of the 
Manchurian incident had been sweeping over the whole country, 
while the stress of the emetgency situation had been calling for 
wholeheatted co-operation with the Government and fightnig 
setvices on the patt of the political parties and even for the 
dissolution of the political party system itself. Consequently, 
gone were the days for the leader of the opposition party of 
the majority party to form a Cabinet after a Ministerial crisis. 
In consideration of the new political situation in the country, 
Mr. Machida thought that he was not fully qualified to accept 
the presidency of the Minseito Party, and hence he turned down 
the offer. But as the partymen pressed theit request, he assumed 
the chairmanship of the executive committee which virtually cor- 
responded to the presidency of the party. It was three months 
after that he accepted the presidency in compliance with the ardent 
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wishes of his pattymen, and the general public on weighing 
him found him not wanting in statesmanship, ability and vision, 
Just as he persisted in refusing the offered presidency of 
the Minseito party, Mr. Machida no less stubbornly persisted in 
his opposition to the liquidation of the political party system in 
the autumn of 1940, He had accepted the presidency with 
teluctance and with no less teluctance he relinquished it on the 
disbandment of the political parties in deference to the emetg- 
ency situation confronting the country. In the former case he 
was able to enhance his reputation, in the latter he simply 
bowed down to the inevitable. When the political parties wete 
destined to be dissolved under the sttess of the emergency, all 
pattymen vied with one another in boarding the “ bus,” their 
slogan being, ‘‘ Don’t miss the bus.” Mr. Machida declined 
to take a seat on the bus: he preferred to watch the situation 
from outside. 
_ On the dissolution of the political parties, the Taisei 
Yokusan Kai (National Service Association) was brought into 
being and the then Premier Konoye was teported to have offered 
Mr. Machida the post of Privy Councillor. As nothing mater- 
ialized, it became obvious that Mr. Machida, in spite of his 
hae: aor was still waiting to do some mote constructive 
services tor t i i is 
vigour ava serie oe sutra patie: 
abilty. g came to an end when 
General Koiso in forming his Cabinet enlisted his setvi 
Minister without Portfolio. State Minj ae ee 
assed a store of tich expetiences i a pees saan 
: n his long political cateet 
and as such, he is well qualified to offer valuable suc-vesti é 
and proposals to the Cabinet with a view to eiace ae 
cCurtent unprecedented emetgency satisfactor nae? 
his eighty-second year, State Minj ae Japan . a 
> nister Machida is still virile 


ned popularitily. Premier General 


WITH THE MOBILIZED STUDENTS 


By Y ASUJI ITOH 


S a college professor supetvising groups of students mobil- 
ized for factory work, accompanying them to workshops 
and living with them in factory dormitories, the writer has 
had ample opportunites to make first-hand personal observa- 
tions of college students working for the country at war, liv- 
ing in wartime and teacting to the development of the wat 
situation. ‘The students mobilized, as mentioned here, are 
all those who wete formally studying in the depattments com- 
ing under the general category of law and literature; none 
from the department of science ot of engineering is included. 
Before they were assigned to workshops, they were sent to 
live in factory dormitories and made to see things in and atound 
the plants for about a week. Thus they familiarized themselves 
with the environment of factory life in preparation for actual 
wotk. Then for a few weeks they were given preliminary 
training, and they felt the strain of work, unaccustomed as they 
wete, quite visibly. And before they were finally assigned to 
factory work, they wete made to undergo a quality-test, on 
which occasion they were asked to submit in writing their prefer- 
ences for types of work. When the records were classified and 
scrutinized, it was found that the highest percentage of pre- 
ferences was not for easy but for hard, difficult jobs. Such a 
tevelation, surprising as it was, automatically proved that the 
moblized students wete just as anxious to perform heavy labour 
as they are ordinarily eager to prosecute their studies on law 
and literature diligently. These “‘ gentlemen-workers ” are 
now doing theit utmost to augment war production. 
Whenever one hears of students called to the colouts saying 
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that they wish to be dispatched to the front as eatly as possible 
to fight for the country, one wonders whethet some of them 
ate not deliberately making a pretence of courage. But now 
that the writer has had ocular evidence of their sincere patriotic 
desite to serve the country selflessly and faithfully, realizing 
by themselves the seriousness of the situation and preferring 
hatdship to comfort, his confidence in student soldiers and 
workers has become definitely established. Still, the hard- 
boiled ctitic may ask whether the sincere patriotism evinced 
by the mobilized students does not represent an emotional 
outburst on their part propelled by the current trend of the 
popular patriotic sentiment. The most appropriate reply that 
can be given to him is to draw his attention to the stupendous 
amount of work that is being done by the mobilized students 
to contribute substantially to production expansion. When 
the writer after a recess of several weeks returned to his groups 
of student workers, he found them doing their designated 
jobs in full vigour and betier fitted physically and technically. 
Particularly was he amazed at their grimness to catry on their 
hard, difficult tasks successfully. With blast-furnaces full 
of molten iton registeting 2,000 degtees heat as their constant 
partners, they were working so efficiently and precisely as 
though they were long used to such work. If theit parents would 
see them doing such heavy work, they might feel inclined 
to object mildly to the assigning of students of law and literature 
to this kind of duty requiting the highest skill and experience 
of several years. Some of them at colleges were typical “ pale- 
faced intellectuals.”” But seeing them working vigorously at 
factory-benches one is forced to make a new estimation of them : 
they have turned full-blooded workers. 
Almost daily one ot two incidents 

the mobilized art students have tuned ¢ 
of war work in abundant devotion, 


of a student sent a message to a dotmi A; 
otmitoty requesting ¢ is 
son be granted leave of absence for Pi oe 


a week to be at the side 
of the death-bed of his aged grandmother. He was purced 


happen depicting how 
hemselves to the spirit 
One evening the father 
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leave immediately, but he expressed his unwillingness to com- 
ply with the request of his father. He said: “Since I am 
now engaged in the work of contributing my shate to the pro- 
duction of war materials, I feel that I must not be absent even 
for a week from work, especially so when the war situation is 
critical. I really feel sorry for my grandmother.” This was 
an exttaotdinary statement in view of the traditional Japanese 
family system and sentiment. In this case, ordinarily the student 
ought to have returned home to see his dying grandmother. 
Another student worked so hard that he became ill. The 
doctor ordered him three weeks’ rest in hospital, but he refused 
to go saying that he would become well shortly. However, 
he was persuaded to go to hospital, and when he got a little 
better he immediately returned to his work. When other stu- 
dents advised him not to work as he was still unfit, he replied : 
“Saipan is gone. We must not give the enemy time ; we must 
do out bits to increase war production, and thus fulfil our duty 
as the defenders of the home front.” As he grew better, his 
wotking zeal increased. He began coming to work thirty 
minutes earlier than his fellow-students. Duting this half hour, 
he used to sweep the students’ rest-toom in the factory, though 
no one had asked or ordered him to do so. And whenever a 
call for overtime work would be issued, he would volunteer 
for it ahead of others. Later on, he hurt his left hand, but 
cheerfully said: ‘I got still the right hand, I can hold the 
hammer.” Actually he continued to work by holding the 
hammer in his right hand, though his left hand was in a sling. 
Those att students who were found not suited to heavy 
physical exertion and also those who were found to possess 
special talents for office work, especially for compiling statistics 
and drawing charts, were detailed to work in factory offices. 
They are now giving splendid accounts of themselves. These 
special student workers in each factory are under the charge 
of a student captain who, as their representative, acts as a liaison 
officer with the factory management. Because the post is a 
responsible one, the captain chosen is a student endowed with 
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sociability, negotiating ability and, above all, good leadership. 
Not infrequently the students would make innocent but wild 
demands on the management and the latter’s treatment of the 
former would show a lack of understanding of the ways and 
psychology of the students, and thus mutual conflicts would 
begin to develop which, however, ate skilfully smoothened 
out at the very beginning by the captain. The adoption of 
the procedure of appointing student captains in factory offices 
has led to the discovery of a new set of abilities of the students 
mobilized for war work. When a pertinent suggestion is 
given to a gtoup or groups of students requisitioned for factory 
work by the supervising professor, it is the student captain 
who is entrusted with the solution of such questions as working 
conditions and temunetations. And the student captain solves 
them displaying a remarkable efficiency and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. For this treason, it becomes sufficient for 
the supervising professor to give occasional constructive 
suggestions to the student captain on basic matters. 
Although the life of the student factory workets in a dormi- 
tory is governed by something like military discipline, there ate 
nevertheless certain redeeming features which distin guish it from 
that of soldiers in the barracks. In off houts, fot instance, 
the students enjoy the privilege of teading Japanese literature 
or listening to the masterpieces of Wester music. Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Symphony” and Bach’s ‘Violin Concerto ” ate 
among their favourite phonograph records, while the literary 
wotks of the prominent writers of the Meiji petiod seem to 
have a special fascination for them. The discipline that is 
imposed on them, in spite of its quasi-rigid character, is essential- 
ly family like; for the students live in their dormitory as one 
big family. They do not feel that they are being oppressed : 
they feel as if they were living in a family created by themselves 
according to their own choice and liking. In the militar sense 
they can be called the “ factory soldiers ”? of Japan. An ad 
these “factory soldiers,” no meagte pottion of fe Se et 
the home front, the duty of ady rene aa cre duty of 
ancing, wat production for the 
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successful prosecution of the wat, is being performed on a 
sound and uninterrupted scale. 

The most setious problem for the mobilized students, 
though never expressed by them, is the possible lowering of 
their scholastic standard. Of course, factory work forms in 
itself elements of popular scientific education, but that is not 
enough. The students would welcome lectures delivered at 
their places of work by their respective professors from colleges 
on the same subjects as they were studying in class rooms. 
Under such a system, both industty in factory work and success 


‘at examinations held after the completion of lectures will give 


them the same benefit as the tegular class work either for 
gtaduation or for advanced studies. It is too early to dilate 
upon the whole system of student labour in factories from the 
points of view both of the productive effort and wattime educa- 
tion; one thing, however, is certain—that is, the mobilized 
students no longer form an auxiliary labour force, but an 
integral part of productive manpower, and that they function 
in many factories as an essential factor in the improvement 
of the morale and working efficiency of such plants. As in 
the case of students mobilized for fighting services, who, be- 
cause of their general educational background, higher common 
sense, intellectual power and better judgment, can become as 
good as crack soldiers in a very short time, so the student 
workers can also master any kind of technical work in factories 
with as high efficiency as those of skilled operatives in due 
coutse of time. 

In one aircraft factory when some requisitioned students 
were given work, they were at first detailed to finish minor parts. 
But as they were found conscientious and hardworking, as well 
as extremely keen on mastering the technical details relative to 
their assignments, they were soon shifted to the assembling 
department. There they cettainly measured up to the expec- 
tations of the management and, moreover, they proved that 
they could well rival skilled workers in productive efficiency. 
And what was mote, they simply became wedded to their work, 
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the reason being that by exercising their own intelligence they 
by themselves realized the importance of their work and its 
telation to the prosecution of the wat. To explain further, 
without being told they comprehended to what degree the 
successful waging of hostilities was dependent on theit produc- 
tion endeavours and how much they must contribute to the safe- 
gua-ding of the integrity and security of theit nation, as well as of 
gteater East Asia. Owing to this self-realization, the mobilized 
students not only in aircraft plants, but also in heavy industrial 
concerns and other industries and munition factories are doing 
commendable work to gear up the wat production sttucture of 
Japan on as formidable a footing as possible. They have be- 
come fully awate of the value of time to warting Japan ; and 
so they have made it a principle not to see any visitors during 
working hours, even if they were their telatives urgently want- 
ing to talk with them on some important errands or family 
mattets ; equally they have made it their voluntaty obligation 
to work on holidays, and thus they are impatting a powerful 
stimulus to the reinforcement of the “setvice to the State’ 


At ptesent, 
efly because 


that they can readily gt 
and, in turn, can quickly 
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with the zeal and devotion of youth. It is gratifying that 
student labour has now become a full-fledged wartime measure 
by virtue of the enforcement of the Imperial Ordinance of 
August 23, 1944, which has made the previous “‘ voluntary 
labour service” a past thing. Under the ordinance, not only 
the mobilization of the students has been made compulsory, 
but also of the presidents and professors of their institutions. 
Consequently, student labour has acquired a definite place and 
a legal status in the nation’s war effort. Among the categories 
of war work assigned to the students should be included agricul- 
tural wotk, in which field, too, the mobilized students are 
making an appreciable contribution to the augmentation of 
food production. 

The mobilized youths have fully realized that the present 
wat is a life and death struggle between the Japanese and Amet- 
ican students. In the ait battles that ate being fought between 
the two contending forces in the southwestern and central 
Pacific, student fliers on either side are playing a great rdle. 
Not very long ago; fifteen student workers from among the 
groups placed under the supervision of the writer were called 
tothe colouts as special military cadets. When they were 
given a hearty send-off, they looked so happy and resolute that 
one got the impression that sooner ot later they were going 
to chatge into death to add their mights to the successful prosecu- 
tion of hostilities against Britain and America. Perhaps these 
vety students, who have now become aitmen, ate piloting 
planes manufactured in the factory they had worked as student 
workers, and are waiting their chances to blast themselves 
to death by dashing against American warships or aircraft- 
catriets. The mobilized students of Japan are fighting the 
Ametican students on all fronts—at the firing line, in war in- 
dustries and in other spheres of wartime vocation. They ate 
wielding the hammer, the spade and the rifle inspired by a 
selfless service to the State, disregarding hardships, privations 
and limitations. In the recent engagements off the coast of 
Formosa and off Philippine waters, the student fliets of Japan 
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have eloquently exemplified to what extent they have cultivated 
the spirit of selfless service to the State. Indeed, the mobilized 
students ate furnishing Japan with many of her modern heroes 
on the battlefield, as well as at the work-bench. These 
youths who have tisen to the occasion to petform heroic 
deeds ate just ordinary students. In their student life they 
did not appear to be interested in revealing their innate qualities ; 
but now that the war situation has turned truculent, they have 
brought into full display all their inbred qualities to discharge 
theit wartime duty to the nation in an inspited manner. This 
switch-ovet of the mobilized students provides an eloquent 
commentary on the inherent fighting ability of Japan and also 
on her special aptitude to cope with any and all emergencies. 
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ABS POWERS AND WEST ASIA 


By TOMOHIDE N_AITOH 


ONG a zone of Anglo-Russian rivalry, West Asia is now 
witnessing a triangular contest for suptemacy among 
Ametica, Britain and the Soviet Union. Their seeming placabi- 
lity aside, it is patent enough that the ABS Powers are, with 
preconceived designs, vying with each other to streamline their 
respective holds over this region, firstly, because of its great 
sttategic value and, secondly,because of its oil. Since the Czarist 
days from the time of Peter the Gteat, southward expansion 
has been a ttaditional policy of Russia to secure an outlet to 
the Mediterranean Sea. Historically speaking, however, Russia 
has all along favoured not only a southward push, but also west- 
ward and eastward drives to insure her access to the Baltic Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. Such an ambitious sea-centric national 
policy came to be nuttured with the primary object of facilita- 
ting her outward stride by obviating the geographical limitations 
offered by her land-locked position. 
During the reign of the Czatina Cathetine I, Russia launched 
a full-dress southward dtive in addition to a westwatd and 
eastwatd advance by dispatching troops to Azerbaijan in Persia 
(now Iran) without giving any formal notice beforehand. And 
no sooner had the Russian penetration into Persia started than 
Britain, considering it a menace to her interests in India, en- 
deavouted her vety best to checkmate it. Thus an Anglo- 
Russian tivalry in West Asia developed as a fait accompli. Russia 
entered Persia via the Tabriz trade route after crossing the 
Caucasus mountains including the towering Mount Elbruz. 
She had to infiltrate into Persia, for her obvious southward 
push—which ought to have been directed along the route to 
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the Mediterranean Sea especially when all the major rivets in 
the countty flow southward—could not be initiated due to the 
opposition encountered in the Balkans. For the same reason, 
too, she could not secute command over the sea toute to the 
eastern Mediterranean via the Dardanelles. 

Inasmuch as certain foreign Powers, particularly Britain, 
thwarted the Russian plan of simultaneous advance into the 
Middle Hast, West Asia and the Mediterranean, the Crimean 
War of 1853 and the Russo-Turkish Wars including that of 
1877 occurred as inevitable consequences. Although Russia 
waged all these wats to tender smooth her southward penetra- 
tion, she could not achieve any success whatsoever. None- 
theless, the disappointment made her all the more determined 
to cherish the southward penetration objective as an invariable 
national policy. That is why when the Soviet Union was 


organized, following the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the 


same objective naturally remained as an integral patt of het 
foreign policy. Now that the situation has undergone drastic 
changes, the Soviet Union is going ahead in a resolute mannet 
to consummate her long-standing Balkan and Baltic objectives. 
Concurrently, riding on the tide of Opportunity, she is making 
an energetic bid for supremacy in the Middle East and West 
Asia as a means of promoting het southwatd advance policy 
on as dutable a footing as possible. This accounts fot the fact 
why she is exhibiting the utmost friendliness towatd Turkey 
and why her relations with Iran are being adjusted realistically 
The present British policy toward Tutkey, who has seveicd 
diplomatic relations with Germany, aims at tealizing two objec- 
tives. One—Turkey’s entrance into the Pace f 
side of the United Nations and two—not to allow th ae 
tion of a Soviet-Turkish entente cordiale. J ne panniers 
Britain desites that Turke oe eae hoa 
turkey should orientate her £ 1 
= ae with the British policy in respect of che Bellare end 
est Asia. A strong indication in thj 
Bi Janexz6,: x944, - pane = rte was given when 
Ambassador to Ankara, in an intervie Lita ari erie 
W with President Inonu 
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not only protested against the alleged passage of several German 
transports through the Dardanelles Strait from the Black Sea 
late in May in contravention of the provisions of the Montreux 
Treaty, but handed a note from Prime Minister Churchill urging 
Turkey to discard her neutrality in favour of belligerency. 
It is said that the British Ambassador after handing the note 
proposed that, if Turkey decided to join the war, Britain would 
undertake to give her all possible assistance should she be con- 
fronted with a third Power pressure, implying the Soviet Union, 
but ifnot, Britain would consider the advisability of re-examining 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of Alliance. The British proposal, 
which was couched to serve as a veiled threat, led to the resigna- 
tion of Foreign Minister Menemenjoglu, and Premier Sarajoglu 
was obliged to assume concurrently the Portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. In the meantime, professors and university students 
belonging to the rightist bloc agitated for the widespread diffu- 
sion of Turanism, which has an important bearing on the people 
of Turkish extraction in the Soviet Union. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment promptly discouraged the extension of the Turan 
movement on the ground that it was harmful to the nation, but 
took occasion to recall the friendliness shown by the Soviet 
Union at the intial stage of the formation of the Turkish Re- 
public. At present, though Britain is making concenttated 
diplomatic efforts to perpetuate Anglo-Turkish unanimity, 
Ankara appears to be unwilling to irritate Moscow which, in 
turn, is doing all it can to bring to nought the unilateral 
British diplomatic moves. The other noteworthy point is that 
the United States is manifesting an unusual keenness to rearrange 
her relations with Turkey in a manner beneficial to her interests. 
The ascendancy of Soviet influence in Bulgaria and the 
Kremlin’s latest ties with Rumania and Yugoslavia have upset 
the Anglo-American plans with regard to Balkan countries. 
While the Soviet Union has been offered a timely opportunity 
to execute her policy of southward advance with a view to 
reaching the Mediterranean shores, the Anglo-American nations 
have been hard put to keep her in check. Despite their endea- 
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vouts, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugolsavia have been practically 
won ovet by the Soviet Union—a Kremlin success which is 
pregnant with significant implications. On the other hand, 
Britain has penetrated into Greece to keep that country political- 
ly alienated from the Soviet Union. Even then, as the situa- 
tion in the Balkans as a whole has decidedly turned in favour 
of the Soviet Union, it is within the range of possibilities that 
the question of the Dardanelles and Bosporus Straits may be 
settled in such a way as to fulfil her long-cherished desite. 
Because of this new Balkan situation, the ABS contest for supre- 
macy in West Asia has become accentuated. 
In the latter part of 1941, Iran came under the joint conttol 
of Britain and the Soviet Union. At midnight of August 24, 
1941, a contingent of the Red Army ctossed into Tabriz from 
the Caucasus and another Red Army contingent landed at Astta- 
bad on the Caspian Sea. This synchronized with the arrival 
of British forces in Iran from the west. Divided into three 
gtoups they entered Iranian territory from Kanikin on the 
border between Iraq and Iran, from Bergistan and from Bander- 
Shahpur, the southern terminus of the Trans-Iranian Railway. 
With the entry of the Red Army and the British forces, the 
political situation in Iran changed completely, and Britain and 
the Soviet Union individually began making attempts to control 
that country. But the rapid march of the Reich forces on the 
eastetn front culminating in the epic battle of Stalingrad caused 
the Soviet Union to pay minor attention to Iran for the time 
being. And when the Soviet countet-thrusts got under wa 
yielding successful results, the Kremlin swung to action 2 
Strengthen its influence in Iran to the consternation of Lond 
The intensity of the present Soviet influence in Iran eS te 
judged from the fact that the Trans-Iranian Railway is mer ity 
under Soviet control, and that the Soviet forces h epee eas 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulf Mo abbott 
Soviet soldiets stationed ate Moslems th nana ase of the 
ly disliked by the Iranians who are also Mtn ne olen 
ne te also Moslems : 
Presence of the British soldiers wh rae eee 
0 ate Christians is being te- 
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sented by the Iranians. Of the thirty-two air bases in Tran, 
the Soviet Union tops the list by possessing eighteen, Britain 
twelve and America two. ‘The possession of so many air bases 
in Iran has given the Soviet Union a voice in the conduct and 
disposal of affairs of West Asia. However, it must be noted 
that the Soviet Unio possesses air bases only in Iran and not 
in other countties of West Asia, where the number of British 
air bases totals 103. America, except in Iran, possesses two 
ait bases in Saudi Arabia and three in the Bahrein Islands and 
none in any other part of West Asia. 

In 1907, an agreement was concluded between Britain 
and Czarist Russia whereby a buffer zone was set up to ptevent 


the influences of the two countries from coming into direct 


conflict. However, as most of the rich oil-fields covered by 
the so-called Dalcy concessions wete found in the buffer zone, 
a sectet Anglo-French-Russian agreement was signed in 1915 
in the midst of the World War then raging in full force, by virtue 
of which Russia recognized the buffer zone as the British sphere 
of influence, in return for which Britain recognized Russia’s 
occupation of Constantinople. Now that Turkey is facing a 
frontal Anglo-Soviet pressute, she should not forget to recall 
this historical episode. Following the termination of the late 
World War, British influence in West Asia, particularly in Iran, 
became extremely dominant. As a result, the Soviet Union 
found no chance to execute a West Asia policy. Only recently 
the favourable turn in the war situation has enabled Moscow 
to put into operation a West Asia policy independently of 
London and Washington. By renewing the 1921 Soviet-Itanian 
Treaty of Amity and Friendship and by creating a Republic 
of Kurdistan as the seventeenth State of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, it has taken a forward step to deal with 
the question of exploiting the oil resources obtainable in the 
five northetn provinces of Iran. In case Kurdistan becomes 
an independent Republic under the egis of the Soviet Union, 
complications ate likely to crop up between Britain and the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and Turkey and the Soviet Union 
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on the other. 
Kurdistan is called Cappadocian in ancient geogtaphy. 
Celebrated Greek historian Xenophon called it Carduchi, 
while noted Greek geographer Sttabo desctibed it as Goldhale. 
The boundaries of what is called Kurdistan today ate so vague 
that one gets the impression of its being metely a geogtaphical 
name. The Kurds after whom the country Kurdistan is named 
live in Iran, Armenia, Turkey, Iraq and Syria. These Kurds 
mostly inhabit an atea between thirty-four and thirty-nine 
degrees north and thirty-eight and forty-eight degrees east, 
and they are estimated to number some 3,000,000, ‘The majority 
of them are nomads and the rest peasants. The Ararat moun- 
tain range runs thtough Kurdistan which has very poor com- 
munication facilities, but, being mostly 1,000 mettes above the 
sea-level, it is the highest tableland in the world next to Tibet. 
The Kurds form a branch of the Iranian race and socially they 
are divided into the military and farming classes. Each spring 
when thaw sets in, the mountainous countryside surrounding 
Lake Van is inundated. Even Mosul and Baghdad on the 
ee River are threatened with floods. Pethaps the annual 
Ps arn : hee of the causes for the rough and roving 
During the time of the last World War, Britain, France 
ussia and Italy worked out as many as five secret agreements in 
stance with Kurdistan, thereby presaging the collapse of the 
‘toman Empire. The first called the Sazonoff pact was agreed 
Pon between February 19 and Match 4, 1915. As th 

was drafted by M. Sazonoff, then Russi pee pane 
Site eee : - n Russian Ambassador in Lon- 
Vahey gotiations with Britain and France, it was named 
er him. It ptovided for the inclusion of patt of the Turkish 


coas i i 
t on the Black Sea into the Russian sphere of influence, as 


well as for the i 
incorporation of Constanti ' 
their adjacent distri tinople and Scutari and 


cts in Russian terri : 

d ‘ tory. Furthermote, it 
on ep ia Kurdistan of Turkey. The second ee 
of her sete i pu a0; 1915, stipulating that Italy on condition 
Participation in the war on the Allied side would be 
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entitled to territory adjoining Adalia commensurate with the 
tettitory to be acquited by Britain, France and Russia. The 
third was a contract entered into between Britain and King 
Hussein of Mecca after negotiations lasting from July to Octo- 
ber, 1915. Recognizing the difficulty involved in cteating a great 
Atab State comprising all the Arabic regions, the contract inten d- 
ed to install the four sons of King Hussein as kings of four pro- 
posed Atab States. Prince Ahmed was chosen as successot 
to his father ; Prince Feisal as King of Syria; Prince Abdulla 
as King of Iraq; and Prince Zeid as King of Kurdistan with 
Mosul as capital. The fourth known as the Sykes-Pico accord 
was signed between Britain and France on May 16, 1916. 
Under its terms, Britain repudiated her previous contract with 
King Hussein and agreed to make Sytia a French mandatory, 
as well as to instal Prince Abdulla as King of the State of Trans- 
jordan to be cteated, and enthrone Prince Feisal as King of 
Iraq instead of Syria. Further, the accord provided that part 
of Kurdistan was to be ceded to Britain, while the rest of it and 
part of Armenia were to be handed over to Russia and the remain- 
ing pottion of Atmenia to France. The fifth is called the agree- 
ment of Saint Jean de Molliennes. It was concluded among 
Britain, France and Italy on May 11, 1917, to make Italy adhere 
to the Sykes-Pico accord subject to Russia’s approval. Ac- 
cotding to very secret documents on file in the French Foreign 
Office, an understanding was subsequently included in the 
agteement whereby France was required to surrender her claim 
in Armenia to the United States and her mandatory rights over 
nottheastern Syria to Britain. Timely enough, came the Bol- 
shevik administration, and Russia repudiated all these agree- 
ments, thereby earning the deepest gratitude of Turkey. Be- 
cause of this noble gesture at a very critical time, Turkey, in 
spite of her present plight, cannot but evince cotdiality toward’ 
the Soviet Union. 

It was Lloyd George who proposed to wrest the Darda- 
nelles away from Turkey. He often referred to Kurdistan lying 
between Mesopotamia and Armenia in attempts to make it a 
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buffer State between Mosul and Turkey. On January 30 
1919, he at a meeting of the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Nations agreed to the secession of Armenia, Sytia, Mesopotamia 
Kurdistan and other Arab countries from Turkey. Sines 
then Britain has been doing everything in her power to encourage 
the growth of nationalist movement in Kurdistan probably 
prompted by the desire to consolidate her sway there. Now 
that Kurdistan has become a bone of contention between London 
and Moscow, it is natural that Britain should try to bring it 
under her influence in order to maintain her dominant position 
in West Asia. Unfortunately for her both the Soviet Union 
and the United States in pursuance of theit respective West 
Asia policies have become antagonistic to the supetior position 
that is being enjoyed by Britain. Hence; West Asia has become 
a centte of conflict among the ABS Powers. 

“After the conclusion of the Versailles Peace Award, the 
Treaty of Sévtes, restoring peace in the Near East. was signed 
on August To, 1920. It provided that within ‘siz months 
of its enforcement the appointed Constantinople Commission 


consisting of the representatives of Britain, France and Italy 


should draft a plan of autonomy for the at 

Euphrates, south of the southern Pon: of Ee cae 
of the borders between Turkey, Syria and Mesopotamia where 
the Kurds ptedominate, and also that adequate protecti 
should be given to the minority races. At the nae ti i 
stipulated that a joint committee composed of the dele fee f 
Britain, France, Italy, Iran and Kurdistan should be eee 
to demarcate the area by carrying out the necessaty gs sea 
the spot (Article 61). It further Ptovided that ‘ oe 
majority of the Kurds in the area desired their ne Ei ienet a 
Turkey and notified to the Council of the League on ae 
te that effect within twelve months of the Se aed ee 
Sety, the League Council should fecognize their ability of 
ependence, while Turkey should Waive her cl heen 
jurisdiction over the area (Atticle 64). ih ea a 


Although the Treaty of S&vtes was signed by the delegate 
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of the Turkish Empire, the newly risen Turkish Republic re- 
fused to ratify it and continued to wage its war of independence. 
In February, 1921, Bequil Sami Bey, Turkish representative in 
the Allied Supreme Council, in reply to a question put by Lord 
Curzon pointed out that there was not much difference between 
the Tutks and the Kurds, that they lived together sharing the 
common destiny, that the Kurds were represented at the Ankara 
Parliament by their own deputies, and that the so-called Kur- 
distan independence movement was purely an affair of a few 
self-centred agitators. He then declared that the Turkish 
Government was ptepated to gtant provincial autonomy to 
Kurdistan as a vilayet. Thereupon Lord Curzon expressed 
the opinion that the Treaty of Sévres ought to be modified 
insofar as Kurdistan was concerned. In consequence, on 
July 24, 1923, the Near East Peace Treaty was signed at 
Lausanne, Article 3 of which laid down the settlement of 
the Kurdistan question in a friendly manner between Britain 
and Turkey within nine months of its conclusion. As no 
decision was teached within the specified period, the Kurdistan 
question was tefetred to the Council of the League of Nations. 
On June 5; 1926, the Mosul Treaty was concluded between 
Britain and Turkey, and yet the Kurdistan question remained 
unsolved. While Britain held that the Kurds were not Turks 
and, therefore, they should belong to Iraq in consideration of 
their ethnological and economic ties, Turkey steadfastly main- 
tained that the Kurds were Turks and so they must remain 
within Turkish territory. Owing to these conttadictory views, 
the League of Nations sought to maintain the status quo by sett- 
ing up the so-called Brussels line, but Turkey, who was not a 
member of the League, declined to abide by its adjudication. 
Eventually, however, Turkey accepted the Brussels line and the 
creation along the line of a neutral zone covering a distance of 
seventy-five kilometres. Following this tecognition, Turkey 
acquired ten per cent. of Iraq’s shate in the Mosul oil enterprise. 
From the very outset of the formation of the Turkish 
Republic, the Kurds in general disliked it, for they were not 
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willing to submit to the changed form of administration. ‘The 
abolition of the Caliphate system and of various mosque or- 
ganizations in 1924-25 setved a signal for an uprising of the 
Kurds, which was ptomptly quelled by the authorities. Again, 
in 1930, a rebellion broke out in Kurdistan in concert with 
the Kurds in Iran and Iraq with independence as its objective. 
Immediately the Turkish authorities sent a punitive expedition 
to the affected area under the command of Sali Pasha, but 
the situation was not easily brought under control. On top 
of this, in August of the same year, the Kurds in Itaq led by 
Seikh Mahmud rose at Suleimanie against the Turkish Govern- 
ment and petitioned the League of Nations for its support in 
the cause of their independence. The revolt continued until 
May, 1931, when it was suppressed, thanks to the assistance 
given by Britain, who also apprehended Seikh Mahmud. Ow- 
ing to the devastation suffered in the disturbances, quite a good 
number of Kurds began moving about between Turkey, Iraq 
and Iran, and finally settled down in these countries. ‘The 
most unbiased opinion is that the Kurdistan independence 
movement was engineered by countties adjoining Turkey. 
Be that as it may, the fact nevertheless remains that a sizable 
number of Kurds residing in Turkey manifested their antipathy 
toward the inauguration of the Turkish Republic, and so they, 
willingly or unwillingly, joined forces with the Kutds of Iraq 
and Iran. Now that the question of Kurdistan has again 
appeared on the sutface, more so because of the Soviet installa- 
tion of a Kurdistan Republic and because of the emergence of 
a clash of interests among the ABS Powets in tegard to West 
Asia, it seems that Ametica, Britain and the Soviet Union, 
after the termination of the war, will have to exert their level 
best to settle the issue satisfactorily to them and to Turkey. 
=... At the second plenary session of the now dissolved Com- 
iene shoeeteen gh Ab He oa epounsing tbe 
the subject nations. In Se pated a part of Britain to exploit 
ference of Eastern nations y Bak Fs ew se as seis 
ua tesolution expressing pro- 
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found sympathy with the subject Eastern nations in their struggle 
for liberation from British imperialism was placed on record. 
Then the fourth plenary session of the Communist International 
convened in 1922 recognized the importance of creating an 
agtatian revolution embracing Syria, Iraq and Egypt as a first 
siep toward developing an Eastern struggle against imperialism. 
The session was attended by the Communist delegates of Pales- 
tine and Egypt. After that, the sixth plenary session of the 
Comintern held in 1928 passed a resolution declating that the 
uptising staged by the Druses in northern Syria was a manifesta- 
tion of theit struggle against Anglo-French imperialism. It 
also pledged to extend its assistance to the Wafdists of Egypt 
so long as they kept up their struggle against British imperialism. 
From the time of the holding of the seventh plenary session 
of the Comintern in 1929, however, the Soviet Union avoided 
attacking Anglo-French impetialism and switched to a denounce- 
ment of Italian Fascism and later on German National Socialism. 
On May 7 of the same year, an anti-Fascist convention took 
place at Beirut at which representatives of thirty-five organiza- 
tions in Syria and Lebanon participated. Not very long ago 
the Comintern organization was disbanded, for it was found 
no longer necessaty to maintain it on account of the new situa- 
tion unfolded in eastern Eutope, northern Africa, Italy and 
West Asia. At present, the Kremlin is vigorously prosecuting 
its well-prepared policies with tespect to the Baltic, the Balkans, 
Poland, France, Italy, northern Africa and West Asia to atrophy 
the operation of the respective policies of London and Washing- 
ton. For the purpose of stabilizing its influence in Arabia, it 
has made Beirut the base of activity. This move on its part 
discloses how much it is interested in West Asia. 

The first opportunity for the Soviet Union to initiate a 
West Asia drive came when Rashid Gailani coming into power 
in Iraq on May 3, 1941, approached Moscow for the Opening 
of diplomatic relations between the two countries. Thereupon 
the Soviet Government instructed M. Vinograv, its Ambassador 
to Ankata, to enter into necessary negotiations with Traq. 
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But the negotiations were suspended due to the outbreak of 
the Getman-Soviet wat and the collapse of the Gailani Cabinet. 
Subsequently, when the Soviet counter-offensive oe under 
way with the battle of Stalingrad as the turning point, Moscow 
redirected its attention to West Asia. On August 26, 1943, a 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce was concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Egypt, and on October 15 of the same year 
M. Novikov was appointed the first Soviet envoy to Egypt, 
and to his office were assigned a number of Soviet experts in 
the Arabian language. Simultaneously, it was announced in 
Moscow that the Russian émigrés in Egypt, some 1,800 in 
number, comptising White Russians, Moslems and Jews , would 
be permitted to acquire Soviet citizenship on application. 
Close on the heels of the establishment of diplomatic 
telations with Egypt, the Soviet Union notified her intention 
of resuming negotiations for opening diplomatic telations with 
Iraq, but that country taking exception to the Soviet activity 
among the Kurds and the tribes inhabiting Basta and its neigh- 
bourhood resorted to temporization. In September, 1943, 
Soviet cultural and commercial delegations set up headquarters 
at Jerusalem. In the same year, the Soviet consulate at Jeddah 
in’ Saudi Arabia was raised to the status of consulate-general, 
thereby virtually opening diplomatic relations between Saudi 
Arabia and the Soviet Union. Lately, the Soviet Union has 
recognized the new set-up in Syria and is reported to have 
inaugurated diplomatic relations with Iraq by sendin g an 
envoy. The Kremlin’s swift move into Iran, Iraq and Syria 
and its activity in Afghanistan have paved the way for the ener- 
getic operation of its West Asia policy. The Soviet activities 
in these countties which include the holding of exhibitions and 
lectures, showing of cinema pictures, offering of scholarships to 
students for study in the Soviet Union and expott of sugar and 
wheat are serving the purpose of germinating a friendly feeling 
for Moscow. In addition, the Soviet (Government in the occupi- 
ed territory of Kurdistan has acquiesced in the establishment 
of chapters of the Kutd National Party. All these Soviet steps 
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aimed at making secute Moscow’s influence in West Asia ate 
hindering the effective functioning of the policies of London 
and Washington, with the result that a three-cornered tussle 
is being duly waged. 
The United States and Britain wanted the Soviet Union to 
pick up the chestnut from the fire for them, but the Soviet 
Union, to their dismay, has demanded a vety high price for 
so doing. They calculated that the German-Soviet wat would 
so thoroughly weaken the Soviet Union that they would be able 
to citcumvent theit pledge of concessions, but fate decreed 
otherwise. The remarkable Soviet recovery on the eastern 
front, coupled with the penetration into Poland and the Baltic 
States and the upsurgence of Soviet influence in northern Africa, 
Italy, Egypt and West Asia, compelled them to teopen hostilities 
on the western front as a measute of tetrieving the situation 
in Europe in their favour. On this scote, too, their calculation 
misfired, for the Soviet Union not only reinforced her telations 
with the Bonomi Ministry of Italy and the “Tito” régime of 
Yugoslavia, but causing the defection of Bulgaria and Rumania 
secured their utmost collaboration with her. Furthermore, 
she expressed quite bluntly to settle the Polish question in her 
own way. In this manner, she has turned the tables against the 
Anglo-American nations in respect of the Baltic and the Bal- 
Kans. And when the de Gaulle régime was shifted to Paris 
following the German tetitement to the Siefgried line, she 
ptomptly recognized it. It was only toward the close of Octo- 
ber last that the United States and Britain recognized the de 
Gaulle régime as the Provisional Government of France. The 
diplomatic defeats of them are not confined to Europe only ; 
they have suffered equally embarrassing tevetses in Egypt and 
Turkey. In West Asia, to all practical purposes, the Soviet 
Union is pulling the reins of leadership. 

OF late, the United States has been making a bold bid for 
obtaining oil concessions in West Asia. This has caused serious 
concern to both Britain and the Soviet Union. In the pre-war 
days, American oil interests secured oil concessions in the Bahte- 
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in Islands whete they were actually engaged in working oil- 
fields. They also concluded an oil concession contract ‘with 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia and thus secured exploiting 
tights over a large tract in Al Hasha and other districts. These 
oil centres are now being worked. In the pre-war days, too, 
Ametica obtained a shate in the Iraq Oil Company in Mosul, 
while the Standard Oil Company secured concessions In eastern 
Iran and Afghanistan. Since the eventuation of the current 
global war, the United States’ has obtained oil concessions in 
the Sinai peninsula and is reported to be negotiating for oil 
concessions with the Turkish Government. Apparently, she 
has sponsored her West Asia oil drive in understanding with 
Britain. On the part of the latter, she has been obliged to 
form a joint front in West Asia with the United States in order 
to check the ascendancy of Soviet influence. Though the 
United States is a newcomer in West Asia, she is nevertheless 
vety much interested in creating her own sphere of influence 
there. It is unthinkable that either the Soviet Union or Britain 
would permit the creation of an American sphere of influence in 
West Asia, especially when the region is strategically importtart 
to the security of the southern border territories of the Soviet 
Union and to the retention of British sway in India. 

It is true that a strong section of the American public is 
against the meddling of the United States in the affairs of West 
Asia. It is again equally true that the American authorities 
on the spot inclusive of the servicemen and economic and other 
American missions in conjuction with American capitalists ate 
making energetic efforts to stabilize Ametican influence in 
West Asia and thereby force the American Government and 
the people to accept it as a concrete reality. Already the United 
States has encroached upon the spheres of influence of Britain 
and the Soviet Union, which nations consequently have become 
suspcious of her West Asia move. It appeats that the United 
States is not only interested in securing oil concessions, but also 
in acquiring mining, agticultural, industrial and commercial 

privileges. lo sum up, America seeks to become a potential 
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competitor of Britain and the Soviet Union in West Asia. All 
these conflicting interests have made the ABS Powers pursue 
unilateral activities, even though the semblance of a joint front 
is being maintained by the Anglo-American nations. . 

In the pre-war days, the United States was unable to find 
a lucrative market for Bahrein oil on account of the freight 
rate and commertcial difficulties and competition with Anglo- 
Dutch oil. Early this year, the American oil interests, realizing 
that they will face the same difficulties in the post-war period, 
petsuaded Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum 
Co-ordinator, to propose the consttuction of an oil-pipe line 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean via Atabia. Secre- 
tary Ickes in making the proposal announced that the oil re- 
sources in Ametica would be exhausted within the next 
fourteen or fifteen years. On Februaty 22 the chairman of 
the Oil Research Committee questioned his announcement 
and declared that the American industries would be able to 
depend on oil produced at home for a very long time to come. 
He then added that the American oil deposits were estimated at 
20,000,000,000 bartels, and that there wete enormous coal 
deposits, the source of synthetic oil. Moreover, the Ickes 
ptoposal became the target of severe criticisms both in the 
United States and the British Empire. According to it, a 
system of oil-pipes is to be built as a Government undertaking 
at an estimated cost of some $200,000,000 after concluding 
the requited agreements avith those countries through which 
the pipes will run. 

It is obvious that if the Ickes proposal is agreed upon, 
not only will it affect the Anglo-Iran Oil Company, a British 
concern, and the Iraq Oil Company, an Anglo-French establish- 
ment, but in addition will bring about a tevolutionary change 
in the international relations of West Asia exercising no small 
amount of influence on the future of the oil industry in eastern 
Iran, Afghanistan and Egypt. Over and above, the construc- 
tion of the proposed pipe line will automatically involve the 
granting of cettain special rights to America for its. protection 
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and efficient management—tights which ate bound to be pte- 
judicial to the interests of West Asia and to the British and French 
oil concerns. How can then Britain take kindly to this pro- 
position? She has to oppose it to see to the future security 
of her interests. Likewise, the Soviet Union has perforce to 
give it a wide berth to realize her long-cherished expectations 
in West Asia. The United States Government, to remove the 
suspicion of Britain, convened an Anglo-American oil conference 
in Washington, at which, judged from the information available, 
both parties agreed to defer a decision on the Ickes proposal 
to a later occasion. Still and all, it is absolutely cettain that 
Britain will never assent to the Ickes plan in its announced 
form : she may accept it when it is altered to het taste. What 
will be the future attitude of the Soviet Union toward it will 
depend on how best her West Asia policy operates. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet Union’s fitm attitude toward the Iranian oil question 
should not be overlooked and; at the same time, it must be 
noted that America’s West Asia oil drive has stimulated the 
triangular contest. In September last, the Iranian Government 
decided not to grant new oil concessions to any Power during 
the wat period; yet toward the end of the same month a 
Soviet mission arrived in Teheran with the object of exploring 
means and avenues for getting oil concessions in notthern Tran, 
but the Iranian Government declined to entet into negotiations 
with it on the ground of its pteviously announced decision. 
Then on November 1 the Ametican Government stated that it 
accepts the decision of the Iranian Government. On the othet 
hand, Richard Law, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
speaking on behalf of Foreign Secretary Eden at the House of 
Commons explained that Britain had no desite to stand in the 
way of Soviet Russia’s acquiring oil concessions in Iran, thete- 
yy inplying se oe toward the Kremlin’s 
tonk exception to the decision of the late ws ot 
! e Iranian Government, and 
through the press ventilated its gtievances. Under the citcum- 
Stances it was not strange that a new Iranian Cabinet came to 
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be organized on November 25 and the Soviet Government 
immediately expressed its wish that the new Ministry would be 
friendly toward it. 

An antithesis, if not antagonism, has cropped up among 
the ABS Powers in connection with the proposed formation 
of a pan-Arab federation, the age-old aspiration of the diverse 
Atab peoples. Egypt and Iraq are taking the lead in this re- 
gard. It will be recalled that British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden a yeat ago advised Nahas Pasha, then Egyptian Premier, 
to accelerate the formation of a pan-Atab federation, foreseeing 
the eventual establishment of such an organization and desiring 
to ameliorate the anti-British attitude in the Arab countries. 
Tn response, Nahas Pasha conferred with Nuri Pasha, then Pre- 
miet of Iraq, and other leaders of the Arab States, as a result 
of which the pan-Arab movement made a steady headway and 
it is now being continued. Britain is aware that a pan-Arab 
federation will insure the security of her interests in West Asia. 
That is why she has extended formal tecognition to the 
Lebanon Republic and is showing sympathy toward the inde- 
pendence of Palestine, knowing full well that 'Zionist claims are 
unreasonable. In America, however, where Jewish influence 
is rather strong, the cause of the Jews in Palestine is receiving 
keener attention than that of the Arabs, of whom the majority 
of the American people have very little knolwedge. As against 
this, the American authorities in West Asia, who ate working 
hard to actualize Ametican penetration, are favouring the Jews 
in their strife with the Arabs and are trying to spike the tise of 
a pan-Arab federation. As for the Soviet Union, she is follow- 
ing an independent stand toward the Palestine question, as well 
as toward the formation of a pan-Arab federation with appease- 
ment as the keynote, and thus she is enhancing her popularity 
with the different Arab peoples. The 80,000,000 Moslems of 
India and the Mohammedans of the Sudan, Ethiopia and nor- 
thern Africa are all sympathetic to the formation of a pan-Arab 
federation. Such an agreement of inclination has made pan- 
Arabianism the most important of all the current issues involving 
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West Asia. 

The facts of history reveal that the Anglo-Russian contest 
for supremacy in West Asia is, to say the least, a long-standing 
one. During the late World War and immediately after it, the 
United States for the first time directed her attention to West Asia 
almost in the réle of a bystander. But a few yeats before the 
ensuance of the present global conflict she became patticularly 
interested in Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Iran, an attitude which has 
now become on the whole pronounced. America has now for- 
mulated a West Asia policy, because she has become optimistically 
conscious of her future superior position in the world. Her West 
Asia policy, designed to mark offan American sphere of influence, 
cannot in any wise be relished either by the Soviet Union ot 
by Britain, though the latter, being burdened with unavoidable 
entanglements and complications, has been constrained to 
maintain a superficial joint front with the United States. While 
the Anglo-American common front savouts of expediency on 
the one hand and of temporization on the other, the West Asia 
policy of the Soviet Union is virile and conditioned to suit 
the need of the times. The contest among the ABS Powets 
to gain an uppethand in West Asia, it is more than palpable, 
has reached such proportions that they have become immoderate- 


ly anxious to keep track of each other’s moves either covertly 
ot overtly. 
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By AMAR LAHIRI 


T is not possible to state with exactitude what was the shape 
of att in India in the antediluvian days. The epigraphic, 
numismatic and archeological materials, as well as the archaic 
records available ate, because of their very incomplete nature, 
too insufficient to reconstruct the primordial art picture of 
Atyavatta—the Hindu Land of Aryans. It is only from 640 
B.c. onwatd, that is, a centuty before the commencement of the 
Hellenic age (550-202 B.c.), that some fuller historical accounts 
are available. The Greeks, being inspired by Herodotus and 
Ktesias, were the first Occidental foreigners to take an enthusias- 
tic notice of India at the beginning of the fifth century B.c. In 
the succeeding two centuries and as an aftermath of the invasion 
of the countty by Alexander the Great, several Greek writers 
chronicled enlightening facts about the then Aryavarta, among 
whom Megasthenes was the most prominent. The earliest 
reference to India in Chinese history began in 120 B.c. The 
first Chinese pilgrim to India, Fa-hien (A.D. 399-413), has 
left behind much information concerning the state of affairs 
existing in the country duting the reign of Chandragupta 1 
(Vikramaditya). From the accounts of Hieun Tsang (or Yuan 
Chwang), who visited India between a.D. 629 and 645 during 
the tule of Hatsha of Kanauj, the glorious days of Gupta art 
and culture can be visualized. 

Although the documentary evidences collated from dif- 
ferent sources only throw light on the history of the closing 
era of the Hindu period, it would not be mete excogitation to 
tty to envision the eatliest Hindu civilization and culture through 
the medium of the Hindu philosophy as emobided in the four 
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Vedas—Rig, Sam, Yajur and Athatva, the Rig Veda being 
the oldest. The consensus of opinion of the Western Indologis- 
ts is that some of the hymns of the Rig Veda must be as old as 
2000 B.C. and may be even older. The objects discovered from 
the excavated sites at Mahenjo-daro have definitely established 
that India as far back as 3000 B.c. was fat morte atchitecturally 
advanced than Egypt and Mesopotamia (now Iraq). India could 


not have attained such architectural perfection, which showed 


a well laid out city, having an efficient system of drains, houses 
made of bricks fitted with baths and the central heating attange- 
ment and streets and intersections planned on the same designs 
as those of a present American city, unless she had passed 
through a long period of architectural evolution. This petiod 
of evolution can be reckoned as one thousand yeats, and thus 
the antediluvian Indian civilization becomes contemporaneous 
with that of Egypt. Especially; it must be noted that both 
the Aryan settlers (Indo-Atyans) and the aborigines (Dravidians) 
had separately and conjointly worked for the promotion of a 
characteristic indigenous civilization in far distant times. 

In this connection, it must be obsetved that the Sumetians 
who had developed Mesopotamian civilization, had most 
probably belonged to the same racial stalk as of the ptimeval 
Dravidians of southern India. Before and after the Aryan 
setilement and the development of the Hindu philosoph ae 
civilization with the Indus and Gan ges valleys as cco 
southern India, termed “‘ Dakshina ” in Sanskrit, had pos d 
and nurtured a typical Tamil civilization remaining com P ae at 
isolated from northern India on account of the is Cee 
barrier of Mahakantara. It is quite possible that so oc ia 
justin ttibes of the Dravidian stalk had been in er hneD 
owet Burma and Suvatnabhumi (Malaysia)—called the Indo- 


China peninsula in English—inclusive of Java and Sumatta 
Ndation of the first 


earlier than 600 B.c., thereby laying the fou 
1 Civilization in those ateas. The 


apptoximation of Indonesia 
1 of lower Burma was cettainly the 


Ptimitive Thaton civilizatio 
handiwork of certain Indian ttibes inhabiting Kalinga 
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Obviously, not only the Hindus of Aryavarta, but also the 
Dravidians of Dakshina had contributed copiously to the pro- 
motion of culture in the Orient as a whole in the most remote 
times. While the Hindus in the pre-Buddhist era chiefly satisfied 
themselves with a westward advance of Hindu or Brahmanical 
culture, the Dravidians propagated their Tamil culture in the 
adjoining tegions of southeastern Asia. Later on, the Hindu 
culture of the north and the Indo-Dravidian culture of the 
south equally contributed to the diffusion of Hindu art and 
civilization in Burma and Malaysia inclusive of Siam (now 
Thailand), Java, Sumatra and Cambodia. It isto be regretted 
that extremely fragmentary records ate available in respect of 
ptimitive Dravidian culture. Some earliest Tamil poems and 
songs that are extant testify to the excellent merits of the pri- 
meval civilization of Dakshina. The following lines from 
Grover’s version of a Tamil song can be cited as a specimen : 

The wise man saith 

That God, the omniscient Essence, fills all space 
And time. He cannot die or end. In Him 
All things exist. There is no God but He. 

x *K xk x *k 
No stone can image God—to bow to it 
Is not to worship. Outward rites cannot 
Avail to compass that reward of bliss 
That true devotion gives to those who know. 

Just as Egypt and then Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylon 
and Hellas developed the art of illustration on stone, so Arya- 
vatta evolved a unique iconogtaphy as part of architectural 
ofnamentation, besides the construction of bédi (raised alters) 
with crude surface drawings as the forerunner of the later art 
of temple-building. The architectural relics of Mahenjo-daro 
influence one to assume that iconography in primitive form or 
in hieroglyphic style had been fostered in primordial India 
either before the Vedic age or at a time when Vedic civiliza- 
tion had commenced to take root. At the beginning of the 
Vedic age, the people generally lived in simple houses made of 
wood and thatches,; though there might have been brick houses _ 
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and stone habitats in some northern localities. With the establish- 
ment of principalities, however, geometrically planned cities 
definitely sprang up, having stone and brick houses decorated 
with iconographic works and entablatutes. Perhaps in the early 
Vedic period no religious images were made for the simple 
reason that the people at that time, adhering faithfully to the 
conception of Brahma, refrained from fashioning statues of gods 
and goddesses. On the other hand, it is probable that in the 
latter Vedic period the making of stone and wooden statues 
had come to prevail to help the genetal populace in digesting 
the essentials of the Brahma philosophy. At any rate, it is 
almost cettain that, due to the cultivation of the taste for 
iconography in the latter Vedic petiod, the Hindus had become 
acclimatized to iconophilism and iconolatry as part of their exege- 
tics prior to the rise of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira, who 
respectively propounded the Buddhist and Jain docttines to 
teject the exclusive claims of the Brahmans and to teform the 
sacrificial rites of Hinduism. 
ae ae : eas eee Jainism made theis influences 
' Dranmans, being desirous of pro- 
tecting and preserving Hinduism (Brahmanical civilization), 
encouraged the building of temples and places of worship where 
images of gods and goddesses came to be installed. ‘The Buddhist 
converts appropriated this system of wotship or iconolatry in 
order to spread Buddhism among the genetal masses. ‘The i 
too, began building temples and shtines to pot 
doctrine of abimsa (non-sactifice or non 
of these facts, it is to be observed that in 
of tock- and cave-temples had already atta 
example, Panini, who wrote the first Sans 
is still extant—to assist the trained Brah 
Vedas and who flourished in the fourt 
comments on divine images. 
When Alexander the Great 
with a view to establishing a 
Ptincipalities of India in close 


Jains, 
to popularize the 
-violence). Exclusive 
400 B.C. the building 
ined popularity. Fot 
krit grammar—which 
mans in teaching the 
h century B.c., made 


invaded the Punjab in 326 B.c. 
Macedonian tule, the northern 
collaboration with Petsia (now 
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Iran) had been forming the first semblance of a monarchial 
kingdom on an empire pattern. Alexander, after receiving 
the homage of the King of Taxila, passed through Sialkot to 
subjugate the whole of the Punjab and Sind. However, his 
untimely death three years later at Babylon not only caused 
the Macedonian political influence to disappear for ever, but 
facilitated the foundation of the Maurya Empire—the first 
Imperial régime in India—under the Emperor Chandragupia. 
His grandson Asoka, who ascended the Maurya Throne in 
273 B.C. and accepted the teachings of Buddhism, vigorously 
encoutaged the promotion of the same faith in the country and 
outside of it. Because of his patronage, Buddhist art and culture 
made a tremendous stride, and his missionaries travelled to 
Dakshina, Ceylon, Burma, Syria, Egypt and even to Macedonia, 
Africa and Europe. 

Duting the time of the Emperor Asoka, the Maurya Em- 
pire comprised the territory from Herat practically inclusive of 
the whole of the present Afghanistan to Kalinga, the eastern 
region lying between the Mahandai and Godavari Rivers. 
And owing to the resultant stabilization of Buddhism, a wide- 
sptead att activity on a purely national footing got under way. 
This explains why the country was not intrinsically affected by 
the estheticism of Greece, though limited extrinsic influence 
of the latter was perceptible in the subsequent Gandhara art. 
Concomitantly, the influence of Indian art was discernible in 
Persia, Syria and to a minor extent in Greece. MM. John Ham- 
metton and Elmer Batnes go so fat as to state that in the 
succeeding eta “ the influence of Hellenism in India was 
confined to probable Indian origin of some later western 
(meaning local) religious beliefs.” This opinion can be taken 
to mean that the so-called Hellenism noticeable in Gandhara 
att was purely of local origin, having been developed by the 
Kushana settlers, called Yeuh-chis by the Chinese historians, 
under the able guidance of the Emperor Kanishka. Nonetheless, 
it is true that part of Gandhara art had superficially absorbed the 
eestheticism of Greece to develop what is called Indo-Grecian 
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ot Greco-Indian art. 

The tesults obtained from the excavation conducted some 
yeats ago neat Hasan Abdal in the Attock district of the Punjab, 
which locality was occupied by Alexander the Great, have 
brought to light many interesting facts about ancient architec- 
tute and iconographic, cotniced and arabesque designs. The Bhit 
mound located in the excavated site is believed to be of immense 
antiquity. It proves that the Hindus at Taxila had developed 
a distinguished architectural technique and design in the dim 
past. The frescoes that are to be seen in the cave-temple of 
Taxila belong to the Buddhist petiod and ate of much later 
otigin. Duting the reign of the Emperor Asoka, the promotion 
of sculpture, wall-painting; the art of architrave and mural works 
was undertaken in right earnest; and Satnath, which was his 
capital, was tutned into the netve-centre of religious and attis- 
tic animation. Part of the relief works on the tailing of 
the stupa at Bharut appeats to have been done in the Asoka 
period, and also the floral and iconogtaphic decorations of 
the stupas at Sanchi and Buddhagaya and of the cave-temples 
at Udayagiri, Nasik and Karli. Although Asoka art was in- 
tegrally an expression of religious estheticism, that is to 
say, spiritual or ascetic estheticism, it nevertheless showed 
an original technical perfection, judgment of balance and 
proportion and appreciation of petspective; and hence it 
enn seg of the subsequent Buddhist art which 

o Burma, Siam, China and Japan. The Udayagiri 
caves have been catved out of the living rocks like those of 
western India. According to Sreejut Nanigopal Majumdar, 
they were evidently intended for the residenc f Jai k 
and made probably in the first centu | Plas eae 
dagiti caves, which are si oi ee patie ae 

> Whic e situated at a higher elevation, also 
attest to the artistic and architectonic excellence of I di in 
old times, particularly the structural beauty of the An - ‘ ve 
Some tock and sculptural works of Udayagiri and ae 
ate preserved at the Calcutta Museum tert ee 
Siti works, both H.A. Stark and Www. Hunter Hee special 
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significance to the beauty and grace of the Rani Nur sculpture. 
The latter says : 

On the whole, the Rani Nur sculpture may be said to be typical of 
the school represented by the Udayagiri caves. It shows a more advanced 
technique than Bharut, while the balancing of the details in the com- 
positions, and the vigorous and animated treatment of the figures, 
which are specially noteworthy in the friezes of the upper story of Rani 
Nur, are suggestive of a stage of development witnessed in the reliefs 
of the Sanchi gateways. 

After the fall of the Maurya Dynasty, the Kushana Empire 
was installed. It reached the zenith of its power about A.D. 
120 duting the tulership of the Emperor Kanishka, who from 
his capital at Purushapura (now Peshawar) stimulated the dis- 
semination of Buddhism and Buddhist art, displaying the same 
zeal as of the Emperor Asoka. About A.D. 150 of 153, Huvishka 
succeeded him. These two Kushana Emperors built a large string 
of Buddhist monasteries and stupas at Mathura, Peshawar, 
Gentut and other places and brought into being Gandhara art, 
commonly referred to in the wets Greco-Indian or Indo- 
Hdlenistic art. Numerous scupltural relics of Gandhara art 
ateextant. They have attracted the attention of foreign artists 
and Indologists because of the realistic estheticism revealed 
in:hem. Sir William Rothenstein in his article titled “ Indian 
Sculpture ” published in the October, 1922, issue of the Indian 
magazine Rupam describes Gandhara att as “‘the decadence of 
Indian art.” His description is to the point; for Gandhara art 
refected a falling-off in India’s artistic creativity under the in- 
coigtuous impact of the zstheticism of Greece. 

Inasmuch as the Gandhata art objects have a realistic touch 
alnost Hellenistic in presentation, non-Indian quatters have 
eiter overpraised them or have hailed them as the finest speci- 
mins of Greco-Indian art. It is questionable whether pure Gan- 
diara att had any direct connection with that of Greece, though 
it s known that at Mathura an art school of indigenous Hellenistic 
tpe had made its début. The considered Indian opinion is that 
tle genuine Gandhara att, which flourished from the first to 
tlird centuries A.D., represented a faded but realistic and plastic 
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phase of Buddhist architecture and art in general except for 
a few magnificent stupas. The Amaravati stupa on the Kistna 
River in the Gantur district of Madras is the most splendid telic 
of Gandhata art, especially the carved railing that surrounds 
it. About this time, too, Jain temples began to be built on a 
systematic type-sequence scale: and the advent of Jain art 
injected a fresh creative vitality into Hindu zstheticism. 
Atound the Peshawar district the remains of innumerable 
stupas and monasteries of the Kushana age exist. In 1908- 
the remains of the Emperor Kanishka’s huge stupa at Peshawar 
were unearthed, and a very artistic relic casket was found bear- 
ing the image of the Emperor and an inscription. At Mathura 
in 1912 an inscribed portrait statue of the Emperor Kanishka 
lacking the head was found. Moreover, well-executed sculs- 
tutes, which the majority of the Western Indologists insist on 
saying as wotks resembling in style those of Greco-Roman att 
of the first three centuries @f the Christian era, have been dug 
out in and about the PeshaW@t district. Such foreign authorities 
as French scholar Foucher and British histotian Vincent Smith 
have unnecessarily taken extra-limital pains to describe tie 
Hellenistic features of Gandhara att in order to give prominenté 
to the so-called artistic fusion between India and Greece 
The Indians do not believe that their art and culture afiet 
Alexander’s invasion, had been basically affected by those of 
Greece. But they admit that, following Alexandet’s invasion, a 
large number of Greeks steadily settled down in the’ extrene 
northwest somewhete atound the present Sind and Peshauit 
tegions ; and that these Greek settlers were rapidly assimilat:d 
into the indigenous stalk and, therefore, if they had coniihads 
to the advancement of Indian art and culture such conttith 
tion cannot but be regatded as national. Slace all single 
of Opinion agree that not even a faint Greek influence is 
noticeable in the art and culture of the Maurya Dynasv, 
mbtation to suggest that tle 


hat prevailed 
subsequently ws 
Patterned after the Cortespondine art of Grin Thee 
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ate several Western opinions which maintain that, simulta- 
neously with Alexander’s invasion, the Hindu and Persian 
philosophies, that is, the Oriental thought, filtered into the 
Hellenic Empite. For instance, American writer Will Durant 
in his The Story of Philosophy says: 

The quantity of Asia proved too much for the quality of Greece. 
Alexander himself, in the hour of his triumph, was conquered by the soul 
of the East; he married (among several ladies) the daughter of Darius ; 
he adopted the Persian diadem and robe of state; he introduced into 
Europe the Oriental notion of the divine right of kings ; and at last he 
astonished a sceptic Greece by announcing, in magnificent Eastern 
style, that he was a god..... 

This subtle infusion of an Asiatic soul into the wearied body of 
the master Greek was followed rapidly by the pouring of Oriental 
cults and faiths into Greece along those very lines of communication 
which the young conqueror had opened up; the broken dykes let 
in the ocean of Eastern thought upon the lowlands of the still adoles- 
cent European mind. The mystic and superstitious faiths which had 
taken root among the poorer people of Hellas were reinforced and 
spread about; and the Oriental spirit of apathy and resignation found 
a ready soil in decadent and despondent Greece. The introduction of 
the Stoic philosophy into Athens by the Pheenician merchant Zeno (about 
310 B.C.) was but one of a multitude of Oriental infiltrations. 

The Hindu influence on Greece can also be traced phonet- 
ically, though such a tracing will not stand the test of history. 
Indian Mohammedan scholar Aziz H. Abbasi in his book, 
Vedas and Vedic Civilization, points out the phonetical inter- 
changeability between the Sanskrit and Greek languages. Ac- 
cotding to him, there are many examples of the intitial s of 
Sanskrit changing into 4 of Greek and liquid or soft 7 into 4 
Fot instance, the Sanskrit word wrmi changes into e/uo in Greek ; 
Sanskrit rak into Greek Jeakos; and Sanskrit rik into Greek 
leipo. The same scholar in an article entitled “The Vedic 
Anthropology” published in the October, 1937, issue of 
The Muslim Review observes mythological similarities between 
ancient India and Greece in the subjoined manner : 

...The various tales and stories of gods and demons, which go- 
verned the intellects of ancient Greeks, Romans and Teutons, have | 


their counterparts in the mythology of the Hindus ; and that in many 
instances even the very names of their gods and demons are common 
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toallofthem. The ethereal expanse over out heads, which first inspired 
man with a sense of god above, received in the Vedas the name of 
Varuna and the Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart 
of this Hindu Varuna in the Ouranus of Greek mythology ; and even as 
Ouranus was deposed by Zeus in Greece, so was Varuna by Dyaus in 
Vedic legend, and relegated to a subordinate position as the regent of 
the water. «+ o<4 
In the Vedas, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Sarama to be unfaithful to Indra. Among the Greeks, Paris tempted 
Helen, whence arose the myth which inspired Homet’s composition 
of the tale of Troy. A no less immortal batd, Valmiki, in India sang 
the same tale in his renowned Ramayana. One of the great exploits of 
Indra was the destruction of serpent-shaped Vritra who had stolen the 
rain-producing clouds of heaven; and the Greeks sang the mighty deed 
of their Apollo in piercing to death with his lance the demon Python, 
The demon reappears as the Sphinx in the story of Edipus, as the dragon 
in the story of Perseus, as the Zohak in the mythology of Persia, and in 
a number of Indian and European myths. Even the name Vritra is not 
lost in Greece, for we have it in Ortheros, the brother of Karbetos, 
the Vedic Sarvara, who guards the gates of Hades. Manu, the father of 
mankind and the first-born of Prajapati, reappears in Cretan legend as 
Minos, son of Zeus. A host of other instances may be easily cited. 


There is no doubt that the Hindu philosophy had exercised 
a significant influence on the development of the Greek thought. 
The phonetical and mythological similarities between the two 
countties need not be taken into setious account at all; for it 
is a fact that, in accordance with local ecology, the Greek 
language and mythology have evolved as a matter of natural 
process quite unconnected with the. Sanskrit language and 
Hindu mythology. When intercourse between India and 
Greece was established on and after Alexandet’s invasion 
cultural and art alternations took place as inevitable phetiornens: 
And these alternations proved so beneficial that each countty 
acquited a new urge to enlarge the Scope of its artistic cteativity 
compatible with national ecology. In India that creativity 
displayed its excellence in the Maurya petiod, its deterioration 
in the Gandhara age and its apogée in the Gupta era. Put 
differently, in these three epochs the art of India developed first 
as ascetic and serio-tealistic, second as excessively realistic and 
physical and third as elegant, symbolistic and colourful. 
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Among the Gandhara art objects discovered in the Peshawar 
region there is a Greco-Indian statue of Buddha which seems 
to be almost Indian in presentation ; only the face and the ar- 
rangement of curls show Hellenistic touches. When this 
sculptural work is compated with the stone image of “ Julian 
the Apostate” (A.D. 351-363) preserved in the British Museum, 
one cannot fail to notice marked constructional similarities 
between the two. To a Hindu the statue of Julian will strike 
as quaintly Indian, and to a Greek the Greco-Indian statue 
of Buddha will appear as peculiarly Hellenistic. The colossal 
sculptural wotk—“‘ Lion of Chatonea” (338 3.c.)—marking 
the burial place of the Theban dead beats likeness to the two- 
lion statue of Sarnath of the Asoka period. 

The Gupta petiod inclusive of the rule of Hatsha of Kanauj 
was truly the golden age of ancient Indian art. It was during 
this period, which lasted from a.p. 319-20 to 647, that the 
Indian esthetic influence shaped the Tang art of China and 
the Nata att of Japan. Soon thereafter, Indian art shaped 
the Pagan art of Burma and the Hindu-Buddhistic arts of Siam, 
Indo-China and Indonesia. In Dakshina, the rise of the 
Pallavas and their concurrent intermingling with the peoples 
of the countries east and southeast of India facilitated the further 
ptopagation of Indian art and cultute in Burma, Siam, Java, 
Sumatra, Indo-China; Borneo, Celebes and Ceylon. In the 
Gupta period, not only was the climax reached in sculpture, 
painting, mural decoration and architecture, but also in 
literature under the zgis of Kalidas. 

It is unfortunate that most of the examples of Gupta 
painting, architecture and sculpture have been lost due to the 
destruction caused by the subsequent Mohammedan invasions : 
only the cave- and rock-temples of Ajanta and of Sigitiya in 
Ceylon contain frescoes demonsttating to what extent the paint- 
ing art had attained perfection. While the Ajanta wall-paintings 
are colourful and realistic, the Sigitiya ones ate less colourful 
and impressionistic with anatomical accuracy in figure-modell- 
ing as the conspicuous feature. The frescoes and paintings to 
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be seen in the Bagh caves in Gwalior State ate as exquisite as 
those of Ajanta. In tespect of sculpture, there are the graceful 
and enthralling stone and relief works in the Ellora cave and 
at Vatapi (Badami). Regarding architecture, the temple at 
Deoghar in the Santhal Pargana may be mentioned. The in- 
fluence of Buddhism started declining towatd the close of the 
Gupta period, and in consequence, a revival of pute Hindu, 
that is, Brahmanical, att with occasional intricate ornamental 
and mosaic touches was noticed. In conformity with the 
revivalism, many Brahmanical and Mahayana Buddhist tock- 
temples and sculptures came to be constructed in southern India 
under the patronage of the Pallava rulers. The Kailashanath 
Temple at Kanchi (Conjeevatam), the tock-temples and sculp- 
tutes of Mamallapuram and the temples of Bhuvaneshwar 
gtaphically illustrate the revival of Brahmanical att. Perhaps 
the most excellent sculptural work of the Gupta period is the 
statue of seated Buddha to be seen at Sarnath. 
After the fall of the Gupta Dynasty, the country came to 
be controlled by a number of powerful separate kingdoms. 
While the Rajputs consolidating their sway in Rajputana initiated 
the era of Rajput art, the Pala Dynasty of Bengal and Bihar 
wielding gteat power in the east expanded the fold of Bengal 
and Bihar art. In the south, the Pallavas, the Rashtrakutas 
and the Chalukyas of Kalyani during their respective supre- 
macies made notable contributions to the advancement of re- 
vived Hindu art. The wonderful rock-cut Kailash Temple at 
Ellora, which was executed under the ordets of the Rashtrakuta 
King Krishna 1 in the latter half of the eighth century, is, ac- 
cording to Vincent Smith, “‘ one of the wonders of the world.” 
In the twelfth and thirteen centuries, many gotgeous Hindu 
temples, having elaborate ornamental works and multitudes 
of fine statues, were erected in Mysote under the patronage of 
the then ruling Hoysala Kings. Meanwhile, close on the 
heels of a series of expeditions to India (A.D. 1001-1009) con- 
ducted by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, Mohammedan art found 
@ permanent place in the country; and the national artistic 
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activity teceived a new impetus at the hands of Mohammedan 
tulets and settlers—an impetus which spurred the further 
unfolding of the creative estheticism of the Hindus, Jains 
and remnant Buddhists. In the twelfth century, Indo-Moham- 
medan art with Delhi as the centre commenced its spectacular 
cateet which lasted until the fall of the Mughal Dynasty. Among 
the twelfth centuty Mohammedan architectural specimens the 
most conspicuous ate the Kutbi Mosque of Delhi and the celeb- 
rated tower known as the Kutb Minar. 

In the post-Gupta period and until the concenttated 
Mohammedan incursion into India proper at the close of the 
twelfth century, Hinduism or Jainism had replaced Buddhism 
in all parts of India except Bengal and Bihar, whete the Pala 
Kings still professed the Buddhist faith. ‘The Buddhist struc- 
tures erected by the Pala Dynasty have nearly all been destroyed ; 
whereas many Hindu and Jain temples of the same period survive 
elsewhere. The gracefulness of the Jain Temples on Mount 
Abu built in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries are unique 
in esthetic presentation, and so also the Hindu temples erected 
by the Chandel Kings at Khajuraho about the beginning of 
the eleventh centuty. Then there is the venerated Temple of 
Jagannath at Puti in Orissa built in the closing years of the 
same centuty. In Bombay Presidency, the Elephanta caves, 
enshrining bas-telief works showing the different phases of the 
Hindu Trimurti (Trinity) conception, testify to the technical 
perfection attained in rock-chiselling. These works can be 
favoutably compared with those of old Greece. In passing, it 
may be added that in the ninth century during the reigns of 
Kings Dharmapala and Devapala, two Bengali artists, Dhiman 
and his son Bitpala, earned high recognition of the monarchs 
for their skill as painters, sculptors and bronze-founders. 

A large section of Western historiographets, because of 
the dearth of appropriate archeological finds, steadfastly 
claim that sculpture and art in India came into existence in the 
Maurya period or a little earlier. Sit Leonard Woolley, noted 
British archeologist, who was invited by the Govetnment of 
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India some yeats back to make a comprehensive sutvey of 
Indian monuments and museums, in a report recommended 
the tinderaking of more archzological expeditions to unearth 
proto-historic (stone age) antiquities. He also teached the 
conclusion that, if large-scale excavations ate conducted in the 
Ramnagat region in the Bareilly district of the United Provinces 
and in northern and northwestern India, the artistic remains 
of the atchaic petiod would not be difficult to discover. In 
regard to southern India, he made the same suggestion to collect 
telics of the earliest art and cultute of Dakshina. It will, 
therefore, be observed that, when systematic and scientific 
excavations ate undertaken both in the north and south with a 
view to ascertaining continuous type sequences, there is no 
teason why proto-historic art objects cannot be unearthed. 
The entire Hellenic age has been computed as from 550 


to 202 B.C. The latter part of it, known as the Hellenistic age 


inclusive of the beginnings of Roman power, covers the period 
from 350 to 202 B.c. And it was during the.Hellenistic age that 
Greece exhibited her par excellence esthetic grandeur. Homer, 
who lived about 850 3.c. probably at Chios ot Smyrna, is 
believed to be a Greek and the author of the epics I/liad and 
Odyssey. From these two epics the hoaty past of Greek art can 
be imagined. Since some pottions’ of the Rig Veda ate as old 
aS 2000 B.C. Of mofe, it can also be imagined that the ancient 
Indo-Atyans had about that time a typical art emblemetic of 
the Brahma and Tximurti conceptions, as well as of the then 
spiritual and moral comprehension and of symposial living foster- 
ed as patt of sacrificial rites. It has been proved that the whole of 
northern India and the Ganges valley had witnessed a copper age 
after the stone age. Hundteds of curious implements made 
of pure copper have been discovered in the Central Provinces 
atound Cawnpote, the Kurram valley and in eastern Bengal xa 
Sind. These impelements have been found to date fier, 2000 
B.C. mote of less. From theit designs one can easily introspect 
upon the shape of art in India in the antediluvian days j 
The epics Ramayana and Mahabharata and Bhavabhuti’s 
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Uttaramacharita offer plentiful ideas to dilate upon the pattern 
of ancient Indian att before and at the beginning of the Hellenic 
age. The major patt of the Ramayana was composed before 
500 B.c., while a portion of the Mahabharata, which is “an 
encyclopedia of moral teaching,” dates back to 4oo B.c. About 
this period, northern India was in close touch with Persia 
and, therefore, it can be conjectured that Persian art (558-330 
B.c.) after the fall of Babylon had been influenced to some extent 
by the zstheticism of Aryavarta. It is also likely that there had 
been esthetic intercourse between Aryavarta and the Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Chaldean Empires covering the period from 
1505 10- G12. B.C. 

Of late several highly authoritative books have been pub- 
lished in India on ancient Indian art and culture. Dr. C. 
Minakshi in her scholarly work, Administration and Social Life 
under the Pallavas, has given a vivid account of the religious 
and artistic activities of the Pallavas of the Simhavishnu line 
who, like’the Imperial Guptas, opened a new chapter in the 
cultural life of India. She has carefully listed the Buddhist and 
Jain centres of learning, literature, painting and dancing as had 
existed in the past. On the other hand, Dr. R.C. Majumdar in 
his book, Suvarnadwipa, has attractively dealt with the pre-Hindu 
civilization in Malaysia and the dawn of Hindu colonization 
and the growth and downfall of the Sailendra Empire and of the 
Indo-Javanese kingdoms. He thinks that the Sailendra Dynasty 
might have come originally from Kalinga and found its way 
to Malaya through lower Burma. In explaining the evolution 
of art in Siam, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes, 
Indo-China and the Philippines, Dr. Majumdar sketches the 
part played by India in early times. Particularly he points to 
the abundance of Indian influence on the att and culture of 
Cambodia, and remarks that the Angkor Vat is the finest 
specimen of ancient Indian architecture and iconography in 
the Indo-China peninsula. 

Just as the ancient Hindus had cultivated the spirit of 
sarbam khawllidam Brahmam (all is Brahma), so the zsthetes of 
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the archaic age had comprehended: sarbam khawllidam rupam 
(all is joyful beauty). The Sanskrit word rupa generally means 
form and art and beauty as well, though in particular cases the 
idea of art is conveyed in the expression Aaa. But rupa is mote 
than form and beauty. It can be variously explained as elegance, 
gtacefulness, fairness, symmetry, harmony, comeliness, joyous- 
ness and even ugliness, deformity and repulsiveness. Not only 
did the ancient Hindus appreciate spiritual and symbolic rupa, 
but they also saw rupa in realistic, graceful and elegant forms, 
besides in ugliness, deformity and tepulsiveness. Such appte- 
ciation of rapa was entirely due to the permeation of the 
Brahma conception and the ideal of sattam sibam sundaram 
(truth is omnific beauty). 

Windischmann in his Die Philosophie im Fortgange der 
Weltgeschichte, Regnaud in his Matériaux pour servir a Phistoire 
de la Philosophie de PInde and Schopenhauet in his Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung and such Western Indologists as Max Miiller, 
Cowell and Weber have, aside from philosophical @nterpreta- 
tions, expounded Brahma as the world soul. If Brahma is at 
all to be connected with the universe, it would be better to 
distinguish it as the multiversal soul. And when’ one can 
intuitively and mentally picture this multivetsal soul one will 
not find it difficult to perceive and appreciate the multiversality 
of the ancient art of India. Such a multiversality is not narrow 
individuality—not what one might call Part est moi: it is the 
individuality (of all in one, The multiversality of ancient 
Indian att is infinite oneness—the comprehension of all by the 
application of one mind ; and so it attempts to bring about a 
synartesis between spiritual, moral, plastic and material sen- 
timents and feelings and Nature on the one hand and Brahma 
on the other. Sree Rabindranath ‘Thakur (in English Tagore) 


eae (Meditation), speaks of Hindu tealization 


When we say that beauty is eve 
: y tywhere we d 
word ugliness should be abolished from our binigiauey ist ds hehuld 


be absurd to say that there is no such thing as untruth Datnith-there 
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cettainly is, not in the system of the universe, but in our power of com- 
prehension, as its negative element. In the same manner there is ugliness 
in the distorted expression of beauty in our life and in our art which 
comes from out imperfect realization of truth. To a certain extent 
we can set out life against the law of truth which is in us and which 
is in all, and likewise we can give rise to ugliness by going counter 
to the eternal law of harmony which is everywhere. .. As we become 
conscious of the harmony in our soul, our apprehension of the blissful- 
ness of the spirit of the world becomes universal, and the expression 
of beauty in out life moves in goodness and love toward the infinite. 

This is the ultimate object of our existence, that we must ever know 

that “‘ beauty is truth, truth beauty ’?; we must tealize the whole world 

in love, for love gives it birth, sustains it, and takes it back to its bosom. 

We must have that perfect emancipation of heart which gives us the 

power to stand at the innermost centre of things and have the taste of 

that fullness of disinterested joy which belongs to Brahma. 

The ancient art of India has not become a thing examinate : 
it does not exist as 2 mummied specimen of her glorious past ; 
it is still a thing alive, virile and inspitation-giving. In the 
ptesent-day zsthetic tendency, the technique, perspective and 
formative designs of ancient art in modernized and traditional 
forms ate glowingly prominent. In painting, in sculpture, in 
fresco and mural works, as well as in etchings, sketches and 
mosaic, matmoreal and plastic works the “‘ modern renaissance ”” 
of ancient art can be discerned. If the man of science of the 
West thinks that the ancient art of India is only of antiquarian 
value, he must be reminded of the fact that the earliest Hindus 
had developed the rupashastra (epistemology of art) through 
meditation and by the scientific application of the mind, the 
unquestionable merits of which can be conceived from the sacred 
exegetic books and from the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Ancient 
India through meditation, spiritual enlightenment and even at 
times indulging in Bachanalian frivolity, such as the drinking 
of soma beer, had thoroughly enjoyed her journey to the rupa- 
mandal (realm of joyous beauty). Her mind, in trying to 
reach the goal of “‘ at-one-with-Brahma,” took every opportunity 
to listen to the multiversal song of art, and so she created a 
multiversal art expressive of ‘her spiritual, moral, humane, 
plastic, realistic and sensigenous emotions. 
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By IZURU SHIMMURA 


Prefatory 


| | Seeeeleeeer oles indeed, is the part that has been played by 
Christianity, that is; Roman Catholicism, to enable Japan 
to assimilate the best of Occidental culture, science and arts. 
The foundation for the introduction of Christianity was laid 
when Portuguese ships arrived in our shores opening the eta 
of out intercourse with western Europe. Thus the activity of 
the Catholic Church in all its aspects got undet way in the so- 
called period of the influx of “ namban-jin ” (foreigners), ex- 
tending about a hundred years from the latter part of the Ashi- 
kaga age to the beginning of the Yedo petiod. That is why 
the spread of the Roman Catholic type of Christian culture in 
feudal times is referred to as the petiod of “namban ” (foreign) 
culture in Japan, with the exception, however, of Dutch culture 
which distinguished itself in the latter seclusion petiod. The 
term Christian culture has been used in the present atticle in a 
comprehensive sense to include the introduction of Christianity, 
as well as of the culture, science and arts of western Europe. 

It may be mentioned that the expression “namban ” 
(pronounced “nanman 2 in Chinese) Otiginated in such words 
as tungi, peiti,” ** hsijung ” (western barbarians) and 

nanman ” (southern barbarians) to be found in the Chinese 
classic Lichi. The Chinese swayed by the consciousness of theit 
cultural superiority used the term “nanman” in alluding to 
Southern countries. In Japan, the tetm “ namban ” wae in 
currency from a aeey early age, though the tegions meant by 
it differed from time to time; yet at all times it was generally 
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used to tefer to southern countries. In the Yedo petiod, by 
“ namban-jin ” wete meant mainly the Portuguese and Spanish ; 
wheteas the Dutch were called “ koh-moh-jin ” (red-haired for- 
eigners). Also foreign vessels that came from southern coun- 
tries, South China and South Sea islands were termed “ namban- 
sén ” (foreign ships). In addition, astronomy, geography, medi- 
cal science, military science, painting and printing arts and the 
like that wete introduced into our country by the “‘namban-jin,”’ 
save those telating to theology, were collectively called “‘nam- 
ban-gaku” (foreign learning). This term was patticulatly 
used for a long time in the Nagasaki area where “namban ” 

culture displayed its predominance. From the strict historical 
sense, it is doubtful whether the term ‘‘namban” culture 

can be used at all. But the point that must be noted is that it 

was used in an affectionate manner to signify our intercourse 

with foreign cultures inclusive of Christian culture. 


Historical Outline 


In the eighteenth year of Témmon (1549), about seven 
yeats after Japan came in contact with Europe for the first 
time through the arrival of Portuguese traders, an Oriental 
mission of the Catholic Church reached our country and St. 
Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus .atrived at Kagoshima 
aboatd a Portuguese vessel. Not only he introduced Christianity 
into out countty, but paved the way for its popularization. His- 
torical recotds available in Japan and abroad disclose that, fol- 
lowing the visit of St. Xavier, several Christian missions in- 
cluding the Jesuits, called the Compania in Japan, and the Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican and Augustinian Orders commenced their 
respective activities in the country; but the principal among 
them were the Society of Jesus and the Franciscan Order. The 
ptime factor that helped the popularization of the Christianity 
of the middle age of Europe in out country was a vacuum 
in the religious sphere then prevailing owing to the utilization 
of Buddhism as a means to foster worldly power. The area 
where the Catholic faith took firm roots extended from the 
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entire Kyushu district to the whole of the Kyoto district and 
its neighbourhood. 
Sevetal reasons can be adduced as to why Roman Catholicism 
immediately on its introduction came to be propagated in an 
extensive atea in Japan. First, that Catholicism was taken to 
be a new sect of Buddhism and accordingly called the Ténjiku 
sect, ot the Deus sect; second, Catholic missionaries were 
tegarded as Buddhist priests; third, those missionaties them- 
selves used many Buddhist terms in preaching the faith; 
and fourth, they gained many converts within a short time, 
among whom wete several powerful feudal lords. Then when 
trading and Christian mission work wete conducted side by side 
the missionaries received protection from Nobunaga Oda and 
also from many feudal lords in the western part of the country 
who welcomed foreign commercial transactions. Due to these 
favourable conditions, the greater portion of Kyushu and most 
of Kyoto and its neighbourhood came under the influence of 
Roman Catholicism which soon spread to the central area and 
the Hokuriku, Kanto and Oh-shu districts. On the tragicend of 
Nobunaga in the tenth of yeat Ténsho (1582), Hidéyoshi Toyo- 
tomi came to power and he attempted to utilize Catholic mis- 
Sionaries for the time being for learning foreign conditions and 
acquiting economic benefits; so no pressure was brought to 
bear on Christianity. But when Hidéyoshi went to Kyushu 
on an expedition to subjugate it in the fifteenth year of Ténsho 
(1587), he learned that the main cities, towns and ports of Kyushu 
had been overrun by Christianity ideolo gically and economically, 


and also that there prevailed a condition which might menace 


the security of the national structure of Japan. Thereupon 
he took a firm attitude toward the foreign faith and issued 
an order prohibiting its propagation. In the third yeat of 
Keicho (1598), when Hidéyoshi died and lyéyasu Tokugawa 
established the Tokugawa Shogunate, he for some time pets 
mitted the propagation of Chritsianity with a view to fostering 
foreign trade. Consequently, in Nagasaki and in the Kyoto 
and Osaka districts the Catholic influence was revived and the 
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missionaty wotk became active again. There were opened 
literary schools, and at Kyoto was established a school of ma- 
thematics. 

It is to be obsetved especially that those Catholic missions 
that came to Japan not only introduced the medieval theological 
idea of western Europe, but also transplanted the science and 
atts, as well as culture of Europe, thereby contributing to the 
advance of Japanese culture. Their brilliant activities, among 
others, appeared as the establishment of vatious Catholic in- 
stitutions, the opening of the printing enterprise and the dispatch 
of students to Europe. The science of medicine introduced 
by the missions as a social welfare work served much in giving 
telief to the poor and the sick. Moreover, it was widely wel- 
comed, becoming particularly indispensable to meet the need 
of the watting petiod. The most notable among the social 
welfare activities of the Catholic missions was the charity and 
relief enterprise. As supplementary activities, there were 
established hospitals, orphanages, poor houses, leper houses 
and othets. In this manner the work of giving medical care, 
helping lepers and relieving the poor came to be undertaken 
systematically, and these activities deeply impressing the Japanese 
people of the period facilitated the propagation of Christianity 
and Christian culture. On the other hand, the spread of Christian 
thoughts gave tise, it was feared, to ideas incompatible with the 
fundamentals of the national polity, with the result that the 
Tokugawa Shogunate as a policy of national self-presetvation 
banned Christianity and enforced national isolation sacrificing 
the obvious benefits to be derived from overseas expansion 
and foreign trade. It was only when on the Meiji Restoration 
national seclusion was discarded that a tolerant attitude toward 
Christianity was taken. Due importance should be attached 
to the fact that the culture of western Eutope, which came to 
our country through the introduction of Roman Catholicism 
was absorbed into our original culture in an indigenous manner 
to form and develop a new national culture. 
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Activities of Missionaries 


In sutveying the history of the propagation of Christianity 
and mission activities in Japan from the end of the Témmon eta 
in the middle of the sixteenth century to the first year of Meiji 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, it is convenient to 
divide it into seven periods. The first petiod relates to the 
introduction of Christianity and to the initial stage of its propaga- 
tion, coveting about twenty yeats from the eighteenth year of 
Témmon to the end of the Yeitoku era. Since St. Francis 


Xavier started the propagation of Christianity at Kagoshima, | 


the Jesuit missionaries who came to Japan gradually increased 
in number; and the faith was introduced to all parts of 
Kyushu, being welcomed and protected by the three feudal 
lords of Ohtomo, Arima and Ohmura who embraced Roman 
Catholicism. The second period, in which Christianity rose 
in popularity, concerns about two decades from the first 


_ year of Ghénki to the fifteenth year of Ténsho. In this period, 


the promotion of the faith was protected by Nobunaga Oda; 
and Alessandro Valignani made his second visit to Japan as 
an envoy of the Governor of Portuguese India. ‘Thereafter 
under the short-lived protection of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi the 
faith rose in popularity and power in Kyoto and its neighbout- 
hood. In Kyushu, under the patronage of the three Catholic 
feudal lords of Ohtomo, Atima and Ohmuta, Catholic churches, 
schools and other educational organs were established, in 
addition to the sending of young envoys to Europe. 
The thitd petiod corresponds to about fifteen years from 
the fifteenth yeat of Ténsho to the fifth yeat of Keicho, when 
Christianity was prohibited and espoused in secrecy. "Undet 
Hidéyoshi’s policy of ptohibiting Christianity, the influence 
of the faith declined for a time being in the Kyushu and Kinat 
districts. In this period, Franciscan missionaries came to Japan 
heralding the beginning of a conflict with the Jesuits that 
wete already active in the Countty; and at Nagasaki occut- 
ted for the first time what is called the incident of twenty-six 
martyrs. The fourth period is the age of revival and progress 
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of Christianity. It covers about fifteen years from the fifth 
yeat of Keicho, when the influence of the faith was restored, 
to the eighteenth year of the same era. During this time, 
Catholicism made a great expansion not only in Kyushu and 
Kinai, but also in the Kanto and Toh-hoku districts. The fifth 
period is that of prohibition and oppression that lasted from 
the first yeat of Ghénna to the fifteenth yeat of Kan-yei. In this 
period, occurred the incident of fifty-five martyrs at Nagasaki; 
and as the oppression and persecution of Christians continued, 
there broke out in the fourteenth year of Kan-yei the famous 
Shimabata revolt. 

During the sixth petiod, lasting about 230 years from the last 
year of Kan-yei to the time of the political reform and the reopen- 
ing of the countty to foreign interecoutse, Christianity was es- 
poused in secrecy. In this period, the arrival of the so-called fot- 
eign missionaries and merchants stopped, only trade being trans- 
acted with the Dutch and Chinese. In the seventh period, public 
wotship of Christianity was revived. It covers about twenty 
yeats from the opening of trading ports in Ansei to the sixth 
yeat of Meiji. Atthis time the Catholic believers in the neigh- 
bouthood of Nagasaki were restored to theit former activity, 
Though there was such a case of oppression as exiling the believ- 
ets in Urakami to other patts of the country, with the removal 
of the law prohibiting the foreign faith in the sixth year of 
Meiji, however, the persecution of Christians definitely came 
to an end. Moreover, the work of etecting churches was under- 
taken by the newly arrived Catholic missionaties and so also 
the enterprise of printing and publishing Catholic books. 
From these brief outlines the position of Christianity in each 
of the afore-mentioned seven petiods can be glimpsed. The 
more important thing is to analyze how the Christian missionary 
work made great advance and how it propelled the promotion 
of Christian culture in our country. 

To utilize trading as a means of ptopagating Christianity 
was the basic principle that the Jesuits learned from expeti- 
ence. Even when St. Francis Xavier started the missionary 
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work in Japan, trading was first proposed. Duting about ten 
yeats commencing from the first year of Ténsho, Nagasaki 
not only became the centte of trading with southern foreign 
countties, but also came to be greatly influenced by Catholic 
culture. The city at one time looked as though it was a Pot. 
tuguese tetritory, and it was this fact that prompted Hidéyoshi 
to enforce the prohibition of Christianity. Organtino Gnecchi, 
first Italian to come to Japan, expanded the missionary work 
in the Kyoto atea and in the fourth year of Ténsho (1576) 
established the so-called Nambanji Temple in Kyoto. Also 
at Azuchi a seminary with Organtino Gnecchi as its head was 
opened, and twenty-five or twenty-six students belonging 
to noble families were taught vatious sciences and arts. Thus 
the influence of Christian culture gradually expanded from the 
Kyushu district to the entire Kinki atea, which was the centre 
of administration and culture of Japan at that time. Further- 
more, a Japanese Christian mission was dispatched to Europe, 
while Masamuné Daté on his own accord sent a special envoy. 
These two events marked the brilliant progress of the Catholic 
mission work in Japan, as well as the development of inter- 
course between Japan and Europe. With the spread of Catho- 
licism on the other hand, there loomed large the danger of the 
os Fn aden ideals of - nation being lost. And 
iui die plone aadeerd aah et 
of Hidé oan Hale "Tokug cea ae anes - nae 
sasntion. of prohibitor ie ae ve aa ae ae 
effect of that faith ati li aay Sear Mie mt 
benefits derived from the har £ oh ee ee 
mostly on the cultural side. C eee EE 
Christian culture in our countt at aan = eae 
aris y can be visualized from such 
een enterprises as educational work, printing activity, 
ostering of Christian arts, spreading of social welfare work, 
ptomotion of Christian literature and popularization of intellect- 
ual and scientific pursuits. 
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Educational Work. With the propagation of Catholicism, 
the shortage of missionaries was keenly felt, and particularly there 
was felt the need of training those specially qualified among the 
Japanese converts as preachers. It was the Jesuits who estab- 
lished and operated systematically and thoroughly institutions 
for training Japanese missionaries. There is left no indication 
whatever that other missions possessed special organs for train- 
ing purposes. In the seventh year of Ténsho (1579), Ales- 
sandto Valignani arrived in Japan and called at Kuchinotsu a 
conference of missionaties stationed in Kyushu. After that 
he undertook the establishment of institutions for training 
Japanese missionaties, and thus it was decided to establish in 
Japan collegios (colleges), seminarios (seminaries); noviciados 
(training schools) and other similar institutions. In the ninth 
yeat of Ténsho (1581); a seminary, which was the first European 
style religious educational institution, was opened at Arima. 
This was followed by the establishment of a collegio at Funai, a 
noviciado at Usuki and aseminary at Azuchi, where Nobunaga 
had his residential castle. The Azuchi Seminary building was 
really a magnficient structure. Under the protection of Nobuna- 
ga, this seminary became the centre of Christian education in our 
country. But as the town of Azuchi was later scorched to the 
gtound by the revolt of Mitsuhidé Akéchi, the work of the 
seminary suffered considerably, so much so that it was finally 
temoved to Kyushu in the last yeat of Ténsho. Then when the 
ptessure on the Christian faith was intensified first by Hidéyoshi’s 
ptopibitory order and again by the policy of suppression of 
Iyéyasu Tokugawa, the educational activity declined rapidly. 


. Ultimately, the great oppression enforced in the Keicho era 


made it impossible for the Catholic educational institutions to 
temain in existence. 

As long as the colleges and seminaries continued to func- 
tion, they proved valuable to the promotion of education— 
scientific and philosophical. Their curriculum included such 
mental sciences as theology and philosophy of the middle 
age of Europe and mathematics, asttonomy, other branches 
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of science, Latin, Portuguese and other languages. To men- 
tion the most important educational organs established during 
the petiod when the missionary work was at the height of 
its activity, there were the Azuchi Seminario established 
in the ninth year of Ténsho (1581); the Artima Union 
Seminario established in the fifteenth year of Ténsho (1587); 
the Usuki Noviciado established in the ninth yeat of Ténsho 
(1581); the Funai Collegio established in the ninth yeat of 
Ténsho (1581); and the Nagasaki Collegio established in the 
third year of Keicho (1598). All these Catholic educational 
institutions by performing commendable work gave new 
directions to the progress of Christianity on the one hand and 
to provide Japan with educated indigenous missionaries on 
the other. Unfortunately, however, after the Akéchi tre- 
volt the educational work became somewhat confused, and 
as a result, amalgamation of removal of the institutions had to 
be catried out. Then when the ban came they altogether 
ceased to function. 

Printing Activity. As the cultural enterprises wete con- 
ducted by the Japanese Jesuits, the introduction of print- 
ing and the publication of teligious works were considered 
just as important as imparting religious education. Primarily 
ptinting in Japan developed from two different sources. One 
was the Occidental system of printing introduced by the 
Jesuits and the other was the Oriental type of printing inttodu- 
ced from Korea, according to which method the text of the 
Chinese Classic Hsiaoching was printed for the first time undet 
Imperial ordets. The introduction of the Western style of 
ptinting was made two or thtee yeats before the coming of 
the Korean system. When Alessandto Valignani returned to 
Japan in the eighteenth yeat of Ténsho (2590) in the capacity 
of the envoy of the Governor of Portuguese India accompanying 
the young Japanese Christian mission dispatched to Europe by 
the thtee Catholic lords of Kyushu, he brought with him Western 
printing types and machines, as well as several printers. With 
those printing machines and types the printing enterprise was 
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started in the following year at the colleges at Kazusa, Ama- 
kusa and Nagasaki in Kyushu; and the maiden publication 
was an extract from the Saints’ Annals in Roman characters. 
Thereafter the publications released by the Japanese Society 
of Jesus came to be known as the Christian editions and, fur- 
thermore, according to the places of printing, they were called 
the Kazusa edition, the Amakusa edition and the Nagasaki 
edition. At first, Roman chatacters were used in printing 
Japanese editions of Christian books, but soon the printing 
of them in Japanese characters was started for the benefit of 
Japanese Catholics. Moteover, Japanese kana chatactets were 
used in printing text-books for the study of the Japanese 
language by foteign missionaries. These text-books helped 
them to become proficient in the language of the country. 
There ate preserved ten books printed in the Japanese language 
using both Chinese and Japanese kana chatactets. ; 
Fostering of Christian Arts. Since the prime objective of 
the Catholic missions was the propagation of Christianity, 
the att objects that were introduced by them naturally reflected 
teligious elements. They wete not objects of pure arts, but 
Christian religious arts. Had our commercial relations then 
with the western European countties developed independently 
of the objective of spreading Christianity, perhaps the pure 
atts of the Occident would have found their way into our 
country. As no such developments occutred, the European 
atts that came to our country wete mostly confined to religious 
paintings. Very soon the demand for such teligious pictures 
increased tapidly in keeping with the spread of the Catholic 
faith, and the European paintings formerly imported were 
found insufficient to meet the demand. Hence the production 
of religious pictures in Japan became necessaty, and so the 
study of the Western technique of painting was statted at vari- 
ous Jesuit schools. Then, the inttoduction of the Western 
att of copper plate etching stimulated the popularity of 
Christian arts. Most of the religious pictures were destroyed 
when Christianity was forcibly suppressed, and the remaining 
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ones were kept hidden by the converts who continued to pto- 
fess their faith in secrecy. Among such preserved religious 
paintings those which appear to have been painted by Japanese 
attists ate found to be poor wotks. In conttast, among the 
European pictutes preserved there ate two oil paintings 
brought back by envoy Hasékuta, one being his own pot- 
trait and the other the portrait of Pope Paulo v. Both seem 
to have been painted by some noted artists of Italy or Spain 
in the first part of the seventeenth century. These two pain- 
tings ate now preserved in the family of Count Daté of Sendai. 
Though the “namban ” type Western painting made a fair pro- 
gtess in the country, it went out of existence when Christianity 
was banned and the promotion of Christian culture and arts dis- 
couraged. For this reason the technique peculiar to Western 
painting adopted by the Japanese artists specializing in the pto- 
duction of “namban ” style works did not exercise any matked 
influence on the indigenous picture art, the technique of which 
on the other hand was utilized to turn out many a “‘namban ” 
style painting. This accounts for the fact why the technique 
of the Tosa school of painting can be discerned in the get-ups of 
certain “‘namban” screens, though the subjects depicted até 
the arrival of foreignets and “‘namban ” ships. In other words, 
even in “‘namban” painting only the subjects were foreign, 
while the technique used was predominantly national. At the 
same time, judging from the preserved pieces of the “‘ namban ” 
style painting it can be imagined that there were quite a few 
western style Japanese painters in the country. But it was only 
Uyémon Yamada who became famous as an Occidental style 
oil painter by producing realistic pictures. 

With the introduction of the art of copper plate etching 
and type-founding, the making and printing of copper plates 
wete ttied at vatious Jesuit schools. In the field of sculp- 
ture, the works that were brought by foreign ships were 
limited mainly to such plastic att objects as the statues of 
Christ. ot Mary ot other wood or metal statues related to 
Christianity. The marble sculptures tepresenting the Renais- 
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sance atts of Europe were not brought to our country at all. 
As examples of sculptures brought by foreign ships are the 
statues of Christ on the cross preserved in the collections of 
Prince Tokugawa at Mito and of Mr. Ohgami at Takatsuki, 
Séttsu Province. At the Jesuit schools the art of sculpture 
was taught along with painting and considerable progress 
was made. In the annals of the mission it is recorded that 
in the eighth year of Keicho (1603), the art of wood sculpture 
was taught at the Nagasaki College. Among other arts and 
industrial art objects introduced were medals, crosses, and 
fabrics required for the religious services and some of these 
pieces are still preserved in the country. The technique of 
Wesiern sculpture was thus introduced, but its influence was 
limited only to those religious objects that were used in the 
setvice of the churches: it did not affect the general art and 
the industrial arts of the nation. 

Spreading of Social Welfare Work. The social condition 
in Japan toward the end of the Ashikaga period was in an 
utterly confused state. The whole country was devastated by 
wats and the people were vety heavily taxed. The common 
people who had no backing of the military forces and who had no 
inherited wealth were extremely impoverished. Furthermore, 
with the prevalence of epidemics the general public lived in a 
most pitiful condition. On top of this, Buddhist culture pre- 
sented a gloomy outlook, with the Higashiyama petiod as its 
last moment of bright activity. In such a dark period it was 
quite natural for the Catholic faith that approached the masses 
with a creed easy to understand to expand its influence and 
gain many converts among the common people. Simultaneous- 
ly, the Catholic missionaries noting the impoverished state 
of the country sponsored social welfare work to relieve the 
sufferings of the poor. In their charitable and relief centres 
they offered medical service and a variety of other services, 
This timely humanitarian work aided them in making 
convetts. Yet it would be wrong to think that from the be- 
ginning the missionaties took advantage of the confused 
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situation in the country and purposely sponsored social 
welfare work as a means to win the heatts of the people. In 
fact, they cattied on social welfare work in compliance with the 
Christian teaching of doing humane service without entertain- 
ing any utilitarian motive. But their selfless work automati- 
cally atttacted the people and this gave an opportunity to spread 
Christianity by making converts. 

In establishing their charitable institutions and social 
welfare centtes the missionaties approached the local feudal 
lords for financial aid. Those feudal lords who were in favoura- 
ble citcumstances readily made monetary conttibutions. They 
also received contributions from the wealthy converts. Al- 
though since the visit of St. Francis Xavier the missionaties 
had wotked among both the upper and lower, classes, theit 
interest in general was mostly confined to the poor and uncared- 
for people. Consequently, they promoted social welfare 
work to look after the destitutes, castaway children, aged people, 
lepers and people suffering from diseases. ‘They attached 
importance to medical relief and served the sick people in a 
praisewotthy manner. Particularly the way they took care 
of lepers revealed their sincerity to serve humanity. Unfor- 
tunately, in the latter years of the warring petiod the Buddhist 
priests, misconstruing the significance of their social welfare 
activity, took up an opposing stand. Even the general populace 
began to look upon their charitable enterprises with suspicion. 
Such an opposition to mission work was unavoidable at 
that time, especially when the country was under the grip 
of a sevete internecine struggle. In spite of the mistaken 
antagonism, there were some who could not help recognizing 
the metits of the charitable enterprises of the missionaties. _ 

It was in the second year of Kohji (1556), that is to say, 
seven years after the commencement of the propagation of 
eth ened Date ee 
by Luis Almeida; a Portu oe sk Spnanage ae eee 
enterprises goatilitred follias ilies heat She Os se 

> ng this example, was the Miset!- 
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cordia started by the Charity Society of Nagasaki at that place. 
It had branches at Funai; Kyoto, Osaka and Sakai. The Nam- 
banji Temple of Kyoto also started giving medical relief by 
establishing within its compounds the required facilities and, 
furthermore, it engaged in taking care of lepers. In short, 
relief work became the most important of all social welfare 
enterprises undertaken by the Catholic missions throughout 
the country. The financial resources for these works wete 
met by the Christian feudal lords, and by contributions from 
the converts and the Charity Society. It is noteworthy that the 
relief of lepers had more features as a religious charity work 
than as a social welfare work. 

Promotion of Christian Literature. Tt is to be understood that 
by Christian literature is meant here Western literature intto- 
duced mainly by ‘‘namban” Catholics during the stagnation 
period of Japanese literature from the latter part of the Muro- 
machi age to the first part of the Tokugawa period, or about a 
hundred yeats from the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
as well as its translation and the teligious works newly produced 
in the country under its influence. Strangely enough, it was 
in the petiod of suppression of Christianity that Christian 
literature flourished in the country. Conversely, it can be 
said that the prohibition of Christianity acted as a stimulus to 
the promotion of Christian literature. The most important 
among the translations of the Catholic wotks was the Saints 
Annals which tells the history of saints and martyrs. Also such 
works as De Imitatio Christi by Thomas 4 Kempis and Guia 
de Pecadores by Luis de Granada wete translated into Japanese. 
As a translation of non-teligious Westem literature, the most 
famous was the Aisop’s Fables, which was published in the 
second year of Bunroku (1593) as an Amakusa edition in 
Roman characters, the language used being spoken Japanese. 
In the Keicho era, too, a translated version of Asop’s Fables 
appeared in an hiragana edition. = 

Christian literature flourished as a new teligious literature 
in the period when Yedo literature had not yet developed and 
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when Japanese literature was vety poor, producing only war 
tales besides zoh dramas. With the translation of sop’s 
Fables; 2 new and fresh feature was added to the Japanese 
literature of the period. Though its effect on, and telation 
swith, pute Japanese literature might have been slight, its con- 
tribution to the study of the Japanese language was extremely 
great, patticulatly in respect of spoken language and colloquial 
terms and in using Roman spellings of a phonetic type and 
preserving accurately the colloquial expressions and local dialects 
of the period. 
Popularization of Intellectual and Scientific Pursuits. ‘There 
is no denying that the influence of the Catholic missionaries 
extended the scope of our intellectual and scientific pursuits. 
The influence covered a wide field including astronomy, medical 
science, natural history, geography, arms, military strategy, 
navigation and others. For instance, in the field of astronomy, 
Japan until that time had learned only the theory of the five 
elements and the positive and the negative of Chinese origin, 
but the Catholic missionaties introduced the Ptolemaic theory 
of the middle age of Europe and it was welcomed by Japanese 
scientists. At the same time wete introduced the calendar, 
atithmetics and the system of naming houts. In the medical 
field, came the “‘namban ” surgety before the Dutch surgery 
had contributed much toward the development of the Japanese 
science of medicine. Then the greatest effect was felt in the 
field of arms and military tactics. The introduction of firearms 
in the latter warring petiod was not only the greatest epoch- 
making event in the military history of the country, but was 2 
turning point in the evolution of the Japanese way of fighting. 
In a word, the firearms, introduced b i d 
>t > y the Portuguese became 
the foundation of our system of using such weapons, simul- 
taneously giving bitth to a new, fitting tactics. Favoured thus, 
Japan in the Hidéyoshi petiod was already ptoducing match- 
locks of no inferior type. The use of matchlocks brought 


forth a change in out military stretegy and in the technique of 
constructing fortresses or castles, 
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Conclusion 

In the above paragraphs only the main activities of the 
Catholic missionaries relative to the spread of Christian culture 
in out country have been tabulated. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give a short sketch of the position of Christianity after the 
Kan-yei era. The Christian faith on being prohibited by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate remained a forbidden religion until it was 
revived in the Meiji era; and yet the opposition to it continued. 
During the suppression period, however, the Christian faith 
was not entirely destroyed, for the persistent believers secretly 
ptofessed it. Then when during the period of the revival of 
public worship, extending from the Ansei era to the sixth year 
of Meiji, the publication of teligious books became suddenly 
active, the Buddhist believers came to clash ideologically with 
the Christians ; whereas the objection of the followers of Shinto- 
ism and Confucianism was not so sttong. It was when the 
condition within the country changed toward the end of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate that the Confucian believets, desiring 
to deepen the national spirit and to foster patriotism, began 
to voice their opposition to the Christian faith. But such 
opposition to Christianity, which rose mainly at Mito, began to 
be endotsed by other ateas, too. In the eighth year of Bunsei 
(1825), Seishisai Aizawa, a scholar of the Mito clan, presented 
to his lord a book entitled Shinron (New Opinion), which ad- 
vocated the rejection of Christianity. Following this first 
anti-Christian publication, there appeared many other books 
criticizing the faith written by various Confucian scholars. In 
this connection, note should be taken of the fact that Nariaki 
Tokugawa, lord of Mito, attempted to compile the Das Nippon 
Hajashu, a collection of opinions rejecting the “ evil faith.” 

Compated to Confucian opposition, the Buddhist attack 
on Christianity came much later. Priest Tétsujo of the Johdo 
sect and other famous Buddhist priests began to criticize the 
faith during the time from the Man-yén eta to the beginning of 
the Meiji era. At the dawn of the Meiji era, the Buddhists 
of Japan most sttongly dreaded Christianity and, following 
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the general tendency to regard it as a faith harming the nation, 
statted fierce attacks against it. Among the foremost anti-Chris- 
tian Buddhist leaders was the Shinshu sect Priest Chohzen of 
the Kakuseiji Temple in Ohmi Province, who under the pen- 
name of Shingai-Inshi wrote a book entitled Sekiya Mampitsu 
(Essays on the Rejection of the Evil Faith) and several other 
volumes duting the Keicho period. The netve-centte of 
the anti-Christian activity of the Shinshun sect of Buddhism 
was the Nishi Honganji Temple. Under its auspices, Priest 
Shinsui Haraguchi and several of his assistants went to Naga- 
saki in 1868 to start an investigation into Christianity. For 
studying the faith and its doctrine, they became students under 
Williams and Verbeck of the Protestant mission. But in respect 
of the material for conducting their study they secured books 
on Christianity published in China during the Ching Dynas- 
ty. On the basis of these volumes, which depicted Christian- 
ity as an “evil religion,” they conducted their investigation 
and published an anti-Christian book called Kiyoh Sawa narabini 
Jakyo Shimatsu (Table Talk on Nagasaki and Facts about the 
Evil Faith), thereby incurring the displeasure of Verbeck. 
Among the priests of the Higashi Honganji sect of Budd- 
hism who undertook to scrutinize Christianity was Priest Séngan 
of Chikugo who went to Nagasaki for that purpose. Most 
of the important anti-Christian works of this time were collected 
and edited by Issaku Kanzaki and published in two volumes 
under the title Haja Sohsho (Collection of Anti-Christian Books) 
in the twenty-sixth year of Meiji (1893), when the Christian 
faith came to be seriously discussed in relation to the national 
polity of Japan. Thus it will be seen that the revival of Christi- 
anity in the Meiji era caused an influx of anti-Christian publica- 
tions. On the whole, it must be said that the spread of Christian 
culture first openly during the period of its propagation, then 
secretly at the time of its suppression and again critically on 
its revival, worked beneficially for the promotion of Japanese 
culture, particularly the scientific side of it. 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES OF TOKU- 
GAWA JAPAN 


By RYUJI YAMAGUCHI 


A ee Japan in the feudal petiod had developed an admirable 

att compatible with the national outlook on life and 
estheticism has been explained in many ways by many writers. 
Especailly the art that flourished in the Tokugawa period has 
been acclaimed by all concerned as peculiarly Japanese, having 
a unique chatm of its own. Among the objects of art of the 
Tokugawa petiod it would be quite proper to include the clocks 
and watches that were manufactured then, for they are not 
only of exquisite workmanship, but possess very appealing 
otnamental works. The clocks and watches of that age are 
known as “ wa-dokei”? or “ kyu-dokei” (old-style clocks and 
watches). Although “‘ wa-dokei” were first made by imita- 
ting the machine-clock introduced from Europe, later on their 
machinery and shapes and designs were improved upon by the 
application of an art indigenous to Japan. Thus various kinds 
of artistic ‘ wa-dokei”? came to be made in the country by 
specially skilled watch-makers. 

The character of the Tokugawa society is eloquently re- 
flected in the patterns and ornamental works of “-wa-dokei.” 
And because they ate highly artistic, the European and American 
att-lovers appreciate them as much as they do the Japanese 
sword and zkiyoyé. For this reason, * wa-dokei ° are to be 
found among the collections of Western connoisseurs and 
also in Western museums. Surprising as it may seem, one Oc- 
cidental collector is said to own as many as two hundred or more 
clocks and watches of Tokugawa Japan. “ Wa-dokei can be 
classified into three types, namely, “ to-dokei,” ‘“‘ makura- 
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dokei”’ and “‘ shaku-dokei.” The first is the oldest and most 
numerous of all “ wa-dokei.” It is usually placed on a pytrami- 
dal stand and is thought to have developed from the European 
lantern-clock. At first it was a wall-clock and since it was 
originally installed on a turret, it was given the name of 
“ro-dokei” (turret-clock). In the eleventh year of Keicho 
(1606), Joio Rodriguez presented lyéyasu Tokugawa with a 
horloge sonante, ot striking clock; and Iyéyasu ordered it to be 
hung on the turret of the Fushimi castle, and thus “ ro- 
dokei”’ came to be favoured. The second is a table-clock of 
small size and is worked by a spting. As its name suggests, 
it is a bedside clock and belongs to the latter stage of the Toku- 
gawa petiod. Inasmuch as it is a splendid work of art it is 
also called daimyo’s (lord’s) clock. The third was first made by 
following the pattern of the otiginal “ ro-dokei,” but finally 
it developed into a peculiat Japanese clock. Besides these types 
there are many novel kinds of “ wa-dokei.” ‘The most note- 
worthy of them are the “takujoh-dokei” (desk-clock), the 
“‘into-dokei”’ (Japanese seal-case watch), the “‘ keisan-dokei ” 
(papet-weight clock), the “tohkén-dokei” (sword- or knife- 
clock) and the “ kaitén-dokei ” (rolling-clock). . 

It must, however, be pointed out that the artistic merits of 
“wa-dokei” and their real value as ptoducts of industrial att 
have not been fully recognized by the general populace of 
Japan. Three specific reasons can be advanced to elucidate 
such a lack of recognition. One is that “ wa-dokei?? were 
manufactured in limited quantities at high prices, with the re- 
sult that they could be purchased only by the feudal batons, 
commercial magnates and owners of large shrines and temples 
and not by the general masses who wete financially poor. 
They were manually made by special attisans called “ o-tokei- 
shi” (clock-makers) who took several months or even years to 
make one artistic clock ot watch, and so they put a fancy price 
to it. Therefore, the general masses temained ignorant of the 
merits of “ wa-kodei.” And, when the feudal system was 
abolished at the beginning of the Meiji era, the manufacture of 
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< wa-dokei ”’ came to a standstill. ‘The other reason is that the 
outflow of “ wa-dokei” into Western countties soon after the 
Restoration ptevented the people from rightly appraising the 
metits of such clocks and watches. Moreover, as the idea of 
“Western goods first”? prevailed among the people in the 
Meiji era, a tendency sprang up to make light of Japanese works 
of att which naturally pushed to the background the real value 
of “wa-dokei.” Then the adoption of the Western’ calendat 
and the Western system of counting time on January rin the 
sixth yeat of Meiji (1873) by discontinuing the old complicated 
way of counting time caused the clocks and watches of Toku- 
gawa Japan to go out of use and date. At the same time, great 
numbers of “ wa-dokei”’ outflowed abroad at the hands of 
curio-dealets arid came into the possession of foreign: collectors. 
The last reason is that the production of “ wa-dokei.” came to 
be stopped on account of the importation of cheap American 
clocks and timepieces.’ - a . 

The earliest reference to the introduction of the European 
machine-clock into Japan is found in Jean Crasset’s Histoire de 
I’ Eglise an Japon, which was brought over by the great mis- 
sionaty St. Francis Xavier in the twentieth year of ‘Témmon 
(1515). The book mentions that St. Xavier, when he came to 
Yamaguchi in Suoh’ and’ asked the petmission of lord 
Yoshitaka Ohuchi for preaching the Christian faith, present- 
ed him with.a petite horloge sonante, ot small sttiking clock. As 
already stated, the manufacture of “ wa-dokei” was begun in 
imitation of imported clocks and ultimately what can be called 
Japanese clocks and watches. came, to be. made. Especially 
after the ‘T’éimpoh era, there appeared a number of good clock- 
makers in Osaka, Kyoto, Yedo (now Tokyo), Nagoya and 
Nagasaki. In the Kohka era, a clock-maker-by the name of 
Shoh-kichi who was a native of Hirakata in the suburbs of Osaka 
made a tiny ting-watch, while Dénjiro Kobayashi, a famous 
clock-maker of Yedo, produced a bedside clock with a musical 
box in it which played a popular tune. Besides the above- 
mentioned places, clocks and watches were also made in Haghi 
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in Nagato, Matsuyé, Sakai, Nara, Izumo, Hikoné, Séndai, 
Hirosaki, Niigata, Nagano and Isé. 

Since all the localities referred to were either in contact 
with foreign countties or wete seats of culture where the 
feudal batons were patticularly interested in clocks and watches 
or were places where there wete forges and foundties, they 
became ideal centres for developing clock-manufacturing, 
Though “ wa-dokei ” were made in so many places, their output 
remained limited and naturally they were priced rather exorbitant- 
ly. This was all the more so, because they were manufactured 
to suit the putses of the privileged classes only. For example, 
an ‘*‘ omori-dokei,’? which was made by Masayuki Sukéyemon 
Tsuda for the lord of Owari in the ninth year of Ghénna (1623), 
cost him 102 ryo in silver. To give another instance, in his 
Illustration du Japon \saak ‘Titsingh, who stayed in Nagasaki as 
the head of a Dutch firm for more than four years about the 
end of the eighteenth century, states: “‘ I intended to purchase 
a Japanese clock which had a vety novel machine; but this 
joy of mine ended in smoke, for its price was too high.” Being 
a foreigner, he was probably asked to pay more than the actual 
price. Be that as it may, it is true that the prices of “ wa- 
dokei”” wete usually high. 

In order to understand “‘ wa-dokei,” it is necessary to know 
the calendar and the way of counting time which prevailed in 
the Tokugawa period. In those days, the lunar calendar was 
used and the time system was the temporal hour system. Ac- 
cording to this system, the night and day ate divided into six 
patts, ot Zeki, respectively. Twelve o’clock of today'was called 
kokonotsu-doki (hour nine); two o’clock yatsu doki (hour eight) ; 
four o’clock nanatsu-doki six o’clock mutsu-doki (hour six) 3 
eight o’clock éésutsu-doki (hout five) ; and ten o’clock yotsu-doki 
(hour four). Doki ot toki was usually omitted. Instead of these 
numbers the names of the horaty signs were often used. That 
is to say, kokonotsu at night was also called né-no-koku (time of 
the tat) 3 Jatsa in the morning ashi-no-koku (time of the ox); 

nanatsu in the morning tora-no-kokw (time of the tiger); mutsu 
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in the mortning 2-no-koku (time of the rabbit); stsutsa in the 
motning tatsu-no-koku (time of the dragon) ; yorsa in the morn- 
ing mi-no-Roku (time of the serpent) ; kokonotsu at noon waa-no- 
koku (time of the horse); yatsu in the afternoon bitsuji-no-koku 
(time of the sheep) ; manatsu in the afternoon saru-no-koku (time 
of the monkey); mutsu in the afternoon sori-no-koku (time of 
the cock) ; éfsutsu at night in#-no-koku (time of the dog) ; and yorsu 
at night é-no-Roku (time of the wild-boar). The time of daw nor 
nightfall was adjusted in accordance with seasonal changes. 
Owing to this temporal hour system having been adopted, it was 
necessaty toa djust “ wa-dokei” constantly. In the case of the 
“ +o-dokei,” adjustments wete made by adjusting the small 
pendulum in the “boh-tembu,” ot lever balance; in the 
case of the “shaku-dokei,” by changing the positions of the 
“ wari-goma ’”? (small lozenge-shaped metal pieces) on the grad- 
uated plate; and in the case of the bedside clock, by changing 
the positions of the ‘‘ wati-goma” on the dial. These adjust- 
ments wete done twenty-four times in the year. Furthermore, 
to distinguish the Rokonotsu of the daytime (noon) from the 
Lokonotsu of the night (midnight), the former was called hiru-no- 
kokonotsu and the latter yora-no-kokonotst. And to specify the 
time more clearly, the phrases aké-mutsu (six of dawn) and 
kuré-mutsu (six of nightfall) were used; whereas to ne the 
appatent equivocalness, the names of the twelve horal signs 
mentioned earlier were preferted. The temporal hour system 
was discontinued with the revision of the calendar in the sixth 
eat of Meiji (1873). ; 
‘ ee tee ee made in Japan for the first time was = 
“to-dokei” (tutret-clock), and it was made aftert cee a 
of the European lantern-clock. Little is known shine a a 
oldest one of this kind was like, for no relic is available. 1 
ptobable, however, that in order to show the le sone pp 
the twelve horary signs and Japanese ee nal aaa 
dial, and that; as for the striking of time, It was tc ae 
and similar to that of the Wetsern clock. Subsequen ys bee 
changing the European way of striking time into the Japan 
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method, turret-clocks provided with locking plates which struck 
nine, eight, seven, six, five and four wete made. ‘Thus the 
first step was taken toward the development of indigenous 
clock machinery. In Europe, from the lantern-clock was 
develoved the grandfathet’s clock. In Japan, too, the same 
coutse was taken: clocks came to be placed on pyramidal 
stands ; and these pytamidal forms developed into the oblong 
fout-legzed ones. Almost all escapements were verge escape- 
ments. The balances which regulated them were one-leveted 
foliated balances. ‘Toward the end of the seventeenth centuty, 
there appeared a kind of two-levered foliated balances which 
wete suitable for the temporal hour system of Japan. It was 
still later that a spherical balance which vibrates by utilizing 
the elasticity of haity sptings came to be used. At last the 
balance was replaced by the pendulum. 


As for dials, the oldest ones wete fixed and stationaty. ° 


In the centre of each dial there was an axle to which was fixed 
the hand and which turned round with it. But later it was con- 
trived that the dial was to tevolve. The outer sides of the 
clock were at first plain, but later they were adorned with beauti- 
ful carvings. After the motive power was changed from the 
two-levered balances for the day and night use to the pendulum, 
it became difficult to regulate the length of night and day by 
the revolving speed of the machine. Thereupon a conttivance 
for this regulation was made on the dial. This was a totaty 
dial, the speed of which could be freely regulated by means 
of the “‘ wari-goma.” The stand was made of plain paulownia 
or mulberry wood and inlaid with persimmon wood, metal ot 
mother-of-pearl. The conttivance for setting the hand in 
motion consisted of four parts, which were the weight, train, 
escapement and balance with a balarice spting or pendulum. 
The weight revolved the first wheel by its falling force. This 
totary movement, passing through the gear system, reached 
the escapement, where it was changed into a vibrating move-" 
ment. ‘Then the pendulum or balance regulated the speed of 
the motion and made the hand indicate the right time or made 
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the time-sttiking contrivance strike the tight time. It may be 
added here that the clocks and watches of Tokugawa Japan 
have seldom the names of the makets on them. As the manufac- 
sute of “ wa-dokei” was done by division of labour, the parts 
forming a clock were first prepared by part-makets and then 
these toughly-made parts were finished and fixed up into a com- 
plete machine by a clock-maker. After that the bell was made 
by a caster, while the stand was made by a joiner, an engraver 
and alacquet artist. Since the making of a clock was completed 
by so many different artisans, it is said, the clock-maker refrained 
from fixing his name on it, and yet there ate a few “ wa-dokei 
which have the names of theit makers on them. ; 

‘As stated before, the “ shaku-dokei” is a clock unique to 
Japan. Its structure is simple and concise. Ke is not so costly 
as the “to-dokei” or the “ makura-dokei.” Its treatment 
is also simple. It can be conveniently hung on the wall e 
post by the nail. It nicely matches the Japanese house - 
farnitute. Of all “‘wa-dokei,” this was most widely used. 
Tt was conttived as the popular type of the ro-dokei, 
and was a smaller simplified form of it in its first stage. It 
is characterized by having no dial at all. As the Se 
on, the weight lowets down and indicates the time. F is : 
is fixed to a wooden board with a graduation of 100 deg s 
on it. In the middle of the boatd a natrow groove 1s ae 
from top to bottom. To this groove ate fixed pues Lia a 
goma” at regular intervals. From top to pean 
respectively the Japanese figures of six, five, fou een ee 
seven, six, five, four, nine, eight, seven ane a : af the gtadua- 
fioures represent the time of one day and nig a ins 
tion on the board is divided into twelve fox, poe Gis 
figure six on the topmost metal aia pees where its 
at nightfall). First the weight 1s placed in a eee piles 
base ot bottom may: fit the figure six at top. — eae 
comes down to the figure aes cael ne a it shows the 
When the weight comes down to the next eu See ree 
time as daybreak. The next nine indicates noon. 
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six shows nightfall. The spring must be wound up every 
day withakey. The “ wati-goma”’ can be moved up and down 
along the groove ; so that they can be regulated in keeping with 
the ‘variations in the length of day and night. As in the case 
of the “to-dokei”? and “makura-dokei,” the transfer of 
the metal pieces is made in each of the twenty-four calendar 
changes. Shortly after this graduated boatd was introduced 
to the “‘shaku-dokei,” the totaty dial of the “‘ wati-goma”’ 
type was contrived in the “makura-dokei” and “ro- 
dokei.” 

To keep the machine free from dust, the clock is covered 
with a glass cover. The graduated board is four shaka and 
five sun long and two sun and five bu wide. The covet is two 
sun and five bu in width. The ‘‘shaku-dokei” of this kind 
belongs to the first stage of its development. It is also called 
the “‘ita-dokei”? (board clock). In the second stage of its 
development, the whole length of the “‘ shaku-dokei”’ became 
one shaku, six sun and two bu and its width two san and one bz. 
It was a small oblong square box. In the upper part of it 
was installed the machine, and in the lower patt was hung the 
leaden weight. The weight was so large as to touch nearly 
the inner sides of the clock. The hand or indicator, which 
was fixed to the weight, came down with the weight. ‘The 
sutface of the box was marked with graduation, so that the 
position of the hand might show the time. In the third stage 
of development, the whole length of the clock became one 
shaku, and its width two sun and seven by. And the inconveni- 
ence felt in the first and second stages to regulate the length of 
one toki according to seasons was temoved. That is to say, 
instead of transfering the positions of the metal pieces, a set 
of nattow graduated boards or plates were used. "These. 

sétsu-ban ” were of two kinds. One of them was made of 
wood and vatnished with black lacquer. It was graduated 
with golden lines. The other was a brass plate carved with 
lines. Seven of them formed a set of “sétsu-ban ” and served 
the purpose for the whole year. In the last stage of its develop- 
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ment, a convenient “shaku-dokei” was newly contrived. 
It had a gtaduated board for the twenty-four changes of the 
seasons. According to this, it was unnecessaty to change the 
positions of the “wari-goma” or replace the “ séisu-ban.” 
This graduated board, which has wavy graphs, is often called 
“‘nami-ita’’ ot “‘namigata-ban” (wave-shape board). The 
“ shaku-dokei” of this kind is generally small in size and is 
one shaku and five to six sun tall. 

The front patt of the “ shaku-dokei” has generally some 
otnaments on it. ‘The “‘shaku-dokei” of the first stage, how- 
evet, whose front part is of iton ot brass, has no carvings 
ot ornaments; but those of later stages, whose front parts ate 
of brass, ate mostly adorned with carvings of tokeisoh. ‘The box 
ot case of the “shaku-dokei” is wooden. The clock is fit for 
being hung on the post. In the first stage the cases wete made 
of coarse wood and painted with lacquer, but those of later 
stages wete made of hard wood such as ebony ot sandalwood. 
They were often made of petsimmon ot mulberry wood. Most 
of the cases of ebony and sandalwood ate of elaborate work- 
manship, and some of them are beautifully ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl. The development eb” shaku-dokei” was 
perfected by adding a time-striking contrivance to it. There 
was otiginally so little space in the “ shaku-dokei’ that no other 
additional machine could be fixed inside it. If any other 
machine had been added, the structute and hatmony of the 
clock must have fundamentally undergone a change. Fortunately, 
a clever contrivance was hit upon, that is to say, 4 brass case 
which served as the weight was equipped with a time-striking 
conttivance. 

she # poblentacde let » (bedside clock) was made on the 
model of the European spting-clock. It resembles ete 
clock in the point that the machine is installed in a glaze Si 
It is much smaller, but looks smarter. Of all Japanese c is S, 
the “ makura-dokei” is the most beautiful. ee ie 
was the object for which the clock-maker could disp aie 
skill to the best of his ability. As 1t was fully decorated, It 
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was genetally called the “ daimyo-dokei” (lord’s clock). It 
was in the petiod between the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuty that the “ makura- 
dokei,”’ whose motive power was the spting, came to be used 
in Japan. This was a centuty later than in Europe. The “ ma- 
kura-dokei” in its first stage had many of the characteristics 
of the old European clock, that is, of the Italian, Spanish and 
Dutch types. Excepting the point that the motive power is 
the spring, this clock is quite similar to the “ to-dokei” 
in its first stage. Even then it has several special features, 
The “makura-dokei” has a rotary dial of the “‘ wari-goma” 
type. It is provided with a fixed hand and has no plate on 
either side. It consists of two plates, the front and back. Be- 
tween them the machine is installed, so that it is visible from 
either of the sides. ‘These plates are exquisitely carved with 
tokeisob or gilt with open work. On the back, thin plates of al- 
loyed copper and gold or tortoise-shell are sometimes affixed. 
In the four corners of the clock there stand ornamental brass 
posts. The machine has a crown-shaped escapement and a 
spherical balance or a pendulum which is regulated by means 
of the hairy spring. 

Some “‘ makura-dokei”? ate ptovided with a double bell 
ot a musical box. A preliminary announcement is first given 
by the bell or the musical box, and then the bell strikes the time. 
Compared with the “ to-dokei,” the “‘ makura-dokei” is small 
in size and extremely elaborate and beautiful. The clock is 
decorated all over with minute ornaments. A “ makura-dokei” 
is generally placed in an outer wooden case. Its material is 
sandalwood, ebony or persimmon. Some boxes ate unvatnished, 
while others are lacquered, inlaid, gold-lacquered or inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. The ornamental boxes alone ate splendid 
works of art. In point of structure, each box corresponds to a 
combination of the stand and cover of the “ ro-dokei.” Fort 
this reason the ‘‘ makura-dokei”’ has a flat and shallow bell. The 
outer circle of the face of the clockis matked with one hundred 
degtees, and the inner citcle with the names of the twelve horal 
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signs. The graduation of the inner circle is intended to fix 
the ‘‘ wati-goma ” after and before the regulation is made. As 
the length of day and night always changes little by little with 
the passing of time, it is necessary to change the positions of 
the ‘‘ wati-goma”’ in each of the twenty-four changes of the 
seasons. 

As regatds other varieties of clocks and watches, they ate 
mostly modifications contrived by improving upon the European 
clocks and watches to suit the Japanese mode of life. For in- 
stance, the “‘ inro-dokei ” (watch for the seal-case) is a Japanized 
modificaiotn of the European pocket-watch. The Japanese 
garment having no pocket suitable for a watch, it was contrived 
to make a new watch which was convenient to carry in an é#ro, 
or seal-case. In China there was an age when people carried 
watches with them by putting them in tiny bags and fastening 
them to their belts by braids. The outer case of an “into- 
dokei,”’ that is, the seal-case for the watch, is mostly lacquered 
black or golden. Some are made of ebony or sandalwood ; 
others are of silver or shakudo (alloy of gold and copper). The 
“nétsuké” is mostly of ivory, coral or nephtite beautifully car- 
ved. Another instance is the “ keisan-dokei” (weight clock) 
which, as its name shows, was used as a weight on the desk. 
But it was not always employed as such. It was often used by 
medical and literary men. It is very small in size and is enclosed 
in an outer case made of sandalwood, ironwood ot brass. The 
case is generally fout of five sunlong, about one s# wide and 
seven ot eight sum high. This clock may be called a miniature 
“ shaku-dokei,” the only difference being that in the case of 
the “ shaku-dokei ” its motive power is its weight, while in the 
case of the “ keisan-dokei”’ its motive powet is the cero In 
other respects botheare quite similar. Then there 1s oe ee 
-dokei ”’ (sword-watch) which is fixed to the outer iting 
ofa small sword and is a miniature variety of the keisan-dokei. 
Lastly, mention may be made of the “ juryoku-doket (gravity- 
clock) andthe * kaitéaedokel ® (folling clock). Be O08 RS 
ce of the former is that the weight of the clock itself serves as 
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the motive power. As the clock lowets down along the track- 
post, the dial of the ‘‘ wari-goma > type turns round and indi- 
cates the time by means of the fixed hand and the bell. This 
was an imitation of the contrivance that had once existed in 
Europe. As for the latter, it is put on the topmost part of the 
sloping surface of aboard. The clock itself begins to roll down 
by slow degrees, and then the hand, turning round, indicates 
the time. 

The brief descriptions of the principal clocks and watches 
of Tokugawa Japan given here will enable anyone to undet- 
stand that they are, indeed, works of art. Although their pto- 
duction was discontinued in the Meiji era, those that ate extant 
locally and abroad ate prized highly. These preserved ones amply 
prottay the artistic sensibility of the Japanese people in the last 
feudal epoch. By studying them one cannot but feel that 
the Japanese people are endowed with excellent attistic talent 
which they can readily exercise to beautify their life and living. 
If Japan in the past could have produced such artistic clocks 
and watches, it stands to reason that in the future the nation 
can as well give a new impetus to the art of clock- and watch- 
making. In this sense, one can look forwatd to the future 


of Japan’s. clock-manufactuting industry with great expecta- 
tion. 
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WAR EXPENDITURE FOR CURRENT YEAR 


There can be no question but that the budget for the current 
fiscal yeat amounting to the huge sum of £76,300,000,000 transparently 
attests to the actual economic strength of Japan. At first the budget 
was fixed at ¥%50,900,000,000 including both general accounts and 
extraordinary military expenditute, showing a sudden inctease of 
about *£14,900,000,000, of about forty pet cent, compated with the 
budget for the previous financial year that amounted to *#36,000,000,- 
ooo, Certain quarters thought the inctease to be rather big and they 
became somewhat sensitive, because they failed to scrutinize rightly 
the intrinsic economic power of Japan. No wonder that they became 
allthe more surprised when the supplementary budget of 25,300,000, 
000, exclusive of some tevised appropriations, was added to the original 
figure. Inasmuch as Japan is waging an unprecedented war it is 
only natural that the national expenditure should reveal an extraordinary 
expansion to meet the urgent wartime financial requirements: 

In the summer of 1941, when the Japanese-Ametican ee 
began to look very gloomy, it becamte evident that in case 0! ales 
breaking out between the two countries Japan would have to hoe sd 
her annual spending programme phenomenally. The bu glee 
1941-42, by which time the wat in greater Hast Asia had pea : a 
four months old, totalled *£19,700,000,00° ; that for ; e pe “s as 
*¥24,600,000,000; and that for 1943-44 as high as °£36,000,000:0° © 


That is to say, in the second yeat of the wat in eee Se ee 
budget figure came up to expectation, ilewna ae y ition Since 
in the spending programme ae neee ‘ened in the event 
a progressive expansion in pace eH eee erica, the actual 
of hostilities breaking out between Japan and “Am, mon 
annual increases that followed were not out of P at as a sequel to 

When Japan withdrew from the League of aes inion that at 
the Manchurian incident, an Army leader exptesse = B secrete 
each wat the expenditure to be incurred fot cae ae ea by pointing 
to register a ten-fold jump. He substantiated his oP 
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out that at the time of the Sino-Japanese Wat of 1894-5 the expenditure 
was only 3£200,000,000; whereas during the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 it mounted to *¥2,000,000,000. Then he added that the next 
wat would requite *20,000,000,000. That his calculation was not 
mere conjecture was borne out by the increases in 1941-42 and 1942~ 
43. In 1943-44 and thereafter the expenditures swelled enormously 
for the simple reason that the magnitude of the war put an end to 
all kinds of orthodox calculations. 

During the 125 years from the time of the Napoleonic Wats to 
the period immediately before the last World War, there had occurred 
no less than twenty wars inclusive of the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese Wars. The sums spent by all the belligerents in the last 
World War aggregated $200,000,000,000, or eight times the total cost 
of the previous twenty wars. When this fact is taken into account, 
it does not appear to be astonishing that in the cutrent global war 
all the belligerent nations have been obliged to increase their respective 
spending programmes, with the result that the total war cost has 
already reached a staggering limit far surpassing the aggregate ‘figure 
for the last World War. 

The United States is actually expending a sum of $100,000,000,000 
annually. Converted into Japanese currency, the amount approxima- 
tely reaches the ¥400,000,000,000 mark. It is quite true that a large 
portion of the amount is being spent to conduct the war in Europe. 
Even then it can be safely calculated that the United States is spending 
at least one-third of the total amount to prosecute hostilities in the 
Pacific, that is, a round annual sum of 9£140,000,000,000. Compared 
with this huge war budget Japan’s spending programme of £76,300,- 
000,000 cannot be said to be excessive. When the sums that are being 
spent by Chungking and Britain are added to the American spending 
programme, the net annual wat expenditure of them in the Orient 
can be estimated at some ¥200,000,000,000. Viewed thus the current 
wart expenditure of Japan seems to be modetate, for the meeting of 
which the Government has adopted a State Fund Financing Plan where- 
in is included a sepatate allocation for enhancing war production. In 
the plan, expenditure is shown as °F 76,300,000,000 plus *6,000,000,000 
as the production expansion fund, aggregating in all ¥¥82,300,000,000. 
On the other hand, the resources are tabulated as national income 
*¥.60,000,000,000 and loans *¥25,200,000,000, totalling 785 ,200,000,000. 
oe of *¥60,000,000,000 earmarked as national income is made 

p axes, ¥14,000,000,000, savings, *¥41,000,000,000 and balance 
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from the people’s fund for livelihood, ‘¥'5,000,000,000. 

Of the aggtegate fund demand of *¥82,300,000,000, the amount 
to be borne by Japan is ¥57,000,000,000 and the remainder is to be 
met by the various countties of greater East Asia. This means that 
the countries of greater Hast Asia will have to bear theit respective 
shares in making good the left-over of ¥25,300,000,000, which is 
practically the amount shown as loans and which is the sum required 
to meet the overseas military expenses. To explain differently, the 
countties of gteater East Asia will have to contribute this sum in the 
shape of loans to cover the overseas military expenses. Therefore, 
the problem for Japan propet is to find money to the tune of *¥'57,000,- 
000,000. According to the State Fund Financing Plan, receipts trom 
taxes would amount to £14,000,000,000 and another sum of *¥41,- 
000,000,000 would be available from national savings inclusive of 
bond subscription, thereby placing at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment a round sum of *¥55,000,000,000. This is how Japan proposes 
to meet her wat expenditure for the current year. 

It will be observed that, when the round sum of *¥55,000,000,000 
is taken out of the anticipated national income of sarangi 
only *5,000,000,000 remains as the fund for eaiea: the oe rie 
expenses of the people. Estimating the total population 0 p 

‘+ is found that the money available for covering 
proper at 70,000,000, it 18 Sane HO Theiscae 
the annual living expenses of each person Is about ¥7 ee 
some who doubt whether it is possible for one person to ¢ 

pees ‘ i the small amount 0 
the lowest level of livelihood in wartime with 


i mmoditi one up. 
¥i7o a year, especially when the eee of - : ane ecu es 
i are others who, by poimtin e un) ra 
Siceara werent tea mote drastic reduction 10 the living 


nature of the war, even advoca feb 
expenses. It is apparent that, however one anaes ae i bee 
not seem possible for one to live on ¥70 a years pa rganee ce 
has occurred an all-round appreciation in the ase Epaien ee 
Moteover, as the supplies are not Nes a eas patio 
buying foodstuffs and other commodities ee gas aera 
by paying high prices forthem. ‘The question ™; 


meeting theit necessaty 
ate living? It is cleat enough that they g hardships and difficulties. 


living expenses, though they ate oe 
In the budget for the current year the 


profit of the Monopoly Bureau : eee ¥14, 
but in the State Fund Financin€ ae? ked out on the supposi- 
It seems that the figure in the plan has been wee 


tax revenue inclusive of the 
¥F12,500,000,000 5 
000,000,000. 
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tion that the national income would reach *¥60,000,000,000, Ltinging 
in an additional amount of %#1,500,000,000 as tax tevenue. At the 
same time, it must be noted that the figute *¥14,000,000,000 includes 
receipts from various consumption taxes such as sugar tax, commodity 
tax, wine and spitit tax and others to the extent of at least ¥6,000,000,- 
ooo. If this amount is added to the living fund of 5,000,000 900 - 
total of ¥%11,000,000,000 becomes available for meeting the living x 
ees i he people ef Japan proper. But as such an addition is not 
vouted by most experts, the living fund should be left as earmarked. 
The supposition that the national income would come up: to 
¥60,000,000,000 is based on calculation in currency ; it does not include 
those incomes that are derived from goods. For instance, now through- 
out the country almost all the families are raising vegetables for 
home consumption. These vegetables represent their income in goods 
which valued in currency comes up to no small amount. Moreover 
there ate about 5,500,000 farming households in Japan and they obtain 
most of their foodstuffs by their own cultivation. If those foodstuffs 
that are consumed by them are calculated in currency value, theit 
income would certainly reach a very handsome figute. Then there 
is the income accruable from surrendering stored articles such as gold 
diamond, platinum, iron, steel and other materials which ate indi oe 
sable to the manufacturing of the implements of war. When all 2 
incomes, being valued in currency, ate added to the living fund of 
‘F'$,000,000,000, not only a fairly large sums becomes available for the 
people’s living, but a sufficient balance is left to attain th | 
oe objective of 41,000,000,000 tabulated in the plan anni: 
t i 
Be tether oh ee ee 
On pes acaba y income only; it should be extended to 
ice ie haps pa Liens in cutrency should be included 
foe es a hes ee *¥ 41,000,000,000 each of the 
¥600. In other words, a Eat if & gee duis Mabe in 
This is by no means.a atnall pe eile aren becca 7 ne ese 
the people as a whole, because of thicis inco . as ae ae age 
it exccedingly difficult to reach the allcsad® pigs shat fe 
time of critical war situation it is absolute] Bical ane 
savings goal should be attained, so that fee aioe a be ee 
unforeseen requirements could be met ptom ine gene ie — 
The importance of national savings ee th : 
condition can be readily understood wh, ae aioe wae 
en one considers that the 
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savings goal for the fiscal year 1944-45 has been set at three times 
the figute for tax revenue. If it is really desired to attain the set 
mark, a plan to allot the savings properly to the people must be executed 
with the full and firm recognition of the distribution of the national 
income. Now that the situation within the country has altered remark- 
ably due to the prosperity of the war industry and the effect of the 
shortage of labour, the distribution of the national income has corre- 
spondingly changed. The Government, having full cognition of 
the change, is doing all it can to allot the savings in ptoportion to 
incomes. As the banks, that is to say, the savings institutions, since 
some time ago have suspended the procedure of making public their 
palance sheets, the depositors who are contributing their savings are 
remaining in the dark in regard to the actual financial positions of the 
banks. The suspension of the publication of the balance sheets—a 
step which has been sanctioned by the Finance Ministry—has made 
the depositors show less interest in the activity of the savings institu- 
tions. Such a measute of “ making the people obey without letting 
them know ”? is likely to hamper the flow of accelerated savings. 
The post office authorities who ate handling the savings accounts 
at times behave rather unkindly toward the depositors. Recently 


there were published in newspapets cases of unkindness on the part 


of post office officials when savings pass-books were tendered at the 
ffices when depositors 


counter for withdrawing money. Atsome post 0 
go to withdraw portions of their savings, officials forthwith demand 
to know why they are withdrawing money and start asking questions. 
At other post offices when depositors file the pay-out slips they are 


unnecessatily kept waiting for some time. Of course, these unkind 


acts on the part of the post office authorities are not very Seton. Even 
al feel that 


e avoi ke the depositors in genet 
then they are to be avoided to make p 0 Gust 


the post office authorities ate sympathetic toware nen 
it cannot be said that these unkind acts ate hindering savings, y 


must not be forgotten that the people, if they are not satistiet Laie 
the treatment offered, will naturally make it a point to oes . po : 
offices only when it is absolutely essential and thus refrain from display 
ing extra enthusiasm fot savings. 

The State Fund Financing P 
indicates the trend of Japan’s exp 
previous three yeats, wat expenses 
the urgent need of reinforcing the mu 
of bolstering the fighting power of the nati 


lan for the present fiscal year clearly 
ansion in wat expenditure. In the 


increased steadily on account of 


nition production structure and 


on, In the current year, 
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when the gravity of the war situation is being acutely felt, it has be- 
come mote than ever necessaty to gear up further the munition pro- 
duction structure, simultaneously enhancing the fighting power of 
the nation to the highest possible limit. Under the citcumstances, 
the spending programme for 1944-45, in spite of forty pet cent. 
increase overt the Ludget for the preceding year, does not strike as 
unusually heavy. Since the State Fund Financing Plan executed in 
the three previous years have yielded more than anticipated results, 
there is no reason why the present one will not do so. The following 
figures (in one billion yen) outline the plans adopted in the previous 
three years : 


Demand Suppl 
of fund : ep : 
Total production fund : Savings 
budget expansion taxes 
1941-42 19.7 6 5 16 
1942-43 24.6 6 75 23 
1943-44 36 6 ro 27 


N. B. For 1943-44, on the side of fund supply is included loans 
to the tune of ¥3,300,000,000. 

The actual supply of funds in each of the three years exceeded 
the estimated figures, for the receipts from taxes and the savings 
attained surpassed the set marks. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that there has been an accumulation of surplus in the fund supply in 
each of the three years. The fact that there has been no financial 
scatcity not only testifies to the economic potentiality of Japan, but 
also her ability to procure more funds. In observing the cutest wat 
expenditure due note should be taken of this fact. On the other hand 
it must be admitted that the expansion in note circulation has ‘sesatie 
beyond doubt great. Hence, Japan is eXpetiencing a currency infla- 
tion. The increase in note issue was 900,000,000 in 1941-42 and 
*¥ 1,400,000,000 in 1942-43. But in 1943-44 the increase in note issue 
became as high as *¥4,400,000,000. ‘The total note issue at the end of 
1942 was about 3%6,000,000,000. In the following year, due to the 
high increase, the total issue mounted to about 10,400 066 ooo. ‘The 
ptincipal cause for the expansion in note citculation ae he unex- 
pectedly large demand for production fund and the secondary ones 
wete the increase in consumption fund and the tise in the ities 
income of the people. The big jump in note circulation is certainly 


not a happy sign. But it must be 
. remembered that this j re 
ment which cannot altogether be avoided in wartime pec 
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Needless to explain that an unteasonably large issue of notes 
is harmful to the wattime economy of any combatant nation. As 
cuttency inflation has appeared on the surface, it has become es- 
sential for Japan to keep a vigilant watch over her note issue. The 
people cannot help feeling concerned at the continued increase in note 
citculation, especially when the savings attained in the past three finan- 
cial years have surpassed the fixed goals. Since the increased demand 
for production fund is at the bottom of currency swelling, it is desiratle 
that whenever large production allocations are made, they should be so 
regulated as to nullify any wastage in materials or labour power. The 
very nature of the fund planning for the current year discloses the 
economic ability of Japan to finance her war expenditure. Conse- 
quently, if the financial policy and the spending programme are directed 
along proper lines, Japan’s fund tesoutces will not be confronted with 


a sudden depletion. 
—Ryushichi Nozaki (The Nippon Hyoron, October, 1941)" 


OUR POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


That our policy toward China is based on tespect for China’s 
sovereignty and independence has been amply clarified by the conclu- 
sion of the Sino-Japanese Alilance Pact. With this objective as the 
keynote of her policy, Japan is endeavouring her vety best to oe 
about a permanent relationship of good-neighbourliness and friendship 
withthe continent. Following the commencement of the recent eee: 
and Hunan operations, the Japanese Government in a statement Bare 
on July 5 reiterated its eaget desire to consummate enduring age ae 
China in the light of the provisions of the Srna nee wr 
Pact and the five principles embodied in the joint dec area ati 
greater East Asiatic nations. The statement pointed ae on ‘ngreein 
of the military operations was “to frustrate the sie Chinese 
and Britain at aggression and domination and one s  ecEnehS 
people are out friends and even the armed forces - Sika wad Baan 
régime who ate opposed to co-operation with “ANE titionary 
ate not our enemy.” Again on August 17 the Japane ae Pe oes 
forces in China made the subjoined declaration Wt coal unity # 
ing to the Chinese people the urgent necd of realizing 


The purpose of the Japanese military OP 
Anglo-American scheme of aggtessio? and do 


erations is to frustrate the 
mination of East Asia 


: ine Diamond. 
1 Ryushichi Nozaki is president of the economic magazine 
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under the pretext of aiding Chiang Kai-shek’s resistance war, and to 
liberate the State and race of China from their aggression......We ask 
the enlightened people and patriotic youths of China to keep them- 
selves alive to the serious present situation which will determine the 
future of China and East Asia, to take prudent and wise actions with 
deep insight into the future destiny of their countty and to exert the 
utmost efforts to realize China’s national unity and independence by 
expediting the people’s co-operation and collaboration. 


A perusal of the Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact and these two state- 
ments will convince anyone that out policy toward China aims at 
freeing the continent from foreign domination on the one hand and at 
giving her all possible assistance to regain her rightful sovereign 
and independent status as a nation on the other. The China affair 
btoke out, because the objective citcumstances of that time forced 
Japan, much against her wishes, to tesort to armed action for her 
secutity and that of China. The then Premier Konoye once said 
that the Sino-Japanese controversy was ‘‘an aLnormal internal conflict 
caused by the pressure of the old order of the world.” In other words, 
Japan resorted to armed action in China primarily to register her protest 
against the “‘ pressure of the old order of the world.” And when the 
wat in greater East Asia started, Japan forthwith rejected that pressure 
and simultaneously began the task of liquidating the ‘‘ abncrmal internal 
conflict”? between her and China. Since then the Sino-Japanese 
telations have witnessed a number of epochal developments ditected 
toward restoring mutual cordiality. These developments culminated 
in the signing of the Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact which has paved the 
way for the restoration of normal relations between them. ‘Thus our 
policy toward China has manifested itself in the manner desited by the 
continent. 

Strictly speaking, with the new tutn in the Sino-Japanese relations 
the China affair must be regarded as to have ended. "Therefore, the 
military operations that are being carried on in China are fundamentally 
for the purpose of ejecting forein domination and thus help the Chinese 
people to reassert their national sovereignty on a genuine independent 
footing. It is for this reason that the present operations on the con- 
tinent should not be viewed as hostilities between Japan and China, 
but between Japan and the United States, which nation, to all practical 
purposes, has assumed the command of directing hostilities against 
eis ee naan gt of American troops to southwesteta 

ee Bien = of the American air force in China, the ¢x- 
pansion of the war industry of Chungking by the introduction of 
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Ametican capital and technique and the increased supply of Ametican 
arms to Chungking ate developments which squarely prove that south- 
western China has become an Ametican zone of military operations 
with Chungking playing a secondary patt. When the offensive camp- 
aigns of Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur ate added to these 
developments, it becomes all the mote transparent that it is America 
who is directing the prosecution of hostilities against Japan at all 
war sectors. 

At the Caito Conference, which was attended by General Chiang 
Kai-shek, a plan to launch offensives against Japan was adopted under 
the leadership of Britain and the United States. The adoption of the 
Cairo formula meant Chungking’s surrender of its strategic objective — 
against Japan, as well as its sumbission to the offensive plan of the 
Anglo-American nations. To be mote plain, by accepting the Cairo 
formula Chungking has become a subsetvient pattner of Britain and 
the United States, and so southwestern China is being utilized by the 
AngJo-American command, nay Ametican command, to direct military 
operations against Japan. So far as this country 1s concerned, the 
China affait does not exist any longer; nor does there exist a real cause 
for hostilities between Japan and China. By surrendering itself to 
Britain and the United States and by becoming their cannon haryE 
Chungking has ceased to be a fighting entity. Because Japan ies 
aware of this tragic fate of Chungking, she is conducting ‘ ee 
operations in China to destroy the Anglo-American dominatio 
is the root cause of the present continental turmoil. ree 

The intelligentsia of China may have grounds se Abie a, 
past policies of Japan; but they have no remote Of Fh ee eghnigh HB 
to level an attack against the present China policy a Vi cstetee = 
based on the Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact. The oe rie a pene 
** Japanese aggression ” has become sens : resent policy of 
sent policy toward China. On thee eens i as Japan, for it 
Chungking is detrimental not only to China, but a!so : 


sanctions the continuation of the Anglo-American 0 gees 
East Asia at the expense of all the Bast ape 5 how engaged in 
Japan is no longer waging wat with China; a cea a In 
hostilities on the continent with Britain Saas of any defendable 
contrast, Chungking, in spite of the complete a as a subservient partner 
teason, is prosecuting hostilities against, Jeph leader of the Chinese 
of Britain and the United States. Mao (epee Sienaty session of the 
Communist Patty, in his repott oP theatre 
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Legislative Yuan and the Supervisory Yuan declated: ‘* The war 
of Japan and Germany is to be opposed, Lecause it is an invasion war ; 
but the war of China is to be suppotted, as it is a wat against invasion.” 
Now that the China affair has ttuly become a past incident owing to 
the continuance of the war in greater Hast Asia, the question of China’s 
wat with Japan to tesist ‘invasion ”’ no longer arises. bs 

In the past, trouble arose between Japan and China, because 
out continental policy was shaped without obtaining the prior under- 
standing of the Chinese people. On account of this defect, it was 
found impossible to realize Sino-Japanese harmony. But with the pro- 
longation of the China affair, the realization came that our continental 
_ policy ought to fit in with the viewpoints of the Chinese people. Con- 
' sequently, out China policy began to undergo readjustments, and finally 
with the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese Alliance Pact it came to be 
developed in its presentform. It is because out present China policy is 
functioning in acknowledgement of the aspirations of the Chinese people 
that Britain and the United States are praising Chungking skyhigh as a 
counter-move. Although our China policy envisages the actualiza- 
tion of Sino-Japanese collaboration and harmony on an equal footing, 
not a few sections of the Chinese intelligentsia are yet inclined to 
believe it. These sections maintain that the signing of the Sino- 
Japanese Alliance Pact does not mean that China has come to stand 
on an equal footing with Japan. There is no doubt that they ate mis- 
construing our good faith and honest intention holding fast to theit 
pteconceived notion. Even then it is necessary that our China policy 
should be operated in a manner as to bring satisfaction to them, so 
that the realization of durable Sino-Japanese collaboration and harmony 
will not be long delayed. 

During the late World War, when the attention of the majot 
countries was tiveted on the affaits of Europe, Japan ought to have 
allied with China to propose the reconstruction of East Asia undet 
joint endeavouts. But actually Japan followed a policy which made 
Sec ee et ero ererminr 
to secure China’s ope. ae mane sae ina es 
Powers in the affairs of East on sai ferns hae sa 
they were submitted gave a wron ieee ian se ee a 
ea a oneients of the objective of Japan, 
continent. Becoming apprehensi : seas ae — Sarees a 
ageression,” China sponsored a ne ae Seton bane 

efies of anti-Japanese movements, 
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and as a tesult, there occurred several incidents. Finally the Lukou- 
chiao incident took place and it soon developed into the China affair. 
Though at ptesent the Sino-Japnaese relations have been considerably 
ameliorated and most of the past mistakes rectified, the liquidation 
of the Sino-Japanese imbroglio is not yet in sight, because the long- 
nuttuted antipathy of China against Japan still remains. 

Tt would be unfair to lay the blame for the Sino-Japanese misunder- 
standing entirely on the shoulders of Japan. China must equally 
take the blame for it. There is no disguising that considerable 

tejudice exists in China in respect of Japan, and as such, it is necessary 
fot China that she should cast away het ptejudice and, forgetting the 
past incidents and episodes, should try to notmalize her relations with 
Japan in the same spirit as is being done by the latter at present. It 
has to be admitted that Japan is now doing all she possibly can to 
remove the prejudice from the minds of the Chinese people so as 
to make them appteciate by theit own examination that she is sincere- 
ly eager to foster mutual cordial relations by adhering firmly to the 
principles of equality, good-neighboutliness and pon-agprandizeme’ 
Our present policy toward the continent 1s the most concrete ares 
of this sincere eagerness. Therefote, it is not Japan but sae i oi 
still hesitating to reform her Upp tee es thus impeding the 

i jatic peace an . 

See < en hel of self-reflection, she is unable to face the 

j ia in i tive. Britain and the United 
reality of Hast Asia in 1ts true perspective. arr to betself she will 
States, being fully convinced that if China is le ‘ ss Oe ee 
eventually come to mutually beneficial terms wit y Peel eee 
their level best to keep China separate from Japan. Scarce y 


. 1 a 

sary to point out that if China and Japan remain separate, eT A 
and the United States to maintain theit mat oy cnAinview! 
They have taken Chungking as he Lanonhy bike thoroughly 
It can be imagined that Chungking, Pen ee friendship and collab- 
acquainted with the Anglo-Ametican pay fate Equally it can be 
oration, is feeling none too happy about Its cae in the operation 
conjectuted that Chungking is taking * ie vditating the emergence 
of our China policy, especially when it ee ites ed 
of settled conditions in the pacified areas. UU ahead to promote the 
is out eloquent testimony that-we are fore 


j lations with the continent. 
ae snd £000 the Gaiko Hyoron, Octobet, 1944)" 


f the Chu-nichi Jitsugy° Kaisha (China- Japan 


l Rikuro Takaghi is vice-president fo) 
Development Company). 
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WARTIME ACTIVITY OF THE PRESS 


The ptime duty of the press is to enlighten public opinion on 
national policies. On the other hand, the authorities who are to 
guide the press must be a step ahead of public opinion, so that they 
can give the necessary directions in the right manner. Unfortunately, 
in the past the authorities in guiding the press had been rather a step 
behind the general public opinion. Such a drawback not only hindeted 
the legitimate activity of the press pertaining to the fostering of public 
opinion, but narrowed down the scope of understanding the essential 
aspects of national policies. The result was that the general populace 
remained somewhat ignorant of the imports of the official measures. 

In wartime, the function of the press assumes a new importance. 
Inasmuch as it acts as the medium for promoting wartime public 
opinion, it is entrusted with the execution of a definite national duty 
telative to the maintenance of national solidarity. The press, there- 
fore, should not try to foresee the future by discussing the present, 
nor should it express anxiety about the present by becoming appre- 
hensive of the future ; it should by refraining from conjectures go on 
performing its duty relative to the maintenance of wartime national 

_ solidarity. Thus it becomes absolutely indispensable to control and 
guide the press in order to strengthen wartime public opinion and to 
disseminate those official and non-official views that ate requited to 
stimulate the fighting spirit of the people. 

War propaganda certainly forms a major activity of the press 
during the period of hostilities. But war propaganda would be of no 
benefit unless it is reinforced by concrete opinions of public enlighten- 
ment character. In other words, war propaganda must be positive, 
virile and educative. In peace time, the guiding authorities may walk 
behind the press. In wartime, however, the guiding authorities must 
of necessity walk in front of the press to invigorate the general 
public opinion so as to nullify the possibility of even a minor internal 
difference. When a horse-cart approaches a steep hill the dtiver gets 
Bly aces he eee joa ee 
wat, Japan is ‘20W peaete wih epee lea Se ai 
goes without saying that the press- vidi cea neta ert Ak 
Tp eamewecn g aa p gui ng authorities in ditecting 

CACMVISY DEVAS (PEESe TUBE take the lead, that is, they must 

a of the press to display their leadership in successfully nego- 
Fa eee aun. tf.) Site theit dnectves Som behind 
y with a hack-looking view— 
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an arrangement which would undoubtedly render inefficient the war- 
time functioning of the press. This is the reason why the authorities 
concetned must match ahead to guide the press in the right ditection. 

Recently, a certain official of the Board of Information, before he 
was transferred to another post, said: ‘* We do not desite to oppress 
the press. We have said time and again that we desite that the press 
will be mote active along the lines demanded by the State. Butit 
seems to us that the newspapets and magazines themselves have limited 
their scope by indulging in unnecessary conjectures and procastina- 
tions.”? What he said may be true ; yet it should not be forgotten that 
such a state of affairs has a beating on the press control and press-guid- 
ing policy of the authorities concerned. It is gratifying that, since 
the appointment of Mr. Takétota Ogata as President of the Board of 
Information, the press control and ptess-guiding policy of the Govern- 
ment has undergone a tevision, which has made the newspapers and 
magazines to be mote active and virile than hitherto. . 

The present Cabinet has adopted a policy of brightening up the 
ptess witha view to enabling it to discharge its wattime duty as much 
vigorously as possible. At the same time, there has been eer ae 
laxation in the control of news and information—@ Sarge whic 
aims at letting the public know of the actual situation con oe 

lizing their own responsibility 

the country, so that the people by tealizing oe ae 
would do theit best in gearing up the fighting sae nee ve fot 
tion. If public opinion is fostered to the peak oe Hs 
the brightening up of the wartime activity of i e Pp a sya dette 
treason why there should not be a ah Se ae Faas 
spirit of the nation. Itis believed that ‘s ae niece 

guiding policy of the present Cabinet see Die Oude ele 

seca ge geay wtgter ae eae utine activity of the press 

Sates ae a Ae eames sympathetic mannet. 

ptovided it is executed in a tealt Se cea spitippthetic and 

the authorities concerned is 

f this fact, it is desirable that the authorities 


essential. In consideration © he activity of the press, pet- 


should appoint proper persons to guide 2 ie a orga. ae 
aie eae Gopi! . ai ue ttime function of the press 
over, official measures in directing the vs Se ied in bightcne 
must be constructive, enlightening and € . ie er 
ing up the activity of the ptess, the aut a as ae 4. OE 
ahead of it and thus take the convincing 1 
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the authorities fail to take up the convincing initiative, the measutes 
that ate to be applied would only engender confusion which, in turn, 
would restrict the legitimate wartime activity of the press, that is, the 
strengthening of public opinion, the enhancement of the fighting spirit 
and the maintenance of national solidarity. By taking the convincing 
initiative, the authorities can make the press teally bright and active 
and assist it in contributing its shate to the vitalization of the national 
war structure. 
Premier General Koiso has spoken of “ great harmony and unity.” 
It is obvious that ‘ great harmony and unity > can be attained only by 
enjoying the complete trust and confidence of the people. This 
again points out the importance of promoting healthy public opinion 
as the backbone of national solidarity. Healthy public opinion con- 
ducive to the interest of vigorous wat prosecution can be easily pto- 
pagated by pushing forward the activity of the press on a brisk, popular 
scale. ‘The authorities concerned should concentrate their attention 
not on minor details, but on major points with a view to exhibiting 
their leadershipin the operation of the official press control and prtess- 
guiding policy. At the same time, they should permit the newspa- 
pets and magazines to express their convictions quite freely provided 
they do not run counter to the wat prosecuting objective of the nation. 
President Ogata in his first public statement clatified that he de- 
sited to give the press as much facilities as possible so as to make it 
perform its rightful wartime function. He made such a sympathetic 
statement, because, being himself a pressman, he is fully awate of the 
extent of contribution that can Le made by the ptess to the bolstering 
of the national wat structure and to the maintenance of solidarity at 
home. ‘The revised press policy of the Government has particularly 
taken into account this contributive réle of the press. The Board of 
Information, being the public opinion guidance office of the Govern- 
ment, shoulders a vety important responsibility in guiding the wartime 
activity of the press. Now that the Board with President Ogata at 


the helm is following a constructive and elastic coutse, the contributive’ 


rdle of the press is expected to be unfolded in a far brighter mannet 
than before. 


—Tatsuzo Ishikawa (The Bunghei Shunju, September, 1944)" 


eet Seaceoree Siam ce ole Se et ly gu ee Rpt en 
1 Tatsuzo Ishikawa is a novelist and essayist of note. 
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SHINA Kigisuto-Kyo NO Kenxyu (Studies on Chinese 
Christianity), 5 Vols. By Yoshiro Sayéki, D. Litt. The Shunju- 
sha, Tokyo... Vol. I, pp. 592. 8.90 Yen. Vol. IL, pp. 348. 8.90 
Yen. Vol. III, pp. 630. 9.50 Yen. Vols. IV & V in Press. 


Studies on the cultures of the greater East Asian peoples have of 
late been undertaken by our many comptent students. In some cases, 
however, they ate too anxious to publish the results of their labour 
as eatly as possible in order to mect the urgent demands of the 
thinking public for as much information as can be availed of along 
the same line. Such a rush is by no means desirable from the point 
of view of truly scientific study. On the other hand, there have been 
wotks of profound, conscientious teseatches embodying the Jabour 
of long years. This voluminous work by Dr. Sayéki is cettainly the 
most outstanding among the latter to be recommended to the reading 
public of the world at large. 

")The author is the best authority on Nestorianism in Japan, and 
has published in the past many valuable works on the same subject. 
Among them is S#udies in Nestorianism, for which he won the highest 
cultural prize from the National Scientific Association. Those inter 
ested in Christianity and Chinese culture, therefore, have been in ex- 
pectation that such a man of ripe scholarship would undertake a 
comprehensive study of Chinese Christianity, whose ea eel 
only in the cultural but also political life of that country TW se 
appreciated by the Sinologists. on expectation has admirably bee 
answered by him in his present WOTs- 

Originally being re report of his researches undertaken by a 
of the Eastern Culture Institute, with whos PS - Hi ing th 
officially connected, under the title of ,Chinese Christianity aeane 
Three Dynasties of Yuan, Ming and Ching, \it bas aerial eee 
enlarged to a great work in five vioumes, Selena Ae ena 
substantial addition of the material relating to those 10 the g 


Sung Dynasties. 
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The book begins with the volume dealing with Christianity in China 
during the Tang and Sung periods. Before entering into the main 
study, however, the author devotes a hundeted pages to the elucidation 
of the nature of the Christian religion introduced into China by outlin- 
ing church historyin general, In chapter one he describes the religious 
situation in the border regions, followed by the delineation in chapter 
two of the circumstances under which Nestorian Christianity was 
brought over to the country of Confucianism ; while in chapter three 
he reports in full on the material for the study of Nestorianism. The 
last named chapter appears to represent the main part of his researches 
in Chinese Christianity and constitutes an invaluable contribution to 
its study. Fort instance, the author’s quotation of the full text of the 
famous stone monument, found near Sian-fu describing the spread of 
Nestorianism in China, along with the detailed account of the archeolo- 
gical labour of the Sinologists and the controvesties relating thereto 
certainly reveals the exhaustiveness of his reseatches. As a matter 
of fact, his knowledge of Nestorian literature covers documents written 
in Syrian and other languages. His elucidation of fragments of a 
chant in Syrian, which was found by Dr. Le Cog in Kaochang, Tut- 
kestan, is an example of his attitude in study as expressed by himself 
that no fragment of the literature, whether it is a rubbing from stone 
or a copy of Scripture passages, or whether it is in Chinese of in 
Syrian, has been left unexamined. In the last chapter, which is entitled 
“Chinese Christianity in the Tang and Sung Periods,” the learned authot 
takes wp Nestorian relics in such an order as will conform to his thesis 
that the Nestorian faith had made its way into China from tegions 
outside the Great Wall to the inside, examining those found in such 
places as Kaochang, Tunhunan, Suiyuan, the outskirts of Peking, Hang- 
chow in Kiangsu, Chuangchow in Fukein, Hangchow, Chanchi-hsien in 
Shensi, Chengtu and Manchoukuo. What add to the interest of the 
teader ate copious photographic illustrations that accompany them. 


Volume two is the study of Chinese Christianity in the Yuan period. 
If the history of Mongolia is that of rise and fall of tribes, it also forms 
a panorama of struggles between religions. To picture the movements 
of Christianity amid the complexity of Mongolian history requires 4 
mastet hand with profound and exhaustive scholarship, which requite- 
ment is most ably met by the author. No one who tas a good know- 
ledge of Chinese history fails to see a close relationship existing at all 
times between religion and politics. The authot’s special attention 
to that fact can be seen from his following statement: ‘‘ ’The present 
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book attempts to outline rivalries and struggles between teligions 
during the 160 years of the Mongolian Dynasty together with the more 


) detailed description of the trend of the Chirstian movement therein 


with a view to the clarification of religious policies carried out by the 
Western Powers toward China in those days. This will to my mind 
throw an important light on their policies in out days.” 


Thus Dr. Sayéki tries to provide the reading public in chapter one 
with the knowlege as to what were the peoples in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia,and in chapter two he tells what types of Christianity wete pteached 
to those peoples, explaining the histories, docttines and mission policies 
of the Nestorian, Armenian and Roman Catholic Churches. Then 
he goes on in chapter three to dwell on the relations of those churches 
to the Mongolian Dynasty. T'he author calls the attention of the eae 
here to the legend of Prester John, What turned the eyes ys ia 
Pope and the ptinces in Europe to the East, according to Dr. ‘pie 
was the legend that there was in a cettain part of Asia a King by the 


over a great tribe cent ‘cuanto 
in chapter four that this legend inspited Innocent Iv to dispatc 


issi i i t winning later 3,000,000 
sia, thereby paving 4 way fo 
eee 5 P Chapter five is devoted to the relations 


ici i k the place 
jani Roman Catholicism, which took the f 
ee ling type of Christianity in China. The 


d att of the 160 yeats 
activities of the Catholics throughout the ee : priest named Plan 


: ; rom Europe 
de Carpini, who entered Mongolia by the aia jae i Eade Oo 
and his travels give valuable information oe nee days. Travels of 
Catholic priests, but about other religions © a 


: a Dominican mons, ©" 
sip cu aeae pier Mn £ Rubruck who likewise reviews take up 
1253 to 1355, ate reviewed tathet at leone 
three chapters. By far the most 1 pe ly re 
Book of Mans Poto, to which Dr. Sayéki extensive ¥. ity and Mobam- 
nine and ten in discussing relations 
medanism and the ttend of apueree mentions 1S Jo f 
notable Catholic missionary the ‘mn an embodiment, $0 nae : 
‘ : ording to > ere t his life ana ac- 
he Cap clic histor) in ne ne eee annals of the 
tivities are in themselves the peginning the place of this Catholic 


: appraises 
Catholic missions in that period. He PP 
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missionary in Chinese Christianity as greatly higher than the place of St. 
Francis Xavier in the history of Japanese Christianity. This interesting 
account of the missionary acivities of the Catholic saint forms chapters 
eleven and twelve. In the last chapter Dr. Sayéki makes a study of 


various tombstones of Christians found in the vicinity of Pailing-miao, 
Inner Mongolia. 


Volume three covets the Ming and early Ching periods. Roman 
Catholicism, which had lost ground temporarily with the downfall of 
the Yuan Dynasty, came back againinthe Ming period by the activities 
of such gteat missionaries as St. Francis Xavier and Matteo Ricci. 
The author gives a general outline, at the outset of the volume, of the 
sptead of Christianity in the Ming period, which is followed in chapter 
two by the detailed description of the monastic orders to which the 
missionaties who wete active in that period belong. In chapters three 
and four the author delineates on the personalities ot St. Xavier, Valig- 
nani and Michael Ruggieni. As to Matteo Ricci, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in China, he devotes chapter five. 
What impresses the reader in this volume is his teview of the books 
published by the Society of Jesus which makes up chapter six. Copious 
quotations from the original Chinese which are abundantly illustrated 
ate those rarely found in a book of this kind. No less painstaking 
work of the author is recorded in the following chapter, which is 
the review of De Deo Vera Doctrina, a book wirttem by Matteo 
Ricci. In this chapter the reader can obtain full information 
not only concerning its contents, but also concerning the ways in which 
the book was received by the Chinese scholats of those days. ‘Thus 
Wwe can get an idea how Christianity was understood and appreciated 
by the Chinese reading public at that time. The Catholic faith first 
gained ground among the lower stratum of Chinese society ; but in the 
later Ming period it began to make its way into the upper and intellec- 
tual classes, and even to the court, thus enlarging its community and 
extending its influence. This story is told in chapter eight, and in 
chapter nine the personalities of representative men who became 


Catholics among the intellectuals such as Su Kuang-chi and Li Chih- 
tsao ate sketched in such a way as will answer the 


j query how it was 
possible for those who had been brought up in Chi é 
the Catholic faith. gat up nese culture to accep 


Catholic missions in China, however, did not always go well; pet- 
Secutions arose in the closing days of the Ming Dynasty, while internally 
troubles‘broke out between Jesuits, Dominicans and Franciscans, and 
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a controvetsy known as the Rites Controversy lasted over a hundred 
years. An account of those dark days the author gives in chapter 
twelve. He devotes another chapter to the review of the controversy, 
outlining its developments, stating his own views along with those of 
others, including the message of the Emperor Kang Hsi on the question. 
Not does he overlook the entrance on the scene of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Russia, a factor contributing to the complexity of the religious 
situation in China which became increasingly entangled with her 
foreign relations. 

Volumes four and five are now in the press, and it is announced 
that the former will take up Protestant missions with particular re- 
ference to China’s foreign relations and other important books 
written in Chinese by Protestant and Catholic missionaries. All 
interested in China will look forward with the keenest interest to the 
consummation of this most important basic study of her culture. 


Nippon SAN DAI-IsHiN No SEISHIN (Spirit of Japan's 


Three Great Restorations). By Akira Matsubara. The Tama 
Shobo, Tokyo. pp. 268. 2.25 yen. 
The current wat in greater Hast Asia has not only brought home 


at eva iti ut 
the necessity of protecting the dignity of the As ie ae epe: 
also of enhacing it to the highest degree ue anese ideals as 
the wat is being waged with the pteservation : a fie of sheen 
its Leitmotif. ‘There is no denying the fact that the spirit in a more 
situation demands the manifestation of the caren dy of the his- 
concrete and lofty manner than hitherto. Thus 1. es pecially when its 
tory of the Japanese spitit has oe se pe cee of the pte- 
realistic consequence is developing 4s the fun 


ae: ee 2 
sent general spiritual mobilization structu 


te bei ached to the 
Inasmuch as concentrated imp saute Mace nae the 
: iritual mo ¥ Sc, 
teinforcement of the general spititu d on national traditions 


question of enlivening the Japanese spirit peeariee caren 
and ideals has become the object of id ‘slimination of Occidental 
Opinions are being expressed favouring t ! ee Hae Seite ok 
eee ee pene ca ot s explained from various 
ee Es Let ee ion published treating 
ia anions ee Ae sere i abe volume under review 
the Japanese spirit from different angics- 
is one of such works. ais tag attained 
The author says that the Japanese spirit ha 
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developed state on account of the spititual hardihood gained duting 
the thtee great restorations 5 namely, the Taika Reform, the Kémmu 
Revival and the Meiji Restoration. “In other words, he points out 
the unique peculiarity of the Japanese spirit as embodied in the ideals 
that prompted the consummation of these three great resotrations, 
He then goes on to add that the war in greater East Asia has broken 
out as a means to safeguard the progressive manifestation of the Japa- 
nese spirit on the one hand and to seek an enlargement of its creative 
faculty on the other. That is why he urges that the general spiritual 
mobilization structure, which aims at enhancing and enlivening the 
Japanese spirit, must be strengthened by actively reviving the idealistic 
aspects of the Taika Reform, the Kéemmu Revival and the Meiji Re- 
storation. 


In his introductory remarks, the writer maintains that the three 
great restorations had all met and conqueted gtave national crises 
by displaying the true characteristics of Japan, thereby laying down 
the foundation of the national structure of today. For this reason 
they are memorable events of the first magnitude in Japanese history. 
Now that the question of “ Showa Restoration” is being talked about 
due to the unprecedented emergency confronting the nation, the impet- 
ativeness of invigorating further the Japanese spirit is being intuitively 
felt by the Japanese people as a whole in order to animate the Imperial 
tule, on which is hinged the very peculiarity of the country. So he 
submits: ‘* At this moment to know the thoughts and achievements 
of our ancestors who conquered the former crises and accomplished 
the three great restorations and to understand their indomitable spitit 


ate absolutely necessaty for us who have been nurtured in the tradi- 
tions of our Empite.” | 


The writer, in discussing the Taika Reform, the Kémmu Revival 
and the Meiji Restoration, particularly draws the attention of the 
reader to the fact that these three epochal events came to materialize 
owing to the development of Japanese thoughts in respect of the 
Imperialrule. Withthe adoption of the Taika Reform, the indivisibility 
between the Throne and the people came to be glowingly unfolded, 
and that indivisibility gaineda significant momentum during the 
Kémmu Revival. Thereafter, with the Meiji Restoration, the unique 
chatacter of Japan’s Imperial rule came to be revealed in at outspoken 
manner. Under the present emergency, the need of stimulating the 
spirit of serving the Throne has become all the mote indispensable 
with a view to insuring the ‘indestructibility of the Imperial rule. 
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Divided into fourteen chapters the volume discusses the Japanese 
spirit of selfless loyalty to the Throne. At the outset, it surveys the 
national constitution framed by Prince Shohtoku and the Taika Re- 
form which is termed the first Imperial resotration. This follows 
explanations on the Kwammu Revival, the Kémmu Restoration, the 
spirit of the revival of the rule of the Throne in the Yedo petiod, the 
‘solationist policy of the Tokugawa Shogunate and the views on 
national defence expressed by Shozan Sakuma and the part they played 
in the revival of the royalist spirit which led to the Meiji Restoration. 
Moteover, the patriotic movements initiated by the Satsuma, Choshu 
and ‘Tosa clans to consummate the Meiji Restoration, as well as the 
ideal that propelled the Meiji Restoration are elucidated. While 
the thirteenth chapter deals with the sytematization of the Imperial 
rule ideology, the last section alludes to the vigorous promotion of 
that ideology since the Meiji era and sttesses that Japan is waging 
the wat in greater East Asia to defend it. 

Accotding to the author, Ly the Taika Reform is meant the great 
reform of administration accomplished during the sixty-three yeats 
in the reigns of seven Emperots from the first yeat of Taika of the 
thirty-sixth Emperor Kohtoku to the promulgation of £5 Taiho mee 
in the reign of the forty-second Empetor Mommu. s ieee 
the Taika Reform, the Imperial rule was established for t ef re 
in the country and, at the same time, the political ae fe) « . Se iy 
chiefs was desttoyed consequent upon the fall of the 50g : 


Under the reform, the clan ownership of land was prohibited and the 


i i Jd. The spirit 
i ‘rectly with the Imperial Househo he spirit 
Sh the sefae ree ied in the “ Seventeen-Article Constitution 


¢ self-denying service * 
Hayashi Cabinet was based on the 


A . 


mentioned during the time of the ae 
idea embodied in article fifteen of the Shohtoku Sar naa — 
states: “It is the way of the subjects to yee eae 
to support public interest.” Likewise, the idea 0 


A is 
advocated by the Hitanuma ree ne beset ghobtoks Constitu- 
“* harmony is holy ”” outli 


” is being em hasized 
tion. Theidea of“ gteat harmony and unity eee ae: i 
by the present Koiso Cabinet We injunction—‘* dis- . 
‘“harmony is holy” in article we e seventeen. 
: j 6 Jal 
cuss affairs with the people d the purpose 
The enforcement of the Taika Reform not only setve purtp 


ing a step 
of developing the newly organized State of Japan, but going 
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further facilitated the establishment of intercoutse with foteign coun- 
tries. While on the one hand the conquest of hostile northern tribes 
continued from ancient times attained actual results causing an expans- 
sion of the territory of Japan, on the other the relations with Tang 
China came to be fostered quite energetically. Butas the Tang Dynas- 
ty destroyed Kudara and Korai with which kingdoms Japan had 
long maintained friendly contacts, the question of national defence 
loomed large in the political horizon of the country. Consequently, 
stress began to be laid on national defence and the Japanese spitit 
began to be promoted on the basis of the ‘* defence of the realm” 
conception. And when Japan actually became confronted with the 
necessity of defending the realm first in the Kamakura petiod and 
then in the latter Tokugawa period, the propagation of the spirit of 
national defence reached a marked advance. On account of the as- 
cendancy of the national defence spirit with the Taika Reform as the 
mainspring, the Imperial rule ideology, too, witnessed a further pro- 
gression. 


Ifthe Taika Reform had laid down the foundation of the systematic 
development of the Empire of Japan, the short-lived Kémmu Revival 
that came later gave a timely push to the assertion of the Imperial 
rule ideology, thereby contributing to the stimulation of the Japanese 
spirit. The Kémmu Revival, in reality, was the re-enactment of the 
Taika Reform, just as the Meiji Resotration was the completion of the 
Kémmu Revival. Herein can be glimpsed why Japan in facing a crisis 
falls back upon her traditional spirit—loyalty to the State and fostet- 
ing of national defence—to ovetcome it. The Kémmu Revival means 
the restoration of the Imperial rule accomplished by the ninety-sixth 
Emperor Godaigo in 1324. Though the restoration came to an end 
in three years, it nevertheless put an end to the domination of the 
Hohjoh family in the same manner as the Taika Reform had liquidated 
the despotism of the Sogas. Moreover, it indicated that sooner ot latet 
Japan was going to restore the rule of the Throne—an indication which 
bore fruit with the return of the government to the Emperor Meiji. 


Notwithstanding the collapse of the Kémmu Revival, a section 
of the people remained deeply attached to the necessity of restoring 
the authority of the Imperial Court. These feudal royalists, despite 
the inaugration of the Shogunal system of government played a 
notable réle in keeping up the spirit of loyalty to the nicole, In 
the meantime, Chikafusa Kitabataké by penning the Jinno Shoto-ki 
(Genuine Heritage of Imperial Line) gave a timely push to the solidi- 
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fication of the Japanese spirit. Toward the close of the Tokugawa 
period, when the agitation for the restoration of the Throne became 
extremely virile, the spirit of the Kémmu Revival, that is, the spirit 
of loyalty to the Throne, came to be translated into action in the 
shape of the Meiji Restoration. 

For a long period of mote than 530 years since the third year of 
Kémmu, when the Kémmu Revival was terminated by Takauji Ashi- 
kaga, to the first year of Meiji, when the Meiji Restoration was accom- 
plished, several military families held the administrative power. From 
the spiritual standpoint, it must be said that it was the patriotic move- 
ment first statted by the Mito group in the latter part of the Tokugawa 
period that facilitated the Meiji Restoration. The ideal of the Mito 
group was based on Dai Nihon-shi (History of Great Japan) compiled 
by Mitsukuni Tokugawa, lord of Mito. Besides the Mito group, 
the Yoshikawa group of Shintoists that urged the recognition of the 
national structure through Shintoism, the scholars of the Atsutané 
Hirata school, the isolationist $ ihei Hayashi and the national defence 
advocate Shozan Sakuma all contributed to the cause of the Meiji 
Restoration. In step with the progtess of the spiritual aathaet'? 
undet these sections, a political agitation secking to restore t a € 
of the Throne was launched by Satsuma, Choshu ey iis acct 
Ultimately, the spititual movement became united Ma t a re 
agitation, and as a result, the Meiji Restoration te a : ra ee 
merging of the national spirit with national politics sae ie 5 ae 
spirit to manifest its defence of the realm and loy y Saket 
chatactetistics in modern times. Hence, Lin ate av Anne 
the Japanese spitit after passing through the | cae sere i upon in the 
Revival and the Meiji Restotaic” ns oral otentiality under the 
cutrent era of Showa to exhibit its traditiona P 
een ee oti reat restorations with the 

The author has reviewed ent Feing fought tO seck an 
: he basis of national existence 
jt on the ‘ritual side of the wat 
and enrichment. His elaboration es rie eas restorations offers 
in the light of the spitit that guided e Pe chought® in Japan. 


an interesting clarification OD 


Suzuri TO FuDE (Ink-slab and Writing Brush). By Asataro 


, 1,80 yen. 
Goto. The Dai-toh-a Sbuppan-sha, Tokyo. pp- 27° “ oe s 
In Japan and China, saxuri (ink-slab) and fudé (wiltiDg 
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only occupy an important position in ordinary writing, but also in 
penning formal epistles and in writing cetemonial documents: Mote- 
over, they are indispensable for cultivating the art of calligraphy and for 
making black-ink pictutes. One can, therefore, easily understand why 
to the Japanese and Chinese peoples the black ink-stone and writing 
brush are necessaty things in the conduct of theit daily and artistic 
life. Although in modern times the peoples of both countries have 
acquired the taste for using modern pen and bottled ink, they neverthe- 
less prefer the traditional ink-slab and writing brush whenever formal 
and ceremonial documents ate to be composed. 


The art of writing with black ink and the pen brush has unique 
features both from the esthetic and cultural viewpoints. It denotes 
the love of Nature of the Japanese and Chinese peoples on the one 
hand and their peculiar Oriental artistic sensibility on the other. For 
this reason they regatd the ink-slab and writing brush as art objects 
and use them with delicacy and care. Dr. Lin Yu-tang, well-known 
Chinese author, explains that the ink-slab and writing brush play a 
vety prominent part in Chinese penmanship, as well as in reproducing 
in calligraphic works and pictures the Chinese way of viewing and 
appreciating Nature. 

Just as in drawing a picture one is required to have a knowledge 
of the technique of brush-strokes, so in composing a blank-ink writing 
one must be proficient in the art of handling the pen-brush. ‘Too become 
a calligraphist, considetable training is necessary so as to be thoroughly 
familiar with the intricacies of different delicate and complex ideogtfa- 
phic strokes. On the other hand, the mere practice does not make a 
person a true calligraphist ; he can become so only when he has di- 
gested the art of penmanship by exercising his inbred artistic intuition 
and has simultaneously mastered the technique of using the pen-brush. 

The author of the book under review explains at great length 
the esthetic merits of sazuri and fudé and mentions that they transpa- 
rently indicate the peculiar Oriental artistic taste of the Japanese and 
Chinese peoples. He even goes so far as to say that these two art 
objects enjoy a special position in the framework of Oriental culture as 
a whole. His prefatoty remarks disclose that many ink-slabs and 
pen-brushes used by the classical writers of both countries ate cafe- 
fully preserved at vatious places. wit is also stated that in Japan the ink- 
stone is generally kept within the family suzuri-bako (ink-stone box). 


In China, however, it is left uncovered, ptobably with the idea of 
inviting attention to it. . 
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The first patt of the book deals with what is called the kanboku- 
shusni to mei-kén (calligraphic taste and famous ink-stones), and discusses 
the relation between the different types of ink-slabs and the basic 
nature of the Oriental esthetic perception. Stories connected with 
the preserved ancient ink-stones ate recounted to elucidate that the 
men of letters in old times treated them as a kind of inspirational 
soutce to bring out thoughtful sayings and poetical ideas. In their 
daily life, such stones became so close to them that they, by gazing 
at them, could always transport themselves to the realm of profound 
thinking and elegance, escaping from all mundane realities and limita- 
tions. ‘The writer adds that the calligraphic taste was the noblest 
quality of the anicent literateurs and calligraphists. This taste enabled 
them to perceive the hand of irresistible beauty in all natural pheno- 
mena—mountains, tivers, landscapes—and so they gave themselves 
up to art and literature. eet ~ 

A persons who has no calligraphic taste will invariably ani 
sazuri and fudé as minor things not worth his attention. a ped ae 
is interested in calligraphy, by casting 4 single glance = ge en e 
an inward urge to use them either for drawing 4 black-ink pi 


for writing some significcnt words. It is because elie 
stitutes an integral part of the cultures of Japin 2 Apacer 
Japanese and Chinese peoples, in spite of the influence of 
on d to cling on to theif 


oh : iatuiti incline 

ditions and tendencies, ate intuitively inc have acquited 
oe : sat ven though they have q 
traditional ink-slab and eae ms fn pen and bottled ink, Here- 


th i ing the present-d \ : ~actised 
Tee ea the pac why calligraphy 1s SO seriously practise 


to this day in Japan and China. 
In remote times, the peop 
for admiring and collecting natut : 
ings and also to use them as ornaments. 
that the origin of thei one 
Siete aa ney ae sentimentally inclined to are 
i € : the 
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them, which explain the life history of the respective departed 
owners, 


The treasuted ink-slabs are valued not because they ate artistical- 
ly kept, but because of theit association value, that is to say, because 
they wete once used by distinguished classical figures. Furthermore, 
they ate of high historical value. Most of them on the tevetse side 
have engraved short sayings or poems composed by the owners, and 
these compositions reflect the artistic and literary temperament of the 
calligraphists concerned. The Chinese fondness for sazuri is also 
revealed in the custom of giving ink-slabs as wedding presents. When 
a marriage ceremony takes place in a rich or well-known family, a 
particular brand of ink-slab is presented as a wedding gift in a red- 
lacquered box placed on brocaded tray together with a writing brush 
stand decorated with jades. In Japan, too, sometimes first-grade 
ink-slabs ate presented as wedding gifts. 


The writer states that the ink-slabs of Japan and China have 
their own peculiatties, which are mostly seen in the kind of stones 
used, in designs and patterns and in bordet decorations. The Japanese 
suzuriis generally made of hard stones ; whereas soft stones ate used 
in making the Chinese ink-slab. In Manchoukuo, Korea and Formosa, 
though sedimentary rocks ate commonly used, the ink-slabs of those 
countties have their respective peculiarities. Compated with the Japa- 
nese suzuri, which is made narrow and long, being generally two and @ 
half inches wide and five or six inches long, the Chinese ink-stone is 
shorter in length and broader in width. Japanese border decorations ate 
more elegant than Chinese ones, and they are expressive of the tradi- 
tional zsthetic taste of the country. Some of the Japanese suguri- 
bako ate gorgeously made, having brown, spangled lacquer decofa- 


tions or colourful mother-of-pearl inlaid works, and they ate mote 
beautiful than the Chinese ones. 


The second part of the book dwells on fudé and narrates the dif 
ference in the manufacture of the Japanese and Chinese brushes. It 
is argued that from this very difference one can obsetve the respective 
national characteristics of the two peoples. In conclusion, the writet 
opines that,since the Japanese and Chinese peoples are stil keeping 
up theit common att of calligraphy as one element of the cultural 
heritage ofEast Asia by using almost identicalink-slabs and pen-brushes, 
it is only natural for them to make join endeavours aimed at actualiz- 


ing harmonious cultural alternations. The reader will find in the 
volume some useful and historical information, 
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ByutTsu NO TATAKAI (War of Arts). By Hakutet Ishii. 
The Hob-unsha, Tokyo. pp. 358. 3.08 yen. 


The author, at ptesent a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Arts, is a prominent figute among the Japanese painters of Western 
school, He has visited foreign countries many times as membet 
of Japanese att committees to several international expositions and 
art exhibitions. Recognizing the full gravity of the wartime emer- 
gency, he points out in this work the imperative necessity of conduct- 
ing a war of atts as one phase of the cultural war, which is as import- 
ant as waging military operations. He is of the opinion that, along 
with military successes, endeavouts should be made to attain victories 
in the wat of atts, so that the creative merits of Japanese atts would 
be brought to the forefront for the due recognition of the world public. 
At the same time, he admits that such an objective will not be realized 
unless appropriate steps ate taken to make the modern arts of Japan 
mote creative than hitherto. : ae 

The book in the opening pages tefers to Japan’s participation 
in the Paris International Exposition and the Italian Att Exhibition 
where the Japanese exhibits not only wete given warm See 
the international public, but wete acclaimed by many 2 snes sontat 
as exquisite works. Thus a way was opened fot o ae os ee 
Japanese atts in the West. Meanwhile, a numbet os Te activates 
individually exhibited theit works in Europe, ae : Japanese ats 
further served the purpose of rien S a ce i given to 
in the Occident. However, it 18 ae se ek na mecogntred by the 
Japanese arts did not mean that their true WolD WT avocates the 
international art enthusiasts. That 1s whi t Sado of Japanese 
itiplementation of an elaborate plan fo% ae ae offered a ditect oppor 
arts in the world, particularly when the wat 


tunity t : ‘ ; jective 
ee eee of a new order 1S the i ibonld be 
of Japan, it is all the more necessaty that 2 atts along international 
given to facilitate the progress of Jap nae occupied in making 
lines. At present, the att activity - ie soe effort of the nation ; 
contributions to the strengthening fe sates depicitng wat scenes 
so the artists are generally producing ES apart from this activity, 
oe a Aa ae preparations for establish- 
a movement has already stare 


tage of world 
i ni the future ste 
ing a supetior position fot Jap 1] so very nascent that it cannot be 
sg sti 
arts. But the movement 15 $ 
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accepted.as a full-fledged organized activity. For securing a supetior 
position for Japanese arts on the future stage of world arts, it is ab- 
solutely essential that an elaborate art promotion plan should be 
adopted, especially to improve the technique and art education and 
to offer facilities for the evolution of creative originalities, as well 
as for the establishment of more art museums. Considered thus, it 
becomes obvious that the war of arts of Japan must teflect as a battle 
of Japanese zstheticism to win its rightful place in the domain of 
world arts. 


The author in the book prescribes what should be done by Japanese 
att circles in the future to render smooth the emergence of Japanese 
atts on a world footing. He also makes a cateful comparative study 
of the present conditions of Western and Eastern paintings, and on 
the basis of it gives his considered views on the current state of Japanese 
atts. He then teaches the conclusion that the merits of the modern 
arts of Japan are not very much lower than those of the present arts 
of the world, and that under a ptoper guidance Japanese arts will 
be able to occupy a front-rank position in the futute. [He believes 
that the lack of editions showing paintings by Japanese (artists with 
notes in European languages is one of the causes of the insufficient 
introduction of Japanese arts to the world. He elucidates that among 
the catalogues of Japanese art exhibits there are some with explanations 
in European languages, but the comparative ‘absence of monogtaphs 
on individual artists Las restricted the scope of international recogni- 
tion of them. In France, Italy and Germany art catalogues are put- 
posely published in foreign languages to popularize their artists among 
the international art public. Japan must employ this method of 
publicity to make the international art public acquainted with her artists. 


The wr'ter asserts that had Japanese arts received due intetna- 
tional publicity in the past, their unique merits not only would have 
been recognized, but would have made their influence felt on the 
movement of "Western arts. He deplores that the introduction of 
Japanese arts to the West in the past was made haphazardly, with the 
result that the (Western enthusiasts acquited a superficial taste fot 
Japanese arts and, in lturn, failed to appreciate their lintrinsic merits 
and peculiar characteristics. He argues that, because of this supet- 
ficial treatment which is still favoured, difficulty is being experienced 
in making known the high merits of Japanese artists to the West: 
Hence, he stresses that from now on Japanese arts'must be systematical- 
ly publicized in the West so as to eliminate their superficial treatment 
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on the one hand and to foster the rightful recognition of them on the 
other. 


It is brought out that Japan is fairly known as an artistic nation 
to the world not by het modern works, but by her past works of art. 
Consequently, the impression has gained’ in the West that Japan 
developed a unique standard of zstheticism only in the past ; whereas 
in the present, by becoming a modern nation, she is imitating the arts 
of the Occident. ‘The teason for such a mistaken impression is that 
the modern arts of Japan have not been fully made known to the West. 
The Occidental enthusiasts are not awate of the fact that the Western 
style Japanese painters ate ptoducing works which can compate fa- 
voutably with those of {Eutope and Ametica. Of course, it is true 
that a few Western style Japanese artists have gained international 
recognition, because they have been fortunate enough to conduct 
their activities in the important art centtes of the West side by side 
with the prominent Occidental artists. . As against this, the majority 
of Japanese Western style painters, who ate prosecuting their activities 
at home, ate remaining more of less unknown to the Occidental art 
world. 

It is admitted on all hands that national arts and literature can 
gain international recognition only when they ate properly Sas 
to the international public fot appreciation. The arts and sic 
of Japan have not attracted the propet international pe oF id 
because they have not been systematically publicized in foreign lang 

; “Hs English has contributed a 
ges. Lin\Yu-tang by publishing books in Eng ea chine 
great, deal to the introduction and understanding of t els nets 
in Europe and America. If the literaty arate : a z ot if 
brilliantly rendered into English of other ee rages are 
highly attractive original works on Japan #8 in Japanese wil 
published, the merits of Japanese literature an a a ie, Similacly; 
most certainly be recognized by the international P 


rtists must 
ae ee ns i 5 alte odern apanese a 
it is imperative that the|activities of the jm fe the technique, the 


be fully explained in foreign languages, S° t Sail raised 
Betultarity ae the merits of theit works sees Bee eaeeal sends 
by the wotld public, thereby facilitating the due 


nition of Japanese arts. é ‘4 the East and 
After ee the present traits of the arts In 


though the 
the West, the author judges that the modern arts of Japan, thouga they 


is, ate by no means 
must be acknowledged 2s! 


nferior to those of ia Sd the United 
inferior, and may even be superior, to those of Italy 
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States. He continues that some of the wat paintings by Tsuguji 
Fujita and Saburo Miyamoto are of so high merits that they not only 
can hold theit own against any of the modern masterpieces of foreign 
countries, but can create a big sutptise were they to be exhibited to 
the artists of the West. Such Japanese artists as Fujita and others 
who have stayed long in Paris are well known there. But the name 
of Taikan Yokoyama, Seiho Takeuchi and ‘Takéji Fujishima, who are 
ptominent in Japan, are almost unknown in Paris and elsewhere. 
Here again is revealed the necessity of thoroughly publicizing 
Japanese atts and artists in the West. The author emphasizes that 
Japan has every justification to utilize the best of Western arts to 
expand the creative otiginalities of het own arts and thereby offer to 


the world something new and metitorious. He says : 

Tt is entirely a natural development that some of the modetn 
European artists, having become tired of minute finishing and of relief 
realism with too much smoothness, are trying to take suggestions from 
the Eastern idea of simple and flat works. On the other hand, some 
modern Japanese painters are trying to assimilate the Western peculiar- 
ity of teliableness and deepness in revealing Nature... The Buddhist 
painting art of India, which was adopted by the Chinese and Koreans, 
took root in Japan and later developed into the scroll painting art of the 
Tosa and Sumiyoshi schools. Finally, it shaped the otnamental pain- 
ting art of the Kohrin school and of the wkiyoyé pictures. Thus it will 
be observed that Japan since ancient times has been assimilating 
foreign art techniques. The landscape pictures of Hiroshighé $0 
highly admired in the West, were produced by the application of the 
Western law of perspective...... There is practically no artist in Japan 
at present who is blindly following the feudal styles of the Tosa, Kano 
Nanga, Shijo and wkiyoyé schools. In the works of the modern Japanese 
artists is clearly seen a confusion of the styles of the various old 
schools, as well as a great influence of Western arts. 


. The author welcomes the influence of Western arts in Japanese 
painting, for, accotding to him, it is assisting the modern artists 
to develop a representative Western style painting of Japan. In con- 
clusion, he urges thatin conducting the war of arts vee opportunity 
should be given to propel the proper development of a representative 
Western style’ painting, the full materialization of which will secure 
in the future a superior position for Japanese arts in world arts. 
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August 21 Japanese forces shot 
down twenty-three aircraft in in- 
tercepting about eighty China-based 
American bombets that raided Kyu- 
shu and the western part of the 
Chugoku district on the afternoon 
of August 20, according to a com- 
muniqué of the Imperial Headquarters. 
The Japanese side lost three planes. 

In a radio address to the peoples 
of greater East Asia, Foreign Minis- 
ter and concurrently Minister for 
Greater East Asia Affairs Mamoru 
Shighémitsu declares that the recent 
change from the Tohjo Cabinet 
to the Koiso Cabinet means 10 
change in Japan’s foreign policy 
of prosecuting, under close cO- 
operation with her allies, the wat of 
greater East Asia. 

August 22 "The Soviet troops 
resolutely resume theit extensive 
counter-offensive in the southern 
sector of the eastern front. 

August 23 "The Americans and de 
Gaulle forces on August 22 landed 
a small force at St. Jean de Luz near 
the Franco-Spanish frontier, says 
a ptess report. 

The Rumanian Cabinet undet Ge- 
neral Ion Antonescue resigas o” ble 
and a new Cabinet is formed with 
General Constantine Sanetescue 
Premier. Julius Mamiu, leader A 
the National Peasant Party, 18 0" 
cluded in the new Cabinet. At the 
same time King Michael in 4 pro- 
clamation states that he has ordere 
the Rumanian troops 1 cease 


fighting, and that an armistice with 
the Soviet Union is being arranged. 

August 25 The Bank of Japan 
extends to the Central Reserve 
Bank of the Nanking Government a 
credit of *%400,000,000. In July, 
1942, the Bank of Japan loaned to 
the Central Reserve Bank a sum of 
5 100,000,000. 

The Koiso Cabinet decides to 
revive the system of appointing 
one parliamentary vice-minister and 
a parliamentary councillor in each 
Ministry of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

August 26 The Spanish Foreign 
Office announces the withdrawal of 
its recognition to the Pétain Govern- 
ment of France in consideration of 
the present condition. 

The Turkish Government suspends 
diplomatic relations with the Pétain 
Government. 

The Slovakian Government ¢f- 
forces martial Jaw throughout the 


country. ee 
Hungaty declares that “it will 
not yield an inch of its territory 


should Rumania attempt to tecap- 
ture Transylvania. a 

Bulgarian Foreign Minister Perven 
ff informs the Soviet Mintis- 
Bulgaria bas de- 
trict neutrality 


tes of the Amer- 

The total casualties 0 Am 

ican Army since the beginning 

of the war up t0 August 8 are 201» 

589, accot to. War Secretary 
> 
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Stimson. 

August 27 ‘The Anglo-American 
forces go all out to ovetwhelm 
Paris, but the German units con- 
tinue their tenacions tesistance. 
Meanwhile in southern France the 
Reich garrisons are still holding 
out in Toulon and Marseilles. 

August 28 The Japanese units 
in the Shanghai area, which started 
operation from a point near Kinhwa 
on June to and later occupied Chu- 
chow in the third war zone, again 
statting a new action on August 22 
occupied Lishui on August 27. 

August 29 German strongholds 
in Paris after days of bitter street- 
fighting and after firing the last shell 
have succumbed to numerically su- 
petior Anglo-American forces, a 
German military spokesman announ- 
ces in a press conference. He adds 
that strong Anglo-American forces 
pushing on from Paris have reached 
Marn and are attacking in the direc- 
tion of Soissons. 

August 30 Bomber units of the 
Japanese Army raided the Kweilin 
airfield on August 28 and destroyed 
and set ablaze twenty-one planes. 
On the same night they raided the 
Liuchow airfield and blew up six 
large planes and damaged another 
large machine in addition to inflicting 
losses on military establishments. 

Lieutenant-General Kanéshiro Shi- 
bayama is appointed War Vice- 
Minister succeeding Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Kyoji Tominaga who is trans- 
ferred to a certain important post. 

August 31 Newly appointed Prime 
Minister  Colonel-General Geza 
Lakatos of Hungary announces 
the national policy as continuation 
of the war for protection of Hunga- 
rian frontiers, maintenance of order 
and discipline in Hungary under all 


circumstances, and attainment, if 
possible, of an increase in the present 
production scale. 

September I General Naosabuto 
Okabé is appointed supreme com- 
mander of the Japanese Army forces 
in the North China area succeeding 
General Yasutsugu Okamura, who 
is shifted to an important post. 

Bulgarian Prime Minister Ivan 
Bagtianoff announces the resignation 
of his Cabinet. 

September 2 Crack Japanese units 
at Hengyang on September 1 started 
a new southwestern operation, it is 
disclosed in press reports. 

The total number of casualties 
sustained by the British Empire 
since the outbreak of the war up to 
August 31 reached nearly 1,000,000, 
including 925,963 Army casualties, 
of which 242,995 were killed in 
action, 311,500 wounded, 80,603 
missing, and 290,856 prisonets. 
Navy casualties came up to 33,5/73- 

General Charles de Gaulle on 
September 1 announced the forma- 
tion of a provisional administration 
in Paris. 

On the western front, the Anglo- 
American troops continue  theit 
heavy tank attacks supported by 
bomber formations against Le Havre, 
Amiens, Lyons and Verdun. 


September 3 The Government of | 


Finland decides to sever diplomatic 
relations with Germany and to accept 
the truce terms proposed by the 
Soviet Union. 

Units of the American 1st Army 
yesterday finally penetrated Belgian 
territory and, advancing five miles 
beyond the border, captured the 
village of Tournai, forty-eight miles 
from Brussels. The Germans have 
cut open the dikes in the lowlands. 
In the meantime, the American 3td 
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Army under General Patton is head- 
ing for Thinoville. ; 

One Rumanian fighting group 
which crossed into Hungarian ter- 
ritory after crossing the Carpathians 
from the south was thoroughly 
decimated after fierce fighting. 
Soviet tank formations made un- 
successful attempts to liquidate the 
German troops between Sereth and 
Pruth and west of Pruth. 

September 4 The Japanese Go- 
vernment has lodged a strong protest 
with the United States Government 
against the desecration of fallen 
Japanese soldiers by American sol- 
diers and civilians, reveals the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office. The protest has 
been delivered through the Spanish 
Embassy in Washington. 

The Allied forces entered Lyons 
yesterday. : 

September Japanese units 
occupied Changning in Hunan Pro- 
vince on the night of September 3 
after touting the main force of the 
Chungking 37th Army. 

September 6 ‘The eighty-fifth ses- 
session of the Japanese Diet 1s 
‘convened to transact extraordinary 
business. 

On September 5 Japanes¢ forces 
reduced Chiyang, 2 keypoit of the 
Hunan-Kwangsi Railway and located 
about forty kilometres from Ling- 
ling, it is made public. 

- "The Soviet Union declared wat 0° 
Bulgaria yesterday. The Sofia radio 
announces that Bulgaria has asked 
the Soviet Union for an armistict- 

The Chungking authorites 40- 
nounce that the casualties sustaine 
by the Chinese forces since the ae 
break of the China affair up t° ak 
end of June, this year, totalled 2,8025- 
220. . 
September 7 At the Diet session 


Premier General Koiso makes a 
long speech emphasizing that the 
Japanese forces on the front are 
poised for resolute action. He pro- 
mises that the East Indies will be 
granted independence in the future. 

September 8 Japanese forces 
occupied Lingling airfield at midnight 
of September 6 and reduced the 
city of Lingling on the following 
morning. 

The Soviet radio announces that 
Soviet troops have entered Bulgaria 
from Dorbuja without encountering 
any resistance, and that they are 
advancing toward Varna, the pivotal 
hatbour on the Black Sea coast, and 
also towatd Ruschuk on the opposite 
side of Giurgiu. 

General Eisenhowet’s forces ad- 
vance to within twenty-five miles 
of the German frontier at three 
points along the 200-mile assault 
line between Liege 10 Belgium and 
Metz. 


September 9 
feat and the Soviet Union will 


be satisfactory if there 1s mutual 
trust between them, declares Foreign 
Minister Shighémitsu at the plenary 
sion of the 
es the House of Representatives 
replying to 48 interpellation. 1e 
House of Representatives unani- 
mously approves the extraordinary 
supplementary pill of 25,000,000" 
i session. 
oo at its plenary : 
: The Sout Government ere 
i ed forces in bulg 
order to its arm ; : 
to cease belligerent actiom an _— 
lares that it is drafting peace ee 
in co-operation with the Amer 
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operations against American planes 
that came attacking the districts in 
South Manchuria on their way to and 
from the raid as well as over the 
skies of Anshan, the Imperial Head- 
quarters reveals. Further, Japanese 
air formations raided Chengtu and 
attacked a group of returning Amer- 
ican aircraft. Japanese losses were 
six planes. 

British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and his party arrive in 
Canada to confer with President 
Roosevelt at Quebec, where war 
problems regarding Europe and 
East Asia are to be discussed. 

Troops of the American 1st Army 
crossing the Luxemburg frontier 
have entered the country’s capital, 
Luxemburg. 

September 11 Japanese forces that 
commenced a new drive from the 
neighbourhood of Kinhwa in Cheki- 
ang Province occupied Wenchow 
on September 9 after advancing 
along both banks of the Ow River, 
the Imperial Headquarters announces. 

The second Quebec Conference 
gets ready to be opened with Prime 
Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt exchanging talks. 

September 13 The Japanese Go- 
vernment extends a credit of 200, 
000,000 in addition to the same 
amount of credit extended in March, 
1943, to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Nanking Government. 

September 14 Japanese Army and 
Navy forces shot down, damaged or 
set ablaze a total of 816 American 
planes, including thirty-one B-29 
bombers in their offensive and in- 
tercepting operations during August, 
according to the Imperial Head- 
quarters. During the same period, 
Japanese losses were twenty-seven 
planes in addition to thirty-three 


machines damaged on the ground, 

In the battle for Warsaw, the 
Soviets troops have expanded their 
deep thrust southeast of the city 
and have entered the suburb of 
Praga where fierce street-fighting 
is going on. 

September ry Japanese forces at 
daybreak of September 13 captured 
Taohsien, a strategic point seventy 


‘kilometres south of Lingling. 


Japanese forces started action from 
the right bank of the Pei River near 
Canton on September 9 and occupied 
Suhui on the bank of the Sui River 
on September 11. Another units 
occupied Kaiping in Kwangtung 
Province on September 1o. 

American 1st Army which captured 
Maastricht, a Dutch border town 
twenty miles north of Liege, has 
advanced to the sector north of 
Aachen, a patt of the outer fortifica- 
tions of the Siegfried line. 

Sepiemberr6 The powerful Amer- 
ican task force that appeared in the 
sea area west of the western Caroline 
Group since September 6 has ait- 
raided Yap Island and the Molucca 
Group, while a part of warships 
bombated Yap Island and Palau 
Group and the Molucca Group on 
the morning of September 15, the 
Imperial Headquarters discloses in a 
communiqué. "The Japanese forces in 
the Palau Group intercepted the 
American attempts to land on Peritryu 
Island several times. On Septem- 
ber 15, however, American contin- 
gents finally landed on the island. 
Intercepting the forces that also 
attempted to land on Morotai Island, 
the Japanese units in the Molucca 
Group are engaged in severe fighting. 

The Quebec Conference which 
opened on September 12 ends today. 
A joint statement is issued by Pre- 
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sident Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill stating that the United 
Nations will throw their power into 
vast opefations against Japan as 
soon as the wat in Europe ends. 
September 17 Japanese forces 
occupied Chaoching, an important 
traffic base connecting Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi Provinces, on Septem- 


ber 16. 

Considerable formations of Anglo- 
American ait-botne troops are landed 
on the Dutch-German border at 
noon. ‘The landing is made in the 
area of Tilburg, Eindhoven and 
Nijmengen. 

September 18 Following the land- 
ing of American forces on Perityu 
Island on September 15, Japanese 
forces in the short petiod of six 
days from September 12 up to the 
morning of September 17 destroyed 
five warships, including one cruiser, 
one destroyer, one sumbarine, one 
minesweeper and one warship 0 
unidentified category, all of which 
were sunk instantaneously. During 
the same period more than sixty-one 
landing barges were sunk instan- 
taneously, while overt 15° tanks 
destroyed. Moreover, thirty-three 
planes were either shot down of 
damaged. : 

Sepiember 19 The Moscow radio 
announces that an armistice with 
Finland has been signed. The at 
mistice terms embody seven points, 
including the leasing of Porkala pen- 
insula to the Soviet Union for fifty 
years, the disarming of the German 
troops in Finland and the payment 
of $300,000,000 indemnity: 

September 20 Japanese forces oD 
the: west bani of the No’ Rivet ia 
Burma, based at Lhameng, Tengyve 
and Lungling, have been interctPre 
and engaging in furious a 


against Chungking forces of about 
sixteen divisions, which since the 
middle of May had invaded the area 
crossing the Nu River in their plan 
to reopen the Burma road, the Im- 
perial Headquarters announces. It 
is disclosed that all the officers and 
men at Lhameng met glorious death 
on September 7, while those at 
Tengyueh also met a gallant end on 
September 14. It is made known 
that since the middle of May up 
to the present the enemy suffered 
a loss of about 73,000 killed and 
wounded in these battle areas. 
During the same period, the Japanese 
losses were about 3,900 killed. Ja- 
panese units at Lungling have started 
an offensive following the atrival 
of reinforcement. 

September 21 Martial law will 
be enforced over the entite Philippine 
atea as from 9 a.m. tomorrow, tt 
ig announced by President Jose P. 
Laurel at Manila. 

Japanese ttoops penetarted into 
the city of Takhinb, situated 328 
kilometres werst of Canton, on 
September 20. 

German official quarters confirm 
the fall of Brest. 

September 22 A powerful Amet- 
ican task force on eae aa 
appeared in waters east of the e ip- 

ines and about 500 cartier-borne 
panes taided the adjacent eee 
of Manila on the morning and atter- 
noon of the same day, says a com- 

; Imperial Headquarters. 
muniqué of the 1™mP thir 
The Japanese forces shot ie Pie 
planes, including six probables, 
ix others. 

sien a ° dispatch states that 
American planes numbering eats 

ided the Manila districts four time 
sigs and that 
between 7 : 3° and 10 a.m. 
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nineteen of the raiders have been 
shot down ot damaged. 

September 23 President Jose P. 
Laurel of the Philippines at 10 
a.m. proclaims the existence of 
state of war between the Republic 
of the Philippines and the United 
States of America and Great Britain 
effective immediately. The Japanese 
Government issues a statement as- 
suring the Philippines Japan’s help 
and support in the prosecution of 
the common wat. 

The Imperial Headquarters dis- 
closes that Japanese units in South 
China reduced Wuchow on Septem- 
ber 22. 

September 24 Foreign Vice-Minis- 
ter Shunichi Matsumoto notifies 
Finnish Minister Charles Gustave 
Tdman in Tokyo of the Japanese 
Government’s decision to sever 
‘diplomatic relations with Finland. 
The Japanese Minister to Finland 
was handed a document on the 
severance of Finnish-Japanese rela- 


tions by the Finnish Foreign Vice- 


Minister on September 22. 


September 27 The fourth anniver- 
saty of the conclusion of the Tripat- 
tite Alliance Pact is observed in 
Tokyo in a befitting mannet. 

Japanese units marching from the 
Kwangtung area toward Kwangsi 
Province occupies Loting, 150 kilo- 
metres from the provincial border. 

German sources announce that 
casualties inflicted on the British 
1st air-borne division that descended 
on Arnheim ten days ago are 6,- 
450 taken prisoner and 1,500 killed. 

September 28 Japanese air units 
shot down, damaged or set ablaze 
thirty-five B-29 bombers on Septem- 
ber 26 when an American air for- 
mation attacked southern Manchou- 


kuo, the Imprial Headquarters reveals 
in a communiqué. It is added that 
Japanese air units on the same night 
raided American air bases in the 
neighbourhood of Chengtu and at- 
tacked the returning planes. 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
addressing the House of Commons 
reports on the war situation since 
his return from the Quebec Conferen- 
ce and deptecates what he describes 
as unfounded optimism among the 
people that the end of the war in 
Europe is near, warning that the 
wat may go well into 1945. 

September 29 The Japanese forces 
in Central China occupied Paoking, 
the remaining Chungking pivotal 
base in Hunan Province, early on 
September 27, according to a com- 
muniqué of the Imperial Headquarters. 
The Japanese forces in South China 
occupied the Tanchuk airfield in 
Kwangsi Province, a base of the 
American air force, on the evening 
of September 28. 

September 30 Japanese forces on 
Omiyajima (Guam) and Tenian Is- 
lands are believed to have finally met 


heroic deaths by September 27 after, 


fighting valiantly to the last man, 
the Imperial Headquarters announces 
in a communiqué. All those Japanese 
residents, the communiqué continues, 
on the two islands who participated 
in the military operations from the 
beginning to the end also seem to 
have shared the fate of the officers 
and men of the Japanese forces. 
President Takétora Ogata of the 
Board of Information in a statement 
reveals that out of the total of about 
15,000 residents in Tenian, about 
3,500 young men between sixteen 
and forty-five had formed a volunteet 
cotps, and that like the residents 
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in Saipan these residents met glorious 
deaths after fighting bravely. 

October rx The Soviet forces te- 
sume attacks in the Riga sector. 

October 2 American Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal tells the American 
people that the Pacific war calls 
for a supply power three times 
larger than that of the European 
war and adds that the further the 
American forces advance the greater 
will become the difficulty of supplies. 

Red Army troops which crossed 
the lower Danube River in the area 
of Turn Severin, south of the Iron 
Gate, drove twenty-two miles deepet 
into the old Jugolsavian soil to 
within forty-nine miles of the Nis- 
Belgrade Railway, the Soviet high 
command announces. 

October 3 Under close co-opeta- 
tion between the Army and Navy, 
Japanese units effected a surprise 
landing on the beach northeast of 
Foochow in Fukien Province early 
on the motning of September 27 
and are now heading for that city, 
it is made known by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

October 4 Mr. Mitsuru Toyama, 
well-known Japanese nationalist, suc- 
cumbs to illness at the ripe ag¢ of 
ninety. 

October 6 The Impetial Head- 
quarters says that, since the landing 
of American forces on Periryu and 
the areas in the vicinity of that 
island on September 15 Up ‘° the 
present, more than 18,000 enemy 
troops have been killed ot wounded 
and one cruiser, two destroyets, one 
submarine, one mine-sweeper “0 
one warship of unidentified category 
and sixty-two landing barges sunk 
Four transports have beet set ablaze, 
while . two large landing barges 


damaged, Twenty-seven aircraft 
have been downed. 


October 7 Japanese forces com- 
pletely reduced Foochow on the 
motning of October 4 after smash- 
ing the Chungking 8oth Division, 
it is announced by the Imprial Head- 
quarters. 

October & Wendell Willkie, Re- 
publican leader of the United States, 
passes away at the age of fifty-two. 
In the 1940 Presidential election he 
was the unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate against President Roosevelt. 

October ro One American ait- 
craft-carrier was sunk and another 
damaged by Japanese submarines in 
waters east of Halmahera Island on 
October 3, while one American 
destroyer was sunk and one cruiser 
and another destroyer were demaged 
by Japanese forces around Minami- 
totishima on October 9, according 
to the Imperial Headquarfers. 

October 11 Ovet 400 American 
carriet-borne planes appeared in four 
waves to attack Okinawajima, Mi- 
yakojima and Amamioshima Islands 
on October 10 between 7 4m. and 
3230 p-m., according to an Im- 
perial Headquarters’ announcement. 
Japanese forces in their intercepting 
attacks shot down twenty-six of 

them. a ae 
At the request of the Philippine 
Republic, the Japanese Government, 
with a view to promoting the econ- 
omic relations between the two coun- 
tries, extends a credit of 200,000,000 
to the Government of the Keeue 
of the Philippines through the Ban 
apan. 
ee z2 A latge numbet = 
American planes came to attac 
Taiwan (Formosa) from about 4 
a.m. today, according to the Imperia 
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Headquartets, which further adds 
that the opposing forces are still 
fighting at about 3 p.m. and that, 
of the war results obtained by Japan- 
ese forces as known up to I p.m., 
ate 100 planes shot down. 

The battle for Aachen continues 
with fierceness, German forces te- 
sisting doggedly. 

October 13 The Imperial Head- 
quarters states that Japanese ait 
units, catching up with the Amer- 
ican task force in the sea area east 
of Taiwan on the night of October 
12, tepeatedly attacked it up to 
midnight, and that war results ob- 
tained up to the present are: sunk 
—one aircraft-carrier and one wat- 
ship of unidentified category; and 
damaged—one aircraft-carrier and 
one warship unidentified category. 

October 14 In their attack opera- 
- tions against the American task force 
in waters east of Taiwan, Japanese 
air units have instataneously sunk 
or damaged a total of nine American 
warships, including four aircraft- 
carriers, up to the present, it is an- 
nounced in a communiqué by the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

October zy Further extending their 
war results in repeated attacks against 
the eastward-flecing American task 
force, Japanese air units have blasted 
a total of twenty-three American 
warships, including nine aircraft- 
catriers and one battleship up to the 
present, according to the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

The American raid on Naha in 
Okinawa Prefecture on October 10 
has resulted in 7,824 houses razed 
to the ground and in 642 destroyed 
besides 143 persons killed and thir- 
teen injured. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 


commander of the German forces 
on the western front, has succumbed 
to the head injury which he received 
in a recent car accident, it is made 
known. 


October 16 A total of forty Ame- 
tican watships have been sunk or 
damaged by Japanese forces in their 
furious attacks against American 
task forces that recently penetrated 
the Taiwan and Philippine areas, 
according to two announcements 
issued by the Imperial Headquarters. 
In the first announcement, the Im- 
petial Headquarters reveals that a total 
of thirty-five American watships, 
including thirteen aircraft-carriers, 
three battleships and seven cruisets, 
have been sunk ot damaged by 
pursuing and attacking the task force 
that raided Taiwan. In the second, 
it is revealed that Japanese units 
in their attack against another Ame- 
tican task force that invaded the 
Philippine area have sunk one ait- 
craft-carrier and damaged three other 
carriers as well as one battleship or 2 
cruiser. More than thirty planes 
have been shot down. 

The Hungarian Cabinet has resign- 
ed and Regent Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy has been succeeded by Count 
Szalasi as acting Regent and Prime 
Minister. 

October 17 Japanese air force 
units damaged more than one Ame- 
rican aircraft-carrier and one battle- 
ship east of Taiwan on Octobet 16 
in attacking an American tass force 
which had newly arrived as reinforce- 
ment, it is disclosed by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

October 18 Japanese forces shot 
down elevent American planes in an 
engagement with eighty fighters and 
bombers that raided Legaspi in the 
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Philippines on the morning of Octo- 
ber 17- 

The setting up of the Deutscher 
Volkssturm (German People’s Storm 
Corps) organization, comprising all 
men between sixteen and sixty work- 
ing on the home front, is announced 
by acting Reich Press Chief Helmuth 
Suendermann. 

October zg An American fleet 
escorting transport convoy penetrat- 
ed Leyte Gulf on October 17 and 
has been bombarding and bombing 
the coast of the said gulf since the 
afternoon of October 18, according 
to the Imperial Headquarters. Ja- 
panese Army and Navy forces on the 
spot are counter-attacking. 

A British task force at dawn on 
October 18 taided Car Nicobar in 
the Nicobar Group. 

A total of more than fifty-seven 
American warships, including nine- 
teen aircraft-carriers, four battle- 
ships and seven cruisers have been 
sunk ot damaged by Japanese forces 
in day and night battles east of 
Taiwan and Luzon Islands during 
the short period of one week since 
October i2, reveals the Imperial 
Headquarters. The Japanese losses 
ate 312 planes. 

Soviet forces have crossed the 
border of East Prussia from Wirballen 
and have advanced beyond Bytaku. 

October 20 Japanese ait units 
sank one aircraft-carriet and one 
destroyer and damaged one battle- 
ship and one destroyer 10 the area 
shouth of Car Nicobar in the Nicobar 
Group on October 19, when they 
intercepted the British task fore rl 
that attacked the island, the Impetia 
Headquarters announces. 

October 21 Japanese forces are now 
engaged in counter-attacking ai 


tican troops that commenced land- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Taclo- 
ban in Leyte Island in the Philippines 
on October 20, it is made public by 
the Imperial Headquarters. 

October 22 Units of the Japanese 
air force have accounted for five 
American warships and two trans- 
ports sunk or damaged, including 
two aircraft-carriers and two battle- 
ships on October 19 and 20 when 
they attacked an American convoy 
and its escort units proceeding to- 
ward the Gulf of Leyte, it is announ- 
ced by the Imperial Headquarters. 

October 23 Units of the Japanese 
air force on October 21 damaged 
two American destroyers and one 
aircraft-carrier and set ablaze one 
transport in the Leyte Gulf area. 

Aachen has fallen into Anglo- 
American hands after a struggle 
lasting for six weeks, according to a 
German announcement. 

October 24 Following slight local 
gains made in the area south of 
Tacloban in Leyte Island on October 
20, fresh American forces also landed 
in the vicinity of Dulag, about thirty 
kilometers south of ‘Tacloban, and 
are gtadually increasing their fight- 
j ength. 

Oe ees ae first success scored by 
in a break-through 

oldap on the Bast Prussian 
line! the Soviet drive oS been 
the German source 
east 2s Units of the spans 
Navy and Army ait forces have blas- 
ted a numbet of American task force 
squadrons and transport convoys 1 
the sea area east of the Philippines 
since the morning of October 24. 
results known U : 
eee Sunk: four apeceat Se 

riers, two cruisers, one destroyet 
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mote “than four transports ; and 
damaged: two airtcraft-carriers, one 
battleship and two cruisers. Losses 
on the Japanese side were two cruisers 
and one destroyer sunk, according 
to a communiqué of the Imperial 
Headquarters. 


Some 100 planes of the China- 
based United States air force attack 
Kyushu and Saishuto Island from 
about 10 a.m, to 11:30 a.m. 


October 26 The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following com- 
muniqué: “1—Our land units on 
Leyte Island, since October 20, are 
engaged in valiant counter-attacks 
against about three enemy divisions 
that landed in the area south of 
Tacloban and in the vicinity of 
Dulag. 2—Our ait units, from Oc- 
tober 19, ate incessantly attacking 
the enemy transport convoy and its 
watship escort within the Gulf of 
Leyte and our fleet penetrating into 
the same gulf at dawn of October 
25 also is launching a furious attack 
against the enemy. The confirmed 
composite war results obtained in the 
Gulf of Leyte known up to the 
present (excluding those achieved 
by Japanese planes self-blasted or 
not yet returned) follow: Trans- 
ports : sunk five; set ablaze eleven; 
stranded four; and damaged two. 
Aircraft-carriers: damaged two. 
Battleships : stranded two; and da- 
maged two. Cruisers: sunk two; 
and damaged three. Destroyers : 
sunk one; and damaged three. 
Large-size landing barges: sunk 
seventeen; and damaged or set 
ablaze two. Losses on our side 
were two battleships, either sunk 
of damaged, in addition to some 


Japanese planes self-balsted or not 
yet returned.” 


The naval and aerial battles 
between the opposing forces in 
waters east of the Philippines is 
still going on. The additional war 
results known up to the present fol- 
low: sunk two American aircraft- 
catriers and one ctuiser: and dama- 
ged four American aircraft-catriers. 


October 27 ‘The war results and 
the damage sustained by the oppos- 
ing fleets in the engagment in the 
sea atea east of the Philippines from 
October 24 to 26 follow, according 
to a communiqué of the Imperial Head- 
quarters: Losses dealt to America 
—sunk, eight aircraft-carriers, three 
ctuisets, two destroyers and more 
than four transports ; damaged— 
seven airctaft-carriers, one battle- 
ship and two cruisers; and shot 
down—about 500 planes. Losses on 
the Japanese side: one aircraft- 
catrier, two cruisers and two 
destroyers sunk, one aircraft-cartriet 
damaged and 126 planes not yet 
returned.” 


Another communiqué of the Im- 
perial Headquarters follows: “* Our 
air units are endlessly attacking the 
enemy warships in the Gulf of Leyte 
and the enemy landing troops of 
Leyte Island. War results obtained 
on the night of October 25 and the 
afternoon of October 26 known up 
to the present follow : Transports— 
sunk one, set ablaze six and damaged 
eleven. In addition, the transports 
that were observed burning of 
October 26 totalled twenty-nine. 
Cruisers—sunk one and damaged 
one. Destroyer—damaged one 
Cruisers or destroyers—sunk ten. 
Oil Tanker—damaged one. War- 
ships of unidentified category—da- 
maged three. Aircarft—shot dow? 
two and set ablaze or damaged ovet 
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seventy. Enemy landing points 
were set ablaze at seventeen places 
and big explosions occurred at four 
places.” 


Japanese ait units in China set 
ablaze or damaged a total of sixty 
American planes, including fifty- 
seven B-2z9 bombers, in a fierce 
night attack on the Chentgu airfield 
group on October 26. 


October 29 Lieutenant-General Jo- 
seph Stilwell is telieved of his com- 
mand as deputy commander-in-chief 
of the Allied forces in southeastern 
Asia and recalled to Washington. 


October 31 Wat tesults scored 
against America by the special “ ka- 
mikazé’? attack units of Japan since 
October 25 that have been confirmed 
up to the present in the sea atea east 
of the Philippines, including Leyte 
Gulf, follow: Sunk: three aircraft- 
cattiers, one cruiset and one trans- 
port; and damaged: six aircraft- 
catriers,two battleships, two cruisers, 
one transport and three warships of 
unidentified category, according to 
a communiqué of the Imperial Head- 
quarters. The same communiqué te- 
veals that the following are added 
to the war results off the Philippines 
previously announced: Sunk one 
cruiser and two destroyers and da- 
maged two aircraft-cariers and three 
cruisers ot destroyers. 

November 1 A Japanese torpedo- 
boat flotilla at dawn of October 28 
surprise-attacked an American trans- 
port convoy in the sea atea east 
Periryu Island and sank four pea 
ports and damaged two os ee 
Acting in unison with this 2 a am 
a Japanese raiding unit that pene 7 
ed the northern coast of the sam 
island also succeeded in making 4 


i i j to a 
surprise landing, according 


communiqué of the Imperial Head- 
quarters. 

Subhas Chandta Bose, Head of the 
Provisional Government of Free 
India, arrives in Tokyo to confer 
with the Japanese Government and 
military leaders. 

One B-29 bomber of the American 
air force in the Mariana Group 
appears over Tokyo for a short time. 

November 2 Japanese air units 
have sunk or damaged seven Amet- 
ican warships including one battle- 
ship or cruiser, three cruisers and 
three battleships in an attack on 
American warship squadrons in the 
Gulf of Leyte on November 1, says 
the Imperial Headquarters On Oc- 
tober 31 Japanese planes surprisc- 
taided the American ait base at 
Morotai Island and set ablaze and 
sank four flying-boats. 

November 3 Aix units of the 
special “ Kamikaze ”” attack corps for 
five American warships sunk of 
damaged including one cruiser, one 
battleship, one battleship or cruiser, 
one ctuset, and one destroyer on 
November 1 when they attacked 
American convoy escort forces en- 
tering the Leyte Gulf, reveals the 
Imperial Headquatters. 

The Imperial Headquarters @n- 
nounces that Japanese als units 
blasted and set ablaze fifteen places 
by carrying out raids on American 
airffelds in Saipan and Tenian at 

eak. te 
agnor 4 The principal wat 
results obtained by the Japanese 
land units in Leyte Island since the 
American landing up to eee 
o follow, according to the Imperia 
Headquarters : troops killed ce 
wounded—more than 4,500; tanks 
destroyed—twelve ; damage inflict- 
ed by gunfire from land upon Amet- 
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ican warships—one cruiser dama- 
ged, one destroyer sunk and another 
damaged; 115 landing barges sunk 
or damaged; aircraft set ablaze or 
damaged—twenty. 

Japanese air formations from the 
night of November 2 to the daybreak 
of the following day bombed military 
establishments at Tacloban and San 
Pablo and war vessels off Dulag 
and damaged more than 110 planes 
and one transport and causecd con- 
flagration to break out at about twen- 
ty places, losing in all five aircraft. 

November ys One B-29 bomber 
of the American air force stationed 
in the Mariana Islands flies over the 
Tohkaido district for about an hour 
from Io a.m. 

November 6 The special ‘‘Kamikazé” 
attack corps on November 5 attacked 
an American task force in the sea 
area east of the Philippines and sank 
one aircraft-carrier and damaged 
another. Attacking another task 
force in waters east of the Philippines, 
Japanese air units on November 5 
damaged one aircraft-carrier. One 
Japanese submarine caught up with 
and attacked an American task force 
in the area east of the Philippines 
on the night of November 3, and 
sank one aircraft-carrier of the Essex 
type. 

Marshal Josef Stalin on the eve 
of the Soviet Union’s National 
Holiday reviews the general war 
situation and refers among others 
to Germany and Japan. 

November 7 Japanese air units at 
dawn of November 7 again attacked 
the airfields in Saipan and Tenian. 
At the former place they set ablaze 
and damaged more than twenty 
aircraft besides demolishing airfield 
facilities, and at the latter they scored 


numerous direct hits on the airfield, 

Two B-2z9 bombers based in the 
Mariana Group appeared over the 
Kwanto district at 1 p.m. and, after 
ctuising for about an hour, flew 
southward. 


November 8 General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita is the supreme comman- 
der of the Japanese Army forces in 
the Philippine area and the comman- 
der of the Army air forces in the 
same atea is Lieutenant-General 
Kyoji Tominaga, the War Ministry 
announces. Vice-Admiral Dénshi- 
chi Ohkochi is the supreme com- 
mander of the Japanese naval forces 
in the Philippine area and the com- 
manders of the naval land-based air 
forces in the same area ate Vice- 
Admirals Shighéru Fukutomé and 
Takijiro Onishi, it is disclosed by 
the Navy Ministry. 

Japanese air units at daybreak of 
November 6 attacked the airfield 
on Morotai Island an set ablaze 
more than twenty large enemy planes, 
according to the Imperial Headquar- 
ters, which also adds that other 
Japanese air units set ablaze or dama- 
ged forty-five enemy planes in their 
night attack on an American airfield 
on Leyte Island the same day. 

November r0 Japanese air units on 
November 8 attacked the airfield 
on Morotai Island and blasted and 
set ablaze the runway and the ground 
facilities, according to the Imperial 
Headquarters. Attacking the ait- 
field on Los Negros Island of the 
Admiralty Group on the afternoon 
of November 9, Japanese air units 
blasted thirty planes. At daybreak 
of November 9, Japanese air units 
attacked the airfield at Mar on New 
Guinea Island. 


November 11 Japanese forces 
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which started their operations from 
the Central China area at the end of 
May and from the South China area 
late in June completely occupied 
Liuchow at 10 a.m. on November ro 
and Kweilin at noon the same day, 
it is announced by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

November 12 President Wang 
Ching-wei of the Nanking Govern- 
ment of China passed away at 4: 20 
p.m. on November to in Nagoya, 
Japan, after long medical care at the 
Nagoya Imperial University Hospi- 
tal since last March, it is announced 
by the Ministry of Publicity of the 
Nanking Government. Mr. Chen 
Kung-po is nominated acting Pre- 
sident of the Nanking Government 
and:President of the Executive Yuan. 

November 13 The Banda ait unit 
of the Japanese Army’s special attack 
corps on November 12 sank one 
battleship and one transport 1n ramm- 
ing actions in the Gulf of Leyte, 
states the Imperial Headquarters. 

The “Kamikazé” special attack 
corps blasted nine transports, includ- 
ing two of the 10,000-ton class in an 
attack on an American transport con- 
voy entering the Gulf of Leyte on 
November 12, it is made public by 
the Imperial Headquarters. 


A total of 13,151 prisoners was 
captured by the Japanese forces in 
their occupation of Kweilin, while 
the number of killed aggregated 5,- 
665. In addition, a great amount of 
wat trophies was also seized. 

November 14 The Fugaku ait 
unit of the Japanese Army’s special 
attack corps instantaneously sank one 
American battleship in the area east 
of Luzon Island on November 13, 
the Imperial Headquarters announces. 

November 15 Around Novembet 
12 about two divisions of the United 
States forces appear to have landed 
on Leyte Island, it is revealed. On 
Periryu Island, the Japanese forces 
still are engaged in fierce fighting. 

November 16 His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan receives Dr. Ba Maw, 
Head of State of Burma, in the Im- 
perial Palace. Dr. Ba Maw arrived 
in Tokyo on the night of November 
13s 
 Niamnler 20 The “Kamikazé” spe- 
cial attack corps and other air units 
of the Japanese forces blasted seven 
American transports, including three 
large-sized craft, in their attacks 
against a fleet of American transports 
off Tacloban, Leyte Island, on 
November 17 and 18, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters. 
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200 MILLION YEN LOAN TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
CHINA, SEPTEMBER 13, 1944 


(1) Announcement by the Board of Information 


In order to contribute to the healthy development of the note issues 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China, the Japanese Government have decided 
to extend a credit of ¥%200,000,000 in addition to the 200,000,000 credit 
which was extended to that bank in March, 1943. 


(2) Stipulations of the Contract 


The Federal Reserve Bank of China is authorized to borrow a sum 
not exceeding ¥¥200,000,000 in Japanese currency from the Bank of Japan 
within five years after the date of the conclusion of this contract. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of China shall return the sum either in total 
or in instalments within five years after the date of the conclusion of this 
contract. 

The period for the extending of the credit and for its repayment may 
be prolonged with consultations between the Bank of Japan and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China. 


THE PHILIPPINES DECLARES WAR ON BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 23, 1944 


Whereas the Filipino people during the whole period of subjection to 
alien rule unremittingly laboured for freedom and independence and to this 
end fought two wars and countless revolutions ; whereas upon, attainment 
by the Philippines of her cherished goal of freedom and independence and 
on the occasion of the inauguration of the Republic of Philippines on October 
14, 1943, the President appealed to all nations and peoples of the world for 
amity and goodwill and, to the United States of America especially pleaded 
that the Philippines be spared suffering and destruction incident to the 
resumption of military operations on our soil; whereas notwithstanding the 
appeal, the United States of America and Great Britain attacked from the 
air certain parts of the Philippines, thereby ‘violating the territorial inte- 
grity of the Republic and causing death or injury to citizens and destruction 
ot damage to property ; whereas the Philippines must safeguard its independ- 
ence and territorial integrity as every self-respecting {sovereign State is in 
honour bound to do; and whereas the Republic of the Philippines entered 
into the pact of alliance with Japan based on mutual respect of sovereignty 


and territories to safeguard territorial integrity and independence of the 
Philippines : 
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Now, therefore, I, Jose Laurel, President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, do hereby proclaim that a state of war exists between the Republic 
of the Philippines and the United States of America and Great Britain 
effective 10 a.m. September 23, 1944. 


200 MILLION YEN LOAN TO THE PHILIPPINES, OCTOBER 11, 1944 


(1) Announcement by the Board of Information 


At the request of the Republic of the Philippines, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have, with a view to promoting the economic relations between the 
two countries, decided to extend a credit of *¥'200,000,000 to the Government 
of the Republic of the Philippines through the Bank of Japan and an agree- 
ment concerning the matter has been signed on October 11 between the 
Governor of the Bank of Japan, Viscount Keizo Shibusawa, and the Philip- 
pine Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Jorge B. Vargas. 


(2) President Laurel’s Statement 


The Government of the Republic of the Philippines has ere a 
credit amounting to £200,000,000 from the Imperial ences - Jaren. 
It is clear that this credit is for meeting the urgent necessity which the they 2 
pines feels in its efforts to stabilize its finances and to bring patie y eer 
domestic economies which have been seriosuly jeopardized by the pres 
wat of greater East Asia. Eee ; 

Tochy, the Government and people of _the emt ae wire 
ahead to increase agricultural output for the ultimate ol ae ) - ae re 
country’s self-sufficiency and also are concentrating on t Se see 
restoring peace and order and for rehabilitation and recons ee eae 
undertakings require such amounts of disburesment - He pr eau 
cannot hope to fill. Moreover, the Government 1s os a g 
amounts of public funds to alleviate the people : a oat i rete ee 

On behalf of the Government and people of t : er ine ye 
my profund gratitude to the Government of Japan tor ¢ 
nent assistance at such a juncture. 

AMB GAS AT 

songs FENG OS A ang O 

A DINNER CELEBRA 
THE FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE, OCTOBER 14, 1944 
(1) Premier Koiso’s Address 


Your Excellency, Mt. Jorge B. Vargas, Philippine Ambassador, and 


igeeret yeat has passed since the Republic of the Philippines declared 
u 


i irati f her people. 
i lizing the long-cherished aspiration © 
i _ Paar bono to ie been eer i epee RT 
shill celebra 
jlippi to the banquet heldin 
Pallippine aa eye a2 opportunity to say a few words of thanks on behalf 
° ’ 
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of the gentlemen who ate here present. 

I believe the host is full of emotion to celebrate this first anniversary 
of the independence of his country, together with the representatives of 
greater East Asiatic countries and Axis countries assembled in this hall in 
the heart of the capital of Japan. 

The complete independence, attained by the Philippines this day last 
year, was the fruit of indefatigable efforts of her people for some centuries 
past. Indeed, her independence has been won through the shedding of 
blood by her national heroes such as Rizal and Bonifacio etc., and also by 
the titanic struggle of her contemporary leaders as wellas her people. Above 
all, the glorious name of His Excellency President Laurel who is exerting 
himself to the utmost in leading the eighteen million people as the first 
President of the newly-born Republic of the Philippines, will sutely go down 
in history as long as, nay, even longer than, that of patriotic martyrs at the 
time of the Spanish-American War. 

As to the part played by His Excellency Ambassador Vargas, he assumed 
the heavy responsibility as the Chairman of the Executive Commission im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the American power by the Japanese forces, 
and devoted himself to the maintenance of order and to the reconstruction 
of national life, while the ravage of war till remained in the country. Thus 
he tendered meritorious services in laying the foundation of his countty’s 
independence. I can well imagine the deep emotion which His Excellency, 
looking back on the past, now entertains holding the celebration as the re- 
presentative of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Just as the independence of the Republic of the Philippines has been 
achieved, as I have said, by the tremendous endeavours of her past and pre- 
sent generations, so will her future progress depend on the shoulders of her 
youths. Iam convinced that they have the blood of their patriotic ancestors 
in their veins, and have the determination and courage to offer their lives 
for the future development of their country. It is my greatest pleasure to 
find their representative in Mr. Vargas, junior, who has now interpreted his 
father’s speech in excellent Japanese. I feel all the more confident that we 
may place great hopes in the future of the new Republic. 

His Excellency has been good enough to emphasize that Japan gave 
assistance to the independence of the Philippines in a selfless spirit. It is 
with pride and satisfaction that we think of the part Japan played in expelling 
the power of aggression and exploitation from the Philippines and thereby 
contributed to the noble task of attaining her long-cherished independence. 

The enemy has recently been attempting to make a wanton attack 
on the Philippines and deprive her of independence. To safeguard her 
independence against such actions, she was at last forced to declare wat on 
America and Britain on September 23. You are all aware that since her 
independence, nay, since the days of the Executive Commission, the people 
of the Philippines, being resolved to accomplish the Plicion se oh 


East Asia in co-operation with Japan, have spared no efforts for the sake of 
the successful prosecution of the war of greater East Asia 
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Particularly, since the declaration of war, their determination to pro- 
secute the war has been more firmly established, and their defence structure 
has been further strengthened. Through His Excellency, the Ambassador, 
I wish to assute the people of the Philippines that Japan, on her part, is firmly 
resolved to defend, with Japan’s own strength, the soil of the Philippines 
and her independence, and at the same time to render her every possible 
assistance both material and spititual on the basis of the Treaty of Alliance 
between Japan and the Republic of the Philippines. I feel sure that the free 
Republic of the Philippines will thus be brought into perfection and that 
she will, in collaboration with other East Asiatic countries, work for the 
revival of East Asia and for the literal realization of the ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Greater East Asiatic Nations throughout the world. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask the distinguished guests of this evening 
to raise their glasses for the prosperity of our ally, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and the good health of His Excellency Ambassador Vargas. 


(2) Ambassador Vargas’ Address 


Your Excellency, the Premier, Excellencies, and Gentlemen : 

One year ago today the Filipino people proclaimed their independence 
and established a sovereign Republic dedicated to peace, liberty, and moral 
justice. Now the Filipino people find their peace destroyed and their liberty 
imperilled by unjust and unprovoked aggression. The flag of peace they 
raised one yeat ago, with the blue field uppermost to signify their high and 
noble hopes of freedom with goodwill to all, they have been compelled to 
raise again as a flag of war with the red field uppermost, in keeping with the 
national tradition, as a token of the blood they are ready to shed in defence 
of their native land and their national integrity. In peace the Republic of 
the Philippines sought and was blessed with the friendship of its. kindred 
nations in greater East Asia; in wat the Republic seeks and is privileged to 
deserve theit loyal and steadfast comradeship in the common struggle of 
life and death. 

Tt is in this spirit that, in the name of the Government and people of 
the Republic of the Philippines, I am happy and proud to welcome this 
evening so many friends and well-wishers of the Philippines. I am 

atticulatly honoured to welcome Your Excellencies, the Premier and 
Ministers of State of the Imperial Japanese Government, who, in spite of 
your overwhelming duties have made time to grace this occasion, for Yout 
Excellencies represent @ Government and a people indissolubly united with 
out own in peace and in war. And I am equally privileged to welcome 
‘Yi Excellencies who, as the Ambassadors of the greater East, Asian 

pass nd of friendly Powers, represent Governments and peoples that 
ee ith ur own the same ideal of a new world wherein all nations shall 
ad a just and enduring peace in mutual respect, mutual assistance and com- 


mon prosperity. 
Assemblies s 

tical fruition of the Greate 

to the day when, 10 the ce 


| the one gathered here tonight are in effect the prac- 
ee 1 East Rest Joint Declaration ; and I look forward 
lebration of other anniversaries of the same happy 
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natute, we shall count among our number, not only the representatives of 
the greater Japanese Empire, the Republic of China, the Kingdom of Thai- 
land, the Empire of Manchoukuo, the State of Burma, and the Republic of 
the Philippines, but also representatives from free India, Indonesia, and pet- 
haps the other countries of East Asia. 

L also envisage the day when at such an anniversaty a new generation of 
free Asians shall have so progressed in the formation of a truly all-em- 
bracing and modern Asian culture that the exchange of felicitations and 
pledges of mutual assistance will be made in the common language of 
East Asia, the language of the leader-nation, Japan. Unfortunately, I, 
like the rest of my generation, was reared under the old order, and to- 
night I must use a tongue alien to Hast Asia. But what I have perforce 
to say in the language of the enemy will be translated into the language 
of out leader comrade-in-arms by one of my sons, in representation of 
the coming generation that, invigorated by the living force of the sublime 
principles enunciated in the Greater East Asia Joint Declaration, carties all 
our hopes for the new order of better understanding and unhampered com- 
mon action for the common good of East Asia. 

It was the earnest and sincere desire of the Filipino people to celebrate 
this anniversary amid the blessings of an honourable peace. It was a hope 
and an aspiration not without reason even in the midst of war because the 
Republic of the Philippines was conceived and born in peace, a nation unique 
in history because it was brought forth not in blood and pain but in the 
serenity of mutual help and understanding. 

Other peoples have had to wrest their freedom by force of arms; it 
was the happy destiny of the Filipino people to attain their own through the 
unprecedented generosity of a great Empire that was more a teacher than a 
ruler, mote an elder brother than a lord and master. But Divine Providence 
has decreed that the Filipino people shall not escape the payment of the 
ptice of freedom, which is blood. The liberty they won in peace, they must 
now defend in war. But that does not detract from the shining record of 
the sincerity and unselfishness of the great Japanese Empire in seeking and 
promoting the liberation of the Filipino people. The relations between 
Japan and the Philippines remain as a radiant exemplar of goodwill to pos- 
terity and to the world. 

That is the significance of this anniversary which I should like to em- 
phasize tonight. To the Filipinos as a people and as a nation this anniversary 
gives rise to emotions that no stranger can share, for it commemorates the 
satisfaction of an ancient and ancestral longing and the fulfilment of a long 
heroic and martyred past. In Manila, as throughout the land of the Filipinos, 
this is a day of consecration to the noblest traditions of the race. But here 
in Tokyo this anniversary acquires a wider and more universal significance, 
transcending the boundaries of one nation and the aspirations of one people. 

As a commemoration and renewal of peaceful brotherhood amid the 


fratricidal struggles of the nations, it is pre 3 ame * 
for. all. mankind. ptegnant with hope and inspiration 
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The establishment of the sovereign Republic of the Philippines was only 
the first flowering of those evet-growing relations of mutual respect and 
mutual assistance which have happily been cultivated between the Philippines 
and Japan. As Ambassador of the Republic of the Philippines to Japan, I 
consider it therefore my prerogative and privilege to dwell upon these 
bonds of so much meaning for two nations, for the peoples of greater East 
Asia, and for the entire world. 

I have had occasion in the past to review the first steps toward Nippon- 
Philippine co-operation. I have recalled how, dispelling the poisonous 
prejudices of the past, the great Japanese Empire illuminated a new panorama 
of mutual understanding by its sincere sympathy with the problems, per- 
plexities, and ideals of the Filipino people. This enlightened policy, initia- 
ed with the early promise of independence for the Philippines, the participat- 
tion of the Filipino leaders in the Japanese Military Administration, the 
release of the Filipino prisoners of war, and the patient reorientation of 
Filipino thought and culture, was thereafter steadfastly pursued. 

The promise of independence was twice solemnly reiterated, once by 
the Premier of Japan who, in spite of the oppressive burden of grave and 
multifarious duties, went to Manila and extended in person the generous 
pledge of freedom. To implement and make positive preparations for the 
fulfilment of that pledge, a three-point programme for independence was 
proposed by the Japanese Military Administration to the Philippine Execu- 
tive Commission in representation of the Filipino people. Nor was Japan 
content with pledge and programme ; the Imperial Japanese forces in the 
Philippines unfailingly gave their active assistance in the swift attainment of 
the conditions for independence. 

These conditions envisioned the complete restoration of peace and 
order and national unification ; the intensification of economic preparations 
for self-maintenance and active membership in the co-prosperity sphere ; 
and the spiritual renovation of the people. In pursuit of these aims, the 
Military Administration authorized the Executive Commission to extend 
magnanimous amnesty to disaffected elements still remaining in the moun- 
tains and forests of the hinterlands. Approval and encouragement were 
given to the dissolution of all the old political parties and the areas 
of a non-partisan national association for service to the New ippines, 
the Kalibapi. Financial and technical guidance and pena yaa 
tributed for the reformation of the national economic structure Dy the diver- 

: i j he encouragement of industry, the nationalization 
sification of agriculture, t gem willed 
de and commerce, and the establishment of emergency controls To 
ie distribution of food and other prime commodities. 
the equal and adequate deiag donations were made of rice, medicine, 
In addition constant and unghie tne lized exi hich the Philippines 
clothing, and other necessaries of civilized saree: ‘ Sees oh PP ne 
laid desolate by wat and isolated from its traditiona ; 


nor secure. ; Ai, 
uae he Philippine Executive Commission was able to prepare 


the Sais sa future independent Government of the Republic it was 
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in great measute due to the active, unstinted, and disinterested assistance of 
the Imperial Japanese Government and of the Impetial Japanese forces in 
the Philippines. Without their sympathetic approval, the Philippine Ex- 
ecutive Commission could not have achieved so much; without their un- 
failing guidance and help it could not have achieved so much so quickly. 

But it was in the final withdrawal of the Japanese Military Administra- 
tion and the recognition of the independent Republic of the Philippines that 
the great Japanese Empire gave the highest proof of nobility and idealism. 
Faithful and true to its every pledge and enunciation it opened to the 
Filipino people the most ample opportunities to promulgate a Constitution 
and establish a State in harmony with their own culture and national tradi- 
tions, while on the other side of the globe the Anglo-American nations, so 
loud in their profession of loyalty to the ideals of liberty, democracy, and 
self-determination, were waging a senseless wat for the destruction of other 
nations’ governments merely because they did not approve of their form 
and regardless of the declared will and choice of the German and Italian 
peoples. 

In greater Hast Asia, on the other hand, the Empire of Japan, so bitterly 
and so unjustly attacked as a domineering and ruthless aggressor, practised 
a tolerance and a liberality such as might well astound the world. Empite 
that it was, reigned over by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages eternal, 
Japan recognized and indeed participated in the establishment of a Republic. 
Engaged as it was in a vast and terrible wat in which its very rise ot fall was 
at stake, Japan did not protest against, rather it sympathized with, the pto- 
found desire of the Filipino people to be at peace with all. Surely history 
has never known an Empire so generous in victory, so tolerant in wat, so 
self-controlled in the exercise of unlimited and unchallenged power. 

That is why I say that the events which this anniversary commemorates 
have resounding significance and meaning beyond the island bordets of the 
land of the Filipinos, and carry a message of hope and good cheer that 
will reach the heart of suffering humanity. 

The past year has not defrauded that hope. The relations between the 
Philippines and Japan continued to grow closer and more fruitful. Both 
the Republic and the Empire have been constantly guided by the spirit of 
the pact of perpetual amity and alliance for defence which has united them 
from the beginning. The Republic has placed at the disposal of the Im- 
perial Japanese forces in the Philippines all the material and spiritual te- 
sources it can command. It has established organizations to assist the Im- 
perial Japanese forces in securing food, housing, supplies, and labout. It 
has opened to them the rice granaries of the rich valleys of northern Luzon 

and the great plateaus of Cotabato in southern Mindanao. It has invite 
them to opetate the mines, forests, and industries from which ate drawn the 
sinews of modern wat. 
EO reinforce and intensify co-operation for defence, the Republic has 
imposed the severe penalty of delivering to military justice those found 
guilty of damaging military establishments under the control of the Imperial 
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Japanese forces. It has strengthened the internal structure of government by 
completing the organization of a vigorous and resolute cabinet and by 
dividing the country into compact administrative and military districts 
suited for swift and efficient action in time of need. It has long placed in 
operation an extensive system of civilian protection and discipline in anti- 
cipation of possible raids and upon the first actual attack on its capital it 
promptly proclaimed mattial law under the sovereign authority of its own 
Constitution, suspending the normal judicial processes and concentrating in 
the President all the powers of government for untrammelled action to meet 
the emergency. Finally, in defence of its honour, its sovereignty, and its 
territorial integrity against direct and unprovoked aggression, the Republic 
has declared war on the Anglo-American nation, the enemies of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

Fot their part the Imperial Japanese forces in the Philippines have 
extended willing aid and assistance to the Republic in the maintenance of 
peace and order, in the control of profiteering and the systematic intensifica- 
tion of agricultural production. They have cancelled the debt of 23,000,000 
pesos advanced to the Philippine Executive Commission and have lavished 
other gifts of money, food, clothing, medicine and other supplies to relieve 
the distress of a population unprepared for war and unaccustomed to its 
vigouts and privations. They have retroceded to the Republic the owner- 
ship and control of the great agricultural, industrial, and commercial enter- 
prises established before the wat to promote the national economic de- 
velopment. They have transferred to it many transporation, electric, and 
other vital public utilities including even several owned and operated by 
American capitalism before the war. They have, above all, undergone 
hardships and sacrifices to fulfill their duty, under the treaty of mutual aid in 
the defence of the Philippines, to fortify and make secure the land, sea, and 
air frontiers of the Republic against any attack. And in fitting climax to a 
year of unstinted mutual assistance between the Empire and the Republic, 
the Imperial Japanese Government, only a few days ago, extended to the 
Government of the Republic of the Philippines, through the nee: leer 
a highly welcome loan of 3£200,000,000 for the further intensification o 
economic collaboration between the two countries. : 
wish to take advantage of this auspicious occasion to express 
d people of the Republic of the Philippines 
for this new manifestation of the goodwill and ree sag ae 

: for us by the Government and people of the Japanese Empire, 
ae ‘i roven time and again in the past years of peaceful co-operation, 
cael ae the proclamation of Philippine independence which we now 


rate. 
commemo e has ended and a new yeat of war has begun. 


ne year of peac ‘ : : 
TI Empire aod the Republic, partners in construction, have Become ra 
he 


in defence of their national existence, their economic security, ve ne 
en : : 
oe their highest ideals, their common aioe I sil a doubt spat : s 
f i i ive the most strenuous - 
: two nations will surv 
comradeship of the 
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manding test. Sharing as they do the precious experience of having con- 
quered fear, suspicion, and prejudice with better understanding and mutual 
goodwill; sharing as they do the same ideals of a better world of peace, 
liberty, and moral justice, I am certain that the Republic will loyally and 
faithfully stand by the Empire and the Empire by the Republic until final 
and complete victory is won. 

And now Excellencies and Gentlemen, may I ask you to tise and join 
me in a toast: 

To the inevitable common victory of the Empire of Japan and the 
Republic of the Philippines, partners in peace, allies in war, collaborators 
with the other East Asian nations in the construction of a new order of co- 
existence and co-prosperity for all the peoples of the Orient and of just and 
lasting peace for all the nations of the world. 


FOREIGN MINISTER SHIGHEMITSU’S RADIO ADDRESS ON THE 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
SINO-JAPANESE PACT OF ALLIANCE, OCTOBER 
30, 1944 


Today we greet the first anniversary of the Sino-Japanese Pact of Alliance 
that we concluded on the 30th of October last year, and I am glad to speak 
a few words on this auspicious occasion. 

October of last year was a memorable month that witnessed an epochal 
progress in the resurgence and rehabilitation of East Asia. On the 14th of 
that month the independence of the Philippines was declared, and a week 
later, on the 21st, the establishment of the Provisional Government of Free 
India was proclaimed. It was on the 30th of the same month that the Sino- 
Japanese alliance was concluded, the first anniversary of which we celebrated 
today. This pact is truly the forerunner of the historic Joint Declaration— 
the eternal and imperishable Charter—adopted a week later at the Assembly 
of Greater East Asiatic nations convened in Tokyo. In the light of the fact 
that the stabilization of the relationship between Japan and China is a prere- 
quisite to the reconstruction and development of East Asia, the vital impor- 
tance of the Sino-Japanese Pact, which governs the relations between the 

two countries, is, I believe, self-evident. 

Weare accustomed to liken Japan and China to the “‘two wheels of a catt,” 
and to speak of “‘neighbourliness and amity”—are these merely empty 
slogans or polite but meaningless terms of diplomacy? If Japan and China 
stand truly so in a relationship of mutual dependence like the two wheels 
of a cart—, if they are truly good neighbuors,: why have there been in the 
past so frequent misunderstandings, and so much friction and conflict ? 

As to the Sino-Japanese relations in the past, I do not deny that they 
have at times been none too satisfacory, nor do I ever think that China alone 
is to blame. However, it is a plain fact that the unfortunate happenings in 
the past between the two countries have not always been due to errors com- 


nate by themselves, but more often attributable to the machination of third 
owerts. 
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America and Britai : : 
colonial exploitation iyi gee chee ; aa seemalon 474 
h hoae ’ y verting East Asia into a veritable 

appy hunting ground of Western Powers. They deliberatly tried to pre- 
vent the awakening of the Oriental races forever. It was this vicious Anglo- 
American policy that caused such a frequent repetition of unfortunte incidents 
between Japan and China. They attempted to perpetuate their domination 
of Asia by pitting Orientals against Orientals, and by keeping Japan and China 
in continual strife, and the two countries were foolish enough to fall victims 
to the invaders’ cunning stratagems. 

The Japanese and Chinese nations, like the proverbial hunter who fails 
to see the mountain because of its trees, lost their bearings in the maze of 
an international structure cteated by Anglo-Saxon Powers for the sake of 
their own policy of global colonization. But one day, of a sudden, did they 
come to their senses, when the war of greater East Asia broke out, and the 
alarm was sounded loud throughout East Asia. The two nations awoke 
to the fact that their enemy was not within but without. They realized that 
“brothers quarreling inside the house would suffer humiliation at the hands 
of outsiders.” \ 

To defend East Asia against external aggression is the common respon- 
sibility of all the countries of Hast Asia. Japan as the vanguard of East Asia 
is keenly conscious of her share of this responsibility. 

America, considering Japan’s existence as a great Power an obstacle to the 
realization of het ambition, embarked upon an economic war by enforcing 
the assets freezing order. An economic wat is a kind of war intended to 
strangle the opponent. If Japan yielded, it would mean her suicide. It could 
mean the conversion of not only Japan but also the entire East Asia into the 
invaders’ colonies to be oppressed and exploited forever. That is why all 
East Asia, as well as Japan, is carrying on a life-or-death struggle in this war 
for self-existence and self-defence. 

T'o the nations and peoples of East Asia, this wat is both internally 
and externally a wat of self-discovery. It is, in fact, a war of self-discovery 
to the rest of the world as relates its position to East Asia. The truth that 
Asia should be restored to Asiatics has come to be clearly recognized. The 
national policy of China toward Japan_has advanced from that of sharing 
both sweet and bitter to a policy of living and dying together, and she has 
now entered the sacred wat of greater East Asia. Japan and China are fight- 
ince shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy—here we may see 
the true selves of both nations—so t 1s with all East Asia, po uam Ware 
the Philippines are also partners in the common war for the defence of the 


region. 
Thus by letting bygones be bygones, 
to their true selves. The Sino-Japanese 


Japan and China have been restored 
Pact of Alliance which was conclud- 
tates in its preamble the firm resolution of the two coun- 


i i dence as good neighbours 
j ther’s sovereignty and indepen ¢ s, 
tries to respect each 0 truction of greater Hast Asia on the basis 


‘ate intimately in the construc’ : the ba 
cre and contribute to the establishment of universal peace, eliminating 
2 
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all evils detrimental to that purpose. Under Article 1, it ea vesett the mutual 
respect of sovereingty and territorial integrity, and makes cleat t : ere 
of both countries to try every means to promote their fraternal relations. 
Under Article m, the two countries promise each other close ee 
and every assistance for the construction and secutity of greater Hast /\sia, 


and Article m1 provides for intimate economic co-operation upon 4 basis 
a Tran’s attitude toward China is to be extended to other Hast Asiatic 
countries and indeed towatd all the countries of the world. The spirit of the 
Sino-Japanese Pact is made manifest in the Joint Declaration of Greater = 
Asia. What Japan aims to accomplish is to frustrate the enemy ambition . 
<votld-wide monopoly and hegemony, remove all prejudices, exclude no people 
but collaborate with all, the tealize a world of true peace and concord where 
all nations and people may each have its own place. 

These points constitute the keynote of Japan’s foreign policy, as well 
as her wat aim. We have an abiding faith in this policy of justice and are 
going forward to accomplish these just wat aims of outs with inflexible con- 
fidence in our ultimate victory. The spectacular victory achieved recently 
by the Imperial forces around the Philippines testifies eloquently to this fact. 
Tt is an event unparalleled in history that a similar policy 1s being pursued 
by all the nations of East Asia, and that, strengthening their solidarity mote 
than ever, they are exerting their utmost efforts toward the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Recently, in America and Britain, discussions are rife regarding the 

international structure to be established after the wart. A post-war peace 
structure conference, sponsored by the American Government, was recently 
held, attended by the delegates of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the Chungking régime. The Anti-Axis League Plan, which ts 
said to have been proposed by the Anglo-Saxon delegates at the conference, 
shows that they are seeking to achieve theit inordinate ambition of global 
hegemony by placing the world under the administration of America, Britain, 
and the Soviet Union and permanently subjugating the Axis Powers. ‘The 
interests of minor nations are, of coutse, ignored. 

The plan unmistakably reflects the aspiration of America and Britain 
to rule the world by force. They once treated Chungking ostensibly as a0 
equal for the purpose of utilizing that régime in their war against Japan. 
Bat now that Chungking has proved too weak to be useful,they vie with 
each other in abusing it. Chungking or Yen-an, they do not care about 
which they use as long as it can be made a cat’s-paw in their scheme for tigh- 
tening their grip of the vast territory of China politically, militarily and econ- 
omically. They aim at destruction and conquest for the sake of achieving 
world hegemony. Against this enemy of ours, we must persist to the end 
in our high purpose for construction and co-operation. To save East Asia 
there could possibly be no one else but the peoples of Hast Asia themselves- 

China today is confronted by a momentous situation. It is time, 


believe, for the Chinese people to rise in a great national movement and 
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to secure the fufure of their country under the banner of concord and co- 

operation and to contribute to the renascence of East Asia. 

ae The National Government resolutely declared war against America and 
titain in January last year, and she has contracted with Japan a relationship 

under which the two nations are bound to “live and die together.” The 

Sino-Japanese Pact of Alliance concluded a year ago clarifies the neighbourly 

relations between the two countries for all the years to come. 

So it is in the firm conviction that Japan and China can henceforth march’ 
on hand in hand together with other nations and peoples of East Asia for 
the reconstruction of their region and for the inauguration of an enduring 
wotld peace that we celebrate heartily the anniversary of today. 


IN CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION 
OF THE JONIT DECLARATION OF THE GREATER EAST 
ASIATIC NATOINS, NOVEMBER 6, 1944 


(2) Statement of the Japanese Government 


= ie greeting the first anniversary of the adoption of the Joint Declara- 
tion of the Greater East Asiatic Nations in the midst of intensity and decisive 
battles, the Imperial Japanese Government desire to make a statement of 
their views. 

It is the tranditional policy of Japan to establish world peace based upon 
international justice by securing the stability of East Asia and enabling all 
nations each to have its proper place and live in mutual aid and assistance. 
The Joint Declaration of the Greater East Asiatic Nations is an expression 
of the common faith and conviction of all the greater East Asiatic nations 
atising from this fundamental spirit. The Japanese Government, therefore, 
desire to make clear once again theit determination to strengthen further 
their co-operation with the various countries of greater East Asia and rid 
them completely from the shackles of the United States and Britain, and there- 
by to hasten the construction of a greater Hast Asia based upon the sovereign- 
ty and independence of each country. At the same time they desire to 
reiterate their intention to exclude, in accordance with the declaration, ag- 
gression, menace, monopoly, exploitation and discrimination, and to establish 
a just world order in which independence and special character of each country 
ate respected and the development and prosperity of people’s life secured. 

While the present war is a wat of self-defence and for the preservation 
of our national polity which Japan has been compelled to wage under the 
intolerable pressure of the United States and Britain, Japan has taken up the 
sword in order to consummate the liberation of greater East Asiatic peoples 
by frustrating the Anglo-American impetlaistic ambition which obstructs 


peaceful progtess of the region and which denies its peoples’ sovereign and 
i dent existence. api 
ese mS teason why Japan is today resolutely engaged in this struggle 
for life or death by making every sacrifice and staking her national fortune 
for the sake of the nations and peoples of greater East Asia as well as for 
_ her own sake. ‘In order to realize their insatiable ambitions, the United States 
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and Britain ate committing the crime of letting theit own sons to die in vain 
in plague-infested jungles and to drown in distant seas. Moteover, they 
make no sctuple whatever of intimidating vatious small nations for the 
purpose of subjugating them to their egoistic will. Especially with regard 
to Japan and her Axis allies, they propose subjugation and slavery, while 
the nations and peoples of greater Hast Asia are to be made the object of 
the old-time aggression and exploitation under a tevived system of colonial 


control, 

At present the United States and Britain ate pre-cocupied with futile 
propaganda to mislead the public regarding the progtess of the war and to 
delude the world with their preposterous post-war plans. But on our side, 
brilliant war results, one after another, are being achieved these days. To 
these more and even greater wat results will be added. 

It is Japan’s irrevocable aim to crush the enemy and to win the final 
victory and to make this war a complete success by devoting all her energy 
to the establishing of just and equitable world peace. 


(2) Premier General Koiso’s Radio Address 


By today, November 6, 1944, one full year has passed since the nations 
of East Asia, rallying around this Empire, made a joint declaration of their 
common war objective. This one-year period was a momentous period, a 
period in whcih the wat of greater East Asia has added to its intensity and 
entered a decisive stage. The most amusing fact in the military develop- 
ment during this period is that all the trimmings have come off like cosmetics 
from the Anglo-American war aims, exposing the true nature of their ambi- 
tions. ‘The pious cants they had repeated of freedom and emancipation of 
mankind as their objective in this war were not only incapable of deceiving 
the peoples of East Asia, but were given the lie before the world public by 
their own daily acts of aggression. 

The United States and Britain are countries rich in material resources and 
sufficient in means without having to steal Asia’s riches. Despite the fact, 
or rather because of the great riches they possess, their ambition and greed 
have been whetted and their politicians are committing an unforgivable crime 
against humanity—both against the Axis nations and their own peoples : 
against the Axis nations, they act on a programme of conquest and slavery, 
and against the peoples of East Asia, on an intensified programme of 
oppression and exploitation. Against their own peoples, the masses of the 
Anglo-American peoples, those politicians are commiting a most hideous 
ctime of dumping young lives into plague-infested jungles and into the 
unknown depths of the ocean. 

Tt is with these acts that those politicians have come to testify to the 
whole world by themselves the fundamental difference between the wat 
aim of Nippon as shared by the countries of East Asia and their own, which 
they claim to be the war aim of the United States and Britain. There is 
every reason to expect today that the masses of the Anglo-American peoples 
will come to realize the uselsess and unreasonable character of theit Govett- 
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? 
er bed conduct, and strongly object to the political measures imposed 
em by their administrators. Thus I believe that the pulbic awakenin 
to the comtrasting character of war aims and the confrontation of the heats 
administrations against their peoples can easily become the cause of a ae 
turning point of this war, in this present historic development. 

This ptesent war was first bred in the inordinate ambition of the United 
States and Britain to assert their ruthless imperialism at the expense of the 
existence of the Japanese Empire. Armed clash was made inevitable when 
those two countries tried to suffocate the Japanese people with economic 
blockade. Japan had to rise in self defence at whatever cost against the 
brute force which sought to deny her rightful existence and the natural peace- 
ful development of the nation. 


What Japan wants and has wanted always is to eliminate political dic- 
tatorship and economic monopoly from the world, and create mutually 
benefitting international relations through the full understanding and respect 
of the will and sovereignty of each race and State. It is not permissible from 
this standpoint that any nation should assume itself superior to the rest, and 
impose its culture upon the rest, oppressing the other nations’ cultural pat- 
terns, monopolize the world resources and markets, and usurp the economic 
and commercial freedom from the rest of humanity. Peace will never be 
kept under a system that allows for that. 

The Japanese Government wishes to share in the duty for the honout- 
able task of rebuilding the world. The Joint Declaration of Greater East 
Asiatic Nations embodies the concrete principles to be applied to East Asia 
in this enterprise. It was because the vatious East Asiatic nations realized 
that their teedom and liberation can be achieved by the exclusion of Anglo- 
American oppression and aggression that no sooner had the Anglo-American 
military influences been ousted from their territories than they entered into 
relations of co-operation and alliance with Japan and stood on the common 
front against America and Britain. 

Now that they have rid themselves of the shackles of Anglo-American 
military influences, these countries have now started to stage a national 
struggle, an entirely new fight, against America and Britain which have 
begun again to invade East Asia. This struggle is no longer a partial re- 
sistance offered in colonies against their rulers but a sacred war to defend 
the national sovereignty already firmly established and the peoples inde- 
pendence. Thus, the present wat which at first broke out as a measure of 
self-existence and self-defence of Japan has now developed into a wat of 
common defence of all East Asiatic nations. Japan as well as the Hast 
Asiatic countries are fighting to protect their independence and sovereignty 
and, at the same time, want to form and maintain a strong common are 
against their common aun ae and ie because they mutually 

et’s independence and sovere 3 ; } 
salar Fone 3 national dependence and mutual co-operation and assi- 
h the East Asiatic nations have achiev- 


ions i it whic 
stance among the nations 1s a fruit w have 
ed through as trials of the current wat. The Japanese Empire 1s firmly 
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convinced that this idea is an essential prerequisite to the establishment of 
true peace of the world. ; 

The laying of the foundation-stone for peace, which Japan intends 
to establish, is not limited to the East Asiatic atea alone, but what Japan 
really and sincerely desires is to establish the foundation for world peace 
by restoring East Asia, which has hitherto been oppressed and maltreated 
by the Anglo-American Powets, to its normal and justified position. Con- 
sequently, we will absolutely do away with the racial prejudice and disctimina- 
tion, do our efforts toward the promotion of the characteristics of each and 
every nation without interfering with the internal politics of each country 
and with due respects to the traditions of each nation, and also exert our 
best efforts toward the stabilization of the world and the promotion of the 
national living by discarding the closed-door policy in accordance with the 
mutual economic assistance principles. And we will heartily support the 
speedy realization of an international structure based on mutual assistance 
and friendship with due respects to the sovereign independence of each na- 
tion. 

The unjust and self-concentrated international order that makes wats 
necessary must be eradicated from the very foundation, and needless to 
say it is all-important to establish a condition of non-intimidation and non- 
aggression. It nas been Japan’s national policy to further friendly relations 
with all nations and to contribute positively to the wotld’s culture. Par- 
ticularly since the Meiji era, Japan’s foreign policy has been to avoid the 
use of military force except for self-perservation when the very existence 
of the nation is threatened. 

However, America and Britain ate intent on monopolizing their control 
over the world so as to be able to dominate the world order in their favout 
and to continue their exploitation of other peoples of the world in the post- 
war world order. 

Contrary to the objectives of the Anglo-Americans, Japan and othet 
nations of East Asia are waging a war of defence for the very existence of 
their countries, rejuvenation of East Asia, and construction of peace the 
world over. We are thus fighting a sacred war. As long as the Anglo- 
American enemies tenanciously continue their hostilities for the purpose of 
enslaving the peoples of East Asia and eradicating their nations, the Japanese 
Empire is determined to fight to the very last. 


(3) Foreign Minister Shighémitsw’s Address at the National Rally 


Today is the first annivetsaty of the issuance of the Greater East Asia 
Joint Declaration, which may be called a “ Magna Charta of all nations.” 
It is of great significance that we should be gathered here to celebrate the 
day together with the representatives of those nations who participated in 
the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations last November, namely, 
Manchoukuo, China, Thailand, Burma, and the Philippines and represen- 
tatives of out Axis allies, Germany and Italy. ; 


Further significance is attached to this gathering by the presence of 
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His Excellency Mr. Subhas Chandis B isi 
Lr. : ose, head of the Provisional G - 
ment of Free India, and his fellow patriots, who fought so walléntly ih thelr 


war of independence on the Indi i j 
ndian frontier and i 
fresh from the battlefront. a aaa 


se ae = eae solely ‘a the purpose of achieving their imperialistic 
eh ? ie ging this war by dispatching huge forces to remote regions 

at have nothing to do with the defence of their own countries. Most 
recently the enemy was met by our Imperial forces who by skilful planning 
and fearless action dealt them devastating blows in waters off Taiwan and 
the Philippines, consigning his countless men together with many warships 
and transports to the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. In America their wat 
leaders, in mortal feat of the repercussions those sea battles may produce 
upon their election campaign now in progress, are busily occupied with 
propaganda to spread fabricated and fantastic stories of American victories. 

The aim of America and Britain in their war of the Pacific is the perma- 
nent subjugation and untestrained exploitation of Asia. They are attempting 
to push back East Asia from the dawning light of awakening once more into 
the darkness of perpetual bondage. While making Chunkging fight thei 
war against Japan by giving the régime empty promises, they are steadily 
encroaching upon China and entrenching themselves there militarily, political- 
ly and economically. Their sinister designs are more than obvious. Pitting 
Orientals against Orientals, and causing both sides to weaken themselves 
mutually, they plan to achieve their ambition. By suppressing the Axis 
Powers who stand in their way, they want to impose upon all countries a 
world structure of their own. It goes without saying that they give no heed 
to the interests of smaller nations. 

We are now fighting by joining forces with our allied countries in 
the Hast and in the West; we are engaged in a sacred wat which is to crush 
the enemy’s evil designs and to realize a world of rightenousness and justice 
We are irrevocably resolved to fulfil this heaven-ordained mission of ours. 


In Germany, our gteat Axis ally, the entire people have sprung to 


their feet in a fervour of patriotism for the defence of their Fatherland, and 


estroying their enemy 1n 4 most sanguinary war. Likewise, in 
ee caeler of these days our Imperial forces, their hearts burning 
with the ardout of loyalty to the Throne and the zeal for service to the ss 
are achieving spectacular wat results day after day. he Kays the 
home front at all behind them 1n doing out share. In the oe - ‘ ying 
spirit of those who are at the front out nation must fight out this pers o ( 
fish Tt is our duty to defend East Asia against aggression. : e sou 
f£ he East Asiatic race is not dead. Indeed, it is very much a ee rae 
1 ‘ent is fully awake. Today the nations and peoples of East /\sia 
eae oe with the zeal to free themselves from the Anglo-American yoke 


j iti :ohbourliness and amity 
; e selves. The spirit of neighbourline nity, 
and to rediscove’ aia has ae ovet East Asia like the rising 


i nd co-prosperity, 1 et ; 
ee ere eat a is that the representatives of East precepts 
ein hall and proclaimed to the world the Joint Declaration which cot 
me 
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stitutes an imperishable Charter of Greater East Asia. 

The Joint Declaration describes concisely and forcefully the cause of 
the present war, propounds the basis for the establishment of world peace, 
states clearly our war aims and expresses our determination to carry on the 
war to a successful conclusion. There are set for the following principles : 

1. The countries of greater East Asia through utmual co-operation 
will ensure the stability of their region and construct an otder of common 
prosperity and well-being based upon justice. 

2. The countries of greater East Asia will ensure the fraternity of 
nations in their region, by respecting one another’s soveteignty and inde- 
pendence and practicing mutual assistance and amity. 

3. The countries of greater East Asia, by respecting one anothet’s 
traditions and developing the creative faculties of each race, will enhance 
the culture and civilization of greater East Asia. 

4. The countries of greater East Asia will endeavout to accelerate their 
economic development through close co-operation upon a basis of repcipro- 
city and to promote thereby the general prosperity of their region. 

5. The countries of greater East Asia will cultivate friendly relations 
with all the countries of the world, and work for the abolition of racial 
discriminations, the promotion of cultural interecourse and the opening 
of resources throughout the world, and contribute thereby to the progress 
of mankind. 

These principles, which were adopted by the nations of East Asia for 
the emancipation and reconstruction of their region, may well serve as univet- 
sal principles for all nations anywhere and in any age. The ultimate objec- 
tive of Japan is to establish a true world peace which permits the exclusion 
of none, but the co-operation of all. It is according to this national policy 
that the Japanese Government is conducting the country’s foreign affairs. 
The five principles of Japan’s foreign policy relating to our war aims, 
which I explained before the Diet and declared to the world in September 
last, are also founded upon the same policy. In these days of world-wide 
confusion those principles are the roadmarks indicating the correct way that 
mankind should take in all fields, political, economic, and spiritual. They 
are truly the “ Light from the East,” which is of imponderable significance. 

To give all that we have to our August Soverign in this war of righteous- 
ness is our heart’s desire. It would mean to die more than a glorious death. 
It is from such faith that springs the conviction of sure victory. 

In East Asia all countries are now actively and strenuously performing 
their respective tasks in accordance with the purport of the Joint Declaration. 
Manchoukuo, as our continental ally, “‘ one in virtue and one in mind,” 
has long been making invaluable contributions to the well-being of East 
Asia as well as to our fighting power by mobilizing all her vast natural and 
industrial resources. As regards China, destined to be the cornerstone for 
the resurgence of East Asia, President Wang Ching-wei, who is unfortunately 
il at present and for whose speedy recovery we all hope and ptay, is ably 
assisted by the leaders of the Government, and under the growing Asiatic 
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consciousness among its four hundted million people of the Republic, 
pledged to “live and die together ” with her allies, is fighting on the com- 
mon front. Ironically enough, the Chungking régime, the cat’s-paw of 
America and Britain, is nowadays being made a target of abuse and criticism 
by their Anglo-American mastets. 
It is reassuring that Thailand, under the fresh and energetic leadership 
of the new Prime Minister, His Excellency Khuang Aphaiwong, is collaborat- 
ing fully with Japan, and she is devoting all her energy to the construction 
of a new Asia, And all honout to Burma who, led by His Excellency Ba Maw, 
occupies with us the front line of the battle for the emancipation of Asia, and 
who is displaying magnificently the indomitable spirit of the Asiatic es 
As fot the Philippines, in the face of the onslaught of American inva = 
the Republic stands firmly on the battle front with Japan as a great ie z : 
East Asia, and the people side by side with our Imperial forces Ae se 
under the personal command of President Lauref with an iron will to g 
i eir nation. tee. 
Be Ta ee ae It is an established opinion that the emancipation 
iai ipati f Asia and that it constitutes the great 
of India is the key to the emancipation o Ce ed 
i £ world justice. His Excellency Subhas Chandt , 
See peste € Free India, and his staff, some of whom 
of the Provisional Government ot Tre ee ee indica fri, abd Cer 
are here with us, have at their disposal a ana Oe iw 
are carrying on a heroic struggle for the oe But I am confident that it 
liberate India. Rome was not built 1 @ OAy* is ctowned with success 
ane ihua erties Indonesia will achieve make ee 
eee a o the realization of her policy of respect LOf A he J me 
ee ee eoeuialated also in conformance with the spitit o 
whic 
pete the majestic picture of Asia, with its Lanne 
the wat, and marching forward together to put into P 
Les 3 ea B ae So dies us from the east ei ce piaaens 
sh mee amight. Day by day the war is neating pamgereens fonetisre 
Mis Pie cel situation confronts East Asia meee pe Se 
eee bat illiant victories are being achieved in oi eae Sree 
ae er re victory on out side is growing stto g dao 
te ee ta ence tdefend our homelan to com tee ian et snes 
ae d better world, 
and thereby to bring about a new an 
war and win. | 


Let us renew 0 i L 
in our path in co-operation with out a 
ward to the final victory. 


ns all united to win 
the Joint Dec- 


tacle 
é surmount evety obs 

: n our resolve to = 
n this occasio: llied nations and match together on 
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ADERESS BY BA MAW, BURMESE HEAD OF STATE, AT THE 
HIBIYA PUBLIC HALL, NOVEMBER 18, 1944 


It is indeed a very great honour to me to see so many come to hear 
me on this occasion. I have also been greatly honoured by the very warm 


and generous words spoken about me and my people by His Excellency 


the President. I accept these words with deep gratitude because I know 
that they are a compliment not to me personally, but to my people who, 
as the President has said, have suffered greatly for the common cause of 
East Asia. 

You have asked me to speak today, but at a time like this when it is 
deeds we want and not words it gives me a certain misgiving in coming to 
speak to you just words. 

What words can I speak to you when the people of Tokyo, the people 
of Nippon are astounding the world with their deeds ? Nevertheless you 
have come to listen,‘and I must therefore speak. 

This morning I paid my homage at the Meiji and the Yasukuni Shrines: 
But on this occasion I paid my homage with a new feeling. This time the 
Meiji and the Yasukuni Shrines have become, not so much Japanese shrines 
as East Asiatic shrines. I bowed my head in the deepest gratitude at th® 
Meiji Shrine, because it was the great Emperor Meiji who created modern 
Nippon, and it is modern Nippon which has created East Asia. 

The great Emperor is not only the founder of Nippon, but, with a 
proper adjustment of the vision, one sees in him the real founder and the 
father of modern East Asia. It is the idealism, the courage, the Asiatic 
vision, born in the mind of the great Emperor which must be the foundation 
of our new order in the Hast. 

And when I went to the Yasukuni Shrine, there I found, I felt there 
that the spirits there are not only guarding Nippon, but they are guarding 
East Asia now. ‘The spirits of many heroes who died in Burma, in Malaya, 
in the Philippines, the spirits of the men who have sacrificed everything in 
the cause of these East Asiatic countries repose in the Yasukuni Shrine today- 
Therefore the Yasukuni Shrine really has become an East Asiatic shrine. 
And it is with the memory of the visit I paid this morning, it is in the mood 
and exaltation of this visit, that I wish to speak to you today. 

I have no prepared speech for you. I want to speak to you from my 
heart to your heart. I will speak to you the words which occur to me 
while I am standing before you. In fact, consider me not so muchas speak- 
ing to you as trying to think aloud. 

_ There is only one subject about which I can speak to you, and that 
is the war—our war, our struggle for East Asitatic existence. Broadly 
speaking, there are two aspects of the war, one a material aspect and the 
other a spiritual one. I do not wish to speak to you about the material 
aspect, because so many men who are far more competent than I am, have 
already spoken to you about it. And as I come practically from the outer 


rim of this war, it would be presumption on my part if I tried to discuss this 
subject in the very centre of the war itself, namely, Tokyo. 
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As for the spiritual aspect of the war, the centre is eve 
only in Nippon and East Asia, but in the whole world. The pan ct fe 
wat, the new spirit born out of it, pervades the world and everyone has 
his own angle in looking at it. When I refer to the moral or the spiritual 
side of the war, I am doing so in a very broad sense. I am referring to ideas, 
thoughts, emotions, the spiritual effort and struggle behind the war. 

In order to make myself clear, I wish to give you, as I see it, something 
of the background of this spiritual struggle. As I read history, that is the 
story of man, it is fundamentally and at the bottom a spiritual struggle—the 
struggle of life to create a higher life, and yet a higher life. And the material 
side of things, the guns and planes and tanks and such things are only a 
weapon, only an instrument in the service of this vast fundamental spiritual 
eee _ The foe issue will always depend upon the strength of the spirit 

ehind the struggle. ; 

_ I say that the issue will be decided, not by planes and tanks, but by the 
spitit of man, by the spirit of the “ Kamikazé.”” In the East it will be decided 
by the Asiatic will to survive, the Asiatic will to live and conquer. And this 
struggle, as I read history, is at its roots the struggle of man’s spirit against 
his environment. Where the spirit has kept in equilibrium with its environ- 
ment, with the world round it, it has conquered ; but where the human spirit 
has failed to keep this relation with its environment, it has been defeated. 

This has been true from the beginning of history, from the days of 
Babylon and Assyria and Egypt. Babylon was great when the spirit of 
the Babylonians was great, but when that spirit failed, Babylon fell, for the 
people had lost the spiritual struggle and their spiritual equilibrium with 
the world. 

And then came Greece. When the spirit of Greece was strong, Greece 
conquered the world; but when that spirit weakened, Greece fell. Then 
came Carthage, Rome, the Moors, the Tartars, Spain, Holland and France ; 
and finally in the last centuries came out enemies, the Anglo-Saxons. Also 
in the past, Asia as a whole fell and was destroyed because the Asiatics had 
destroyed the spirit of Asia. Out spirit was not strong enough, not in equili- 
brium with the word, and therefore we Asiatics as a whole were destroyed. 

Therefore as I see it, the whole story of man is one ceaseless struggle, 
and elemental, spiritual struggle, in which material success follows spiritual 
success, and material failure similarly follows spiritual failure. ; 

What about our enemies the Anglo-Saxon race ? I want to speak dis- 
passionately and without malice. I will try to explain cate oe son cans 
For 300 ot 400 yeafs or even more our world has passed t pores a perio 
when the material facts of life have been more important than the epee 
facts. It was a time when the world was expanding, when the world was 
discovering new things, was discovering all the wonders of a materialsistic 

etiod, discovering steam, and tailways, and ships, and new uses of iron, 


and electricity, and the telegraph. It was an age of almost magical materiali- 


stic discovery and development. 


And the Anglo-Saxons were @ materialist race ; and being a materialist 
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race they were well equipped for success in the materialist age. Just as the 
wolf and the fox and the vulture are better equipped than we are to steal 
and to kill, so also the Anglo-Saxons were really the wolves and foxes and 
vultures of the new predatory age. They were better equipped than others 
to steal other people’s property and to maintain a complete equilibrium with 
the world of that time. 

So during that long materialistic age which lasted for some centuries, 
during that period when the wolves and the foxes and vultures were best 
adapted to the existing environment, many others, the idealists who were 
not so well adapted, went under. But like all stages of history, the materiali- 
stic age had to come to its end. Man doesn’t stay forever at one level; 
man goes on from stage to stage and the materialistic age is just one of these 
stages. 

The first blow was struck at the materialistic age, the age of the wolves 
and the foxes and the vultures, a hundred and fifty years or so ago, with the 
great French Revolution. During the French Revolution, mankind dis- 
covered that there were not only the wolves and the foxes and theit philosophy 
and freedoms and ways of living, but there were fraternity, eqaulity, and 
liberty in the world. 

But the Anglo-Saxons and their allies, the Czar of Russia, the reac- 
tionary monarchs of old Prussia and France, being in actual possession of 
the world, of the material wealth of the world, defeated the French 
Revolution materially. The Anglo-Saxons and those Powets, because they 
were then the masters of the material world, defeated the French Revolution 
in the material struggle. 

The Anglo-Saxons, that is the British in those days, won the material 
war against the French Revolution; but was the Revolution defeated? 
No, because the British and their allies represented a material power, while 
the French Revolution represented a far greater, the ultimate power, a spiritual 
power. 

One hundred and fifty years'ago the French were beaten. Britain, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Prussia came together at the Congress of 
Vienna. They tried to preserve the old order. They tried to destroy the 
new order of liberty, fraternity and equality, but did they succeed? Within 
fifty years the ideas of the French Revolution had conquered the West; 
within 100 years or so‘two dead empires had disappeared, while today the 
ideas of the French Revolution are a ferment everywhere. 

_ In the year 1815, they got together at the Congress of Vienna. They 
tried to revive the dead Austro-Hungarian Empire, the dead Empire of 
Czarist Russia, the dead Monarchy of the Bourbons, with material force and 
SUCCESS in their material war. Today, whete is the Austro-Hungarian Empire ? 
Wiped out! Where is Czarist Russia? Wiped out! Where is the dead 
monatchy of Louis xv? All have been wiped out. The spirit has 
proved to be stronger than the flesh, mind stronger than matter, and always 
the spirit has won. ; 


So also let me tell you that I am not now looking at the war from the 
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materials side; I am not thinking of the ships and the tanks and the armies. 
I am looking at the war only from the spiritual side. Let me tell you that 
just as in 1815 all the might of Britain could not preserve the dead French 
Empire, so also in 1945 all the might of America will not preserve the dead 
British Empire and the equally dead Anglo-American materialism. 


The Anglo-Saxons are essentially materialists. They prospered in a 
materialist age. But that age has definitely come to an end and with its 
end, the materialist powers mustend. That is the immutable law of human 
ptogtess. Just as we, the non-materialist people, went under in a materialist 
age, so also the materialist people must go under in a non-materialist, 
spiritual age. 

I tell you with my utmost conviction that on the spiritual front, on the 
moral front of the war, we have already won and our enemies have already 
lost. ‘The materialist age has definitely begun to pass away, and there isa 
new age, a new otder, a new spirit, which not all the material strength of the 
enemies can destroy or prevent from conquering. 

So this is the first part of what I wish totell you today. It is that on the 
spititual front our enemies, the Anglo-Saxons, having no war aims, having 
no spiritual dynamism or equilibrium with the new spiritual world, are de- 
finitely domed to destruction. 


And who ate to be their successors in the new world order? Let us 
ask ourselves this question. Because they have lost, it does not mean that 
we have won and inherited the world. It is not so simple as that. In order 
to inherit the world they have lost, we must deserve it and establish a spiritual 
as well as material equilibrium with it. Whether the ‘Anglo-Saxons are 
beaten or not, if we wish to inherit Hast Asia, we must deserve the inheritance. 
I am saying this as an East Asiatic to Hast Asiatics. Le us not repeat the 
mistakes of the past, either the mistakes of our people or the mistakes of 
our enemies, if we wish to inherit East Asia. 

Ask yourselves two questions only. Why did Asia as a whole lose 
her past heritage? Civilization begain in the East. The world’s progress 
began in the East. Why did we lose what we had gained in the past? 
The answet can be very simply given. It is that East Asia lost the 
past becuase she could not move out of it into the future. She got stuck 
in it. Ina materialistic age she could not adjust herself to the materialistic 
envitonment. She tried to be spiritual both in spiritual and materialist 
times, with the result that could not move when the world was moving, 

nd so she was left behind. 
: In other words, for instance Burma lost her independence, cn aa Nene 
all East Asia, with the Sees of a agen as = ‘ " 
dan: matetialiet GEFs ee ne tried to move to the left or to 
the world was: OVINE ieee - ae ee hott the left and the right and 
remain stationary, and theretote we oO 


everything else. The world left us behind because we had lost contact 


with it. In a materialist age those who were materially fit survived and 
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prospered. 


Why are the Anglo-Saxons, the materialist Powers, going to lose the 


world domination, the world supremacy, which they have enjoyed for 
centuries? The simple answer is that they are just materialists, and their 
materialism is not sufficient, does not equip them for the new and more 
spiritual age. Therefore if we East Asiatics wish to inherit East Asia, to 
build up our East Asiatic world, we must avoid the mistakes of both the 
materialist and the spiritual races. We must avoid the over-spirituality of 
ancient Asia, and we must also avoid the over-materialism of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers. 

The new world is neither for the materialists nor for the idealists ; 
jt is for the realists. Therefore if we East Asiatics as we ate determined 
to do, wish to complete this East Asiatic revolution which is going to te- 
store East Asia to us, we must carry through this revolution as realists 
with the right mixture of idealism and materialism, not too much of one not 
too little of the other. 

To me, as I see it from the point of view of world history, what is 
happening in East Asia is not a war; it is a peoples’ revolution, the revolution 
of a billion or more of the East Asiatic peoples. Our enemies may fight 
against our armies and our navies and our air forces, but no enemy upon 
earth can fight or beat a people who compose half the world’s population. 
No enemy on earth can defeat a people’s revolution if the people remain 
revolutionary with a single revolutionary will,a single revolutionary mind, 

It is therefore for us to wage this war to pursue this East Asiatic struggle 
as a revolution. It is for us to be revolutionists, pursuing the East Asiatic 
revolution as the past great revolutions were pursued and consummated. 
A revolutionist does not think in terms of days ormonths or years. A re- 
volutionist thinks in decades and in centuries. A revolution is not only 
for one period or one generation. A revolution is for the whole future of 
a whole people or world. We are not thinking merely of winning the war; 
we ate thinking of winning the racial destiny of our whole East Asiatic 
world. Ina revolution we do not think of one man, or a thousand men, or 
a million men. We don’t think of this home or that home, or this town of 
that; we think in terms of whole countries and peoples. 

_ This is what I want to tell you as a last message, that we should approach 
this war or any war to follow, even to the extent of ten or a hundred wats, 
we should approach all as a part of the East Asiatic revolution, a revolution 
which concerns not only our armies and governments, but every single 
person in East Asia. It is everybody’s revolution, and the revolutionary 
front is in every home and every town. That is the way to win a revolution. 
If we pursue this East Asiatic revolution as the revolution of the East Asiatic. 
peoples, if we have learnt our lessons from the past as to why materialist 
Europe failed, why spiritual Asia of the past failed, if we profit by these lessons, 
we will inherit the future world in the East. 

I have every confidence in the success of the East Asiatic revolution. 
I have three reasons for my conviction and confidence. First of all evety- 
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where I have been to, in Nippon and in my country, everywhere, I find 
that there is one radical difference between this war and the past World War. 
This war is a war of the peoples, not only of big armies and other material 
fighting forces. It is a people’s war, a people’s struggle for existence, and 
that is why I believe in the success of the revolution. 

On my way from Fukuoka to Tokyo my train carried me through a 
long stretch of your country. Everywhere I looked, I noticed that everyone 
in Nippon is working, fighting, living for the war. The farmer in his field, 
the man carrying the goods, the soldiers training, everyone was working. 
When I ‘saw that I said to myself that such a great people could never be de- 
feated so long as everybody is an East Asiatic revolutionist in Nippon. This 
is one reason why I believe in the final success of our East Asiatic revolution. 

My second treason lies in the Joint Declaration of East Asia, In that 
declaraction we have profited by the mistakes of Europe and Asia in the 
past. We have avoided the over-materialism of Europe and also the over 
idealism of past Asia; we have tried to create a synthesis of materilaism and 
idealism for out new world order, and to establish our equilibirum with the 
new world on this new basis. So long as the spirit of the joint declaration 
is our guiding principle, and so long as we remain faithful to it we will 
inherit East Asia for all eternity. The new principle has created a new spirit 
in our East Asiatic peoples, a new unity and trust. : 

That is my second reason. I will now give you my third reason for 
believing in our final victory. It is based on something that has astonuuded 
the whole world, something that displays the basic spirit and meaning of our 
East Asiatic revolution, namely the spirit of the “‘Kamikazé.” That is going 
to be the real foundation of new East Asia, the armor of East Asia which no 
enemy can destroy, this spirit of self-dedication, the spirit to win or to die. 

I tell you very sincerely that I was never so moved in all my life as 
when I read of the exploits of the ‘ Kamikazé”’ in Taiwan and in the Philip- 
pines. And I ‘said to myself, East Asia will never die so long as the 

iti “ Kamikazé ” lives. ae 

ia given you as best I can the reasons for my conviction that 
the East Asiatic revolution will break down everything before it ee 
T have given you explicit reasons why I believe in the perpehe age : = 
Asiatic revolution with all my body and soul, And I wi ee ie east 
that whatever may happen East Asia will never consider erse [ : 

ae i i be ended until East Asia re 
that the East Asiatic revolution will nevet t Sa tAcis becuse 
gains, until East Asiatic nations regain East Asia and Pas 


Asiatic again. 1] for having so patiently listened to me. It may be that 


igs e things in haste or in the passion of the moment, of 


separa ee is incomplete. Ifso, but I don’t think it is so, 1 hope 


you will understand my words in the spirit in which I have spoken them. 
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. offered by the well-equipped, smattly streamlined and completely air- 
conditioned Super-express “‘ Asia ”’ serving almost all the great tourist 
centres, Dairen, Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 123 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
i (Under the direct management of the S.M.R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Hsinking, Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussu 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Office: DAIREN Cable Address: “MANTETSU” 


Branch. Offices: Ticket Agents: 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


— _ 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Chinhsien. Harbin, Kirin, Moji, Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, Shangha! Shimonoseki, 


Tokyo, Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc, 


